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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE had hoped to rejoice our readers at the opening of the 
New Year by the welcome announcement 


die ae that the British Empire had at last been 
gto-German jiberated from that malign and mysterious 
Treadmill. 


influence which has so long dominated our 
Foreign Policy. Providence, however, intervened at the 
eleventh hour, and this country finds itself—at the very moment 
when freedom seemed to be in sight—once more relegated to 
the old familiar Anglo-German treadmill. It would be idle to 
disguise the fact that it is a bitter disappointment to those 
of us who have been humbly endeavouring to educate our 
masters to the desirability of having an independent Foreign 
Policy, though our dismay is tempered by the hope that our final 
emancipation cannot be long postponed. What can be said in 
defence of statesmen who both turn their backs on all the 
lessons of the past and wound the national sentiment by gratui- 
tously linking our fortunes to those of Germany in an enterprise 
in which British interests imperatively required that they should 
be kept as far apart as possible? “‘ The Venezuela Mess,” as Sir 
Robert Giffen has so aptly termed it, is indeed rendered infinitely 
more reprehensible and disheartening by the fact that his 
Majesty’s Government deliberately sinned against the light and 
ignored the countless warnings they had received of German 
designs upon our policy. It required no superior foresight, 
but simply a modicum of common sense and an average 
attention to European affairs, to predict that the close of 
the South African War would see the conclusion of the foul 
and filthy campaign directed against this country by all the 


agencies under the control of the Berlin Government—which 
VOL. XL 43 
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had achieved the desired result by converting the German tax- 
payer into a partisan of the Kaiser’s naval schemes—and that 
the campaign of calumny would be succeeded by a spell of 
cajolery. The exigencies of Welt Politik render it imperative 
to prevent the British Admiralty from making counter-prepara- 
tions to the double squadrons of battleships which are being so 
rapidly constructed in the North Sea. In the words, spoken 
since the war, of Herr Bassermann, the Leader of the National 
Liberal Party in the Reichstag, one of the mainstays of Count 
von Bilow, “In our attitude towards England we must keep 
cool, and uniti/ (our italics) we have a strong fleet it would be 
a mistake to allow ourselves to be driven into a hostile policy 
towards England.” So, in the spring, the semi-official and 
inspired Press received instructions to cease insulting this 
country and to gradually write up Anglo-German relations, but 
with a constant regard to the susceptibilities of “the Eastern 
neighbour.” 


Such was the position at the close of the South African War, 
— but so long as Lord Salisbury remained at the 
Salisbury’s head of the British Government the Germans 
. YS had to walk warily, as he was recognised as the 
Retirement. ne statesman whom the Kaiser had completely 
failed to hypnotise. It was, however, a matter of common know- 
ledge that his retirement would be regarded in Berlin as affording 
a golden opportunity for giving a German trend to British 
policy. In commenting on Mr. Balfour’s succession to the 
Premiership on Lord Salisbury’s withdrawal from public life 
last July, we ventured (August National Review) to sound a 
note of warning in these pages, and called attention to “a 
serious danger” confronting the new Cabinet 
of which the country will do well to take early note. It can only be fully 
appreciated by recognising the greatest of the public services which Lord 
Salisbury rendered to his countrymen during his last term of office. For 
obvious reasons the subject has never been seriously discussed, but there can 
be no inconvenience in referring to it to-day. Indeed, it is imperative to do so 
because his relinquishment of the direction of affairs leaves our interests ex- 
posed to the very peril which he successfully avoided. Ever since the year 
1895 the German Government has tried by hook or by crook to obtain control 
of British foreign policy, and now that the war in South Africa is over these 
efforts will be redoubled, all the more as the standing obstacle to a German 
alliance was—Lord Salisbury. 
We hazarded the suggestion that “as a profound student of the 
policy of the Berlin Government (vide the famous Quarterly 
Review article in the year 1864) the late Premier was pre- 
sumably of opinion that Germany is the last nation in whose 
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power we should place ourselves, as she has seldom kept an 
obligation and has rarely failed to betray an ally.” We then 
related the successive efforts, beginning with the Cowes visit in 
1895, of the German Emperor to “ nobble” the British Govern- 
ment, which had been defeated so far as Lord Salisbury himself 
was concerned, though we were forced to recognise that when 
the Kaiser visited this country in the autumn of 1899, at the 
beginning of the Boer War, accompanied by Count von Bilow, 
“they undoubtedly succeeded in misleading some of Lord 
Salisbury’s principal colleagues.” We closed a brief review 
of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy with a passage which we 
make no apology for reproducing, not in order to pose as 
prophets but to emphasise the folly and peril of departing from 
the wise attitude of reserve and caution which usually marked 
his dealings with Germany : 


How thoroughly Lord Salisbury had penetrated the Prussian character, which 
is essentially that of the faux donhomme, and how wisely he had acted in keep- 
ing clear of an alliance with that Power, must have been brought home to all of 
us by the events of the past winter. Only those who are so blind that they will 
not see can to-day keep up the fiction of a friendly Germany. In order to float 
a fleet that will be large enough to hold the command of the North Sea, we 
have seen not only journalistic Germany, professorial Germany, and pious 
Germany, but also official Germany, engaged in a common movement of which 
Anglophobia was the mainspring. What is alarming in the present situation 
from the British standpoint is that there is no one left in the Cabinet with any 
serious working knowledge of German policy or German methods ; and we can 
see from Mr. Balfour’s ingenuous speech at Fulham how slight are the powers 
of resistance which English amateurs will be able to offer to the concentrated 
and disciplined efforts of the splendidly organised diplomatic machine erected 
by Prince Bismarck. Although Lord Salisbury is nolonger in the Government 
to act as a “‘ stumbling-block ” to an Anglo-German alliance, which in the long 
run would be almost more disastrous to our interests than a defeat in war, he 
cannot fail to remain a great influence and a great safeguard. It will be 
extremely difficult, as public opinion has still a certain measure of influence, for 
his successors to inveigle this country into international enterprises which are 
diametrically opposed to the policy he so long pursued. The Kaiser is determined, 
nevertheless, to make the attempt this autumn, probably beginning with Mr. 
Brodrick, who is expected to attend the German manceuvres. 


The Kaiser was even quicker to move than we had imagined. 
The change in the British Premiership was only 
made public on Monday, July 14. Within ten 
days, i.e, July 23, the German effort to 
entangle us commenced. According to the official blue- 
book, Count Metternich, the German ambassador, who has 
lately been rewarded by a further decoration for his success 
in capturing Lord Lansdowne, called at the Foreign Office 


Germany 
on the move. 
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on that day, and “spoke about the state of affairs in Vene- 
zuela.” “I (Lord Lansdowne) told his Excellency that 
we had various causes of complaint against the Venezuelan 
Government, and that we intended to obtain satisfaction 
for the claims of British subjects. We should be quite 
ready to confer with the German Government with a view to 
joint action.” This unfortunate conversation and not the 
Kaiser’s visit, as seems to be generally assumed, was the origin 
of “the Venezuela mess.” The Germans had doubtless heard 
that we had decided to bring a shoddy little State to book for a 
series of outrages for which we could obtain no redress. What 
more natural than that they who had suffered an even longer 
list of grievances at the hands of thé Castro Government 
should associate themselves with us? What more natural than 
that we should agree ? That is doubtless the purely local and 
superficial view taken by Lord Lansdowne of this affair. But 
if our Foreign Office were properly equipped with a Policy 
Department—a Thinking Department—a Brain—call it what 
you will, the full significance of the German Ambassador’s 
apparently innocent suggestion would have been at once appre- 
ciated and must inevitably have been met by a flat refusal, as 
it is against our international interests to be associated with 
Germany in any political enterprise, while there were special 
reasons for rejecting her co-operation in this particular case. 
Unfortunately there is no Policy Department in Downing 
Street, and each question as it arises is considered in the current 
Parliamentary phrase, “on its merits.” Until “the Venezuela 
mess” began to be intelligently discussed in the press, our 
Ministers evidently had not the slightest conception of the 
great issues involved in this “joint action.” The Kaiser, on the 
contrary, had considered the question in all its bearings and 
realised the vital importance of inveigling the British Govern- 
ment into some Anglo-German operation at that particular 
time, but even he must have marvelled at his luck when he 
found it taking the form of a naval demonstration in South 
American waters—a proceeding which would kill countless 
birds with one stone. The effect must in the first place be 
considerable in Europe, where even the semblance of British 
support is a perfect godsend to Germany. Englishmen hardly 
realise how nearly isolated Germany has become politically 
owing to the suspicions excited throughout the Continent by 
the Pan-Germanic movement, which is known to be conducted 
with the general approval of the Berlin Government, however 
inconvenient particular local manifestations may be. This 
devouring propaganda is no less resented in Austria and Italy, 
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than in France and Russia, while Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland are all beginning to realise its menace to themselves. 


German prestige had suffered severely for another reason. 
ee ee The better informed people abroad—particu- 

, ___larly the statesmen of Paris and St. Petersburg 
Gowne's seawios —were beginning to appreciate the strength and 
to Germany. depth of British resentment against Germany’s 
conduct during the South African War, and they rightly believed 
that this revolt would permanently affect British foreign 
policy, and not a few practical politicians were beginning to 
discuss a rapprochement between England and the Dual Alliance. 
We say “rightly,” because every one who is in a position to 
gauge public opinion in this country is aware that, whatever 
tricks may be played from time to time by Ministers of the 
Lansdowne calibre, no Government will be able permanently to 
retain power in this country which deliberately persists in an 
Anglo-German policy. Europe may, however, take some time 
to realise this and in the interval much mischief may 
be done. The Kaiser scores heavily for the time being 
by suddenly appearing before Europe with England once 
more in tow. Up goes the price of Germany, both with 
her partners of the Triple Alliance and her opponents of 
the Dual Alliance. Our position is of course correspondingly 
lowered, but all students of German policy—of whom there 
are unfortunately none in the Balfour Cabinet—are aware that 
there is no object so steadily, relentlessly, and thoroughly 
pursued by the Berlin Government than the world-wide 
depreciation of Great Britain. The Kaiser is even more active 
in carrying on the campaign of detraction than Prince 
Bismarck who inaugurated it. Never was the German press 
under stricter official control than during the last few years, 
and never was it more rancorous, while every German 
Embassy has become a centre of Anglophobia, and we may 
judge from the speeches of Count v. Bilow, the Imperial 
Chancellor, whom the Emperor has lately desired to make a 
Prince, as to whether this attitude is displeasing to his Majesty. 
Moreover, he personally participates in the game of Anglo- 
phobia, whenever he deems it safe, as is proved by “the 
yacht story,” which is no isolated incident. Lord Lansdowne’s 
reply to all these outrages, spread over a long course of years, is 
to send British ships to collect German debts off the coast of 
Venezuela, while our War Minister accepts a paltry German 
order and our Admiralty allows German squadrons to 
manceuvre in British home waters, It may be magnanimous 
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but it is not politics, This cowardice, to give such conduct its 
proper name, does Great Britain infinite injury throughout 
Europe and especially in Germany itself. For many years the 
powers-that-be in Berlin have inculcated contempt as well as 
hatred for England and all things English in the minds of the 
German nation. This has the double effect of preventing the 
importation of objectionable “free institutions” from _ this 
country, and also of accustoming the Germans to the idea that 
we hold the line of least resistance, and that when Germany 
is prepared we shall go down before her as surely as the Spanish 
Armada went down before the British fleets. It is, therefore, 
to put it mildly, peculiarly unfortunate that our statesmen should 
be continually promoting this propaganda by their ignominious 
attitude towards Germany, from whom they tolerate things 
which no self-respecting Power should tolerate. The Berlin 
Government gained yet another advantage by Lord Lansdowne’s 
amiability. We must not overlook the fact that there is a small 
minority in the German Empire which resents the Anglophobe 
movement, and distrusts Count Biilow’s policy of insulting 
England. But he has been able to turn triumphantly upon these 
people and point out that he risks nothing in provoking England, 
because, whatever the British nation may feel or the British 
press say, British Ministers will always come to heel when the 
Kaiser whistles. This view is even beginning to find tentative 
expression in the carefully drilled German press, for we read in 
a recent supplement to the Berliner Tageblatt: ‘The views of 
the English press, although we would not deny that they are of 
a certain importance, are known to be the opposite of the views 
of the English Government and also of the Admiralty. The 
latter knows very well that the creation of an English North 
Sea fleet is, on the one hand, politically unnecessary, and at the 
same time false policy, and, on the other hand, an open sign of 
hostile intentions against Germany.” 


In addition to the pitiful effects of this Venezuelan enterprise 

in Germany and the opportunities it affords her 
The Agent for poisoning our ania with other European 
Powers—which she is now most actively ex- 
ploiting—it has even more disastrous results outside Europe. 
It has long been known to the man in the street, and it was 
even rumoured that the knowledge had penetrated to the 
Cabinet, that the Berlin Government has lately added another 
department to its Foreign Office, which may be called the 
Anglo-American Bureau, and which is not very dissimilar to 
that Anglo-Russian Bureau which has been manipulated with 


Provocateur. 
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extraordinary skill for the last twenty years to the detriment 
both of Russia and England. In other words the Kaiser is 
anxious to adopt towards the United States and Great Britain 
what Prince Bismarck termed the policy of the ‘“ Honest 
Broker,” z.e., the Agent Provocateur, which simply means that 
every political question into which Germany can thrust herself 
will be used as a means of making bad blood between the 
Anglo-Saxon communities. As that profound observer the 
Times Berlin correspondent points out; “The peril of the 
situation is not so much that it may lead to immediate friction 
with America as that it may eventually entail the realisation of 
the new popular German ambition of exercising a kind of 
general diplomatic control or inspection where purely Anglo- 
American relations are concerned.” By inveigling us into 
“joint action” in a part of the world within the purview of 
the Monroe Doctrine Germany had everything to gain and 
little to lose; we everything to lose and nothing to gain ; 
because important as are good relations between the United 
States and Germany to the latter Power, at the present stage 
of her naval development, it would be worth her while to 
risk a certain amount of American ill-will if she could thereby 
make sure of effecting a breach in Anglo-American rela- 
tions. Although it is not yet recognised either in Washington 
or in London, the Kaiser has reason to regard his political position 
in the United States as a strong one. He believes that the 
German vote, which is being steadily organised by the German 
Embassy in Washington through the medium of the German- 
American press, will ultimately constitute an zimperium in imperio 
of such a formidable character that no American President will 
care to jeopardise Party prospects by alienating it. Ths factor 
is being worked with two objects: in the first place as an 
Anglophobe element it can exercise in conjunction with the 
Irish vote an important, if not a decisive influence on critical 
occasions on the relations between the United States and 
Great Britain, while in the second place it is being used 
to effect a rapprochement between Germany and the United 
States, so that when the former Power is ready for war 
with England she may count on American sympathies, 
and also that the United States may be gradually educated 
to the idea of a German neighbour in South America, We, 
on the other hand, have no “English vote” working in our 
interests in the United States, and any Anglo-American entente 
must depend for its maintenance on such racial sentiment and 
good feeling (both of which are apt to be exaggerated on this 
side of the Atlantic), as may happen to exist at any given 
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moment. What is really extraordinary is that Mr. Balfour, who 
has always been credited with a keen appreciation of the impor- 
tance of an Anglo-American understanding—he has even spoken 
very strongly on behalf of the Monroe Doctrine—should have 
apparently forgotten all these elementary considerations, and 
should have completely overlooked the dangerous possibilities 
of the imbroglio into which his Government was being drawn 
by the Kaiser. This nescience is presumably attributable 
to the Premier’s absorption in the affairs of the House of 
Commons, which is a very jealous mistress, and allows him no 
time for any of the other duties which properly devolve on a 
Prime Minister of the British Empire. 


There appear to have been no further negotiations between 
,. Lord Lansdowne and the German Government 

Mr. Balfour’s * 
‘ for three months after the conversation of 

Guildhall : ; : 

Scans, July 233 in fact, the subject remained hung 
P up until the Kaiser’s visit, which the reader 
will remember was accompanied by warnings in all the serious 
and most important organs against a German alliance or entangle- 
ment in any shape or form—which all well-informed people 
outside the Government knew the Emperor was coming to broach. 
His Imperial Majesty reached Sandringham on November 8, 
accompanied by Count Metternich, and apparently held a kind 
of informal Cabinet Council, consisting of Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Brodrick. It was generally understood 
at the time, and we confess to having shared the view, that it 
was courteously but clearly explained to the illustrious visitor 
that the political atmosphere in this country precluded the 
possibility of any business being transacted between the London 
and the Berlin Governments, and that the Kaiser, bowing to 
the inevitable, resigned himself to pheasant-shooting. Mr. 
Balfour distinctly encouraged this idea by the following passage 
in his speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on the very day he 
returned from Sandringham, viz., November 10: “I have 
observed that the visit of a great and friendly Sovereign (the 
German Emperor) to his nearest relative has been made the 
text of the wildest and most fantastic inventions that I think 
even an inventive press has ever discovered.” He (Mr. Balfour) 
‘moved in more prosaic lines. I have nothing to tell you of 
these imaginary negotiations or these strange bargains of which 
the rumour has spread abroad. If I have not to talk to you 
about these fantastic dreams I have not much to say.” On the 
very day of this speech (November 10) Lord Lansdowne went 
to Sandringham to meet the Kaiser, and on his return to 
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London on the following morning, he cabled an ultimatum 
to be presented to the Venezuelan Government by Mr. 
Haggard, our representative at Caracas. On the same day 
Lord Lansdowne sent this extraordinary communication to Mr. 
Buchanan, our Chargé d'affaires in Berlin, showing that the 
British Government had tied itself hand and foot to the German 
Government : 

The German Ambassador informed me this evening that the German Govern- 
ment were prepared to join with us in addressing a final warning to the Vene- 
zuelan Government, and I communicated to him the substance of my telegram 
to Mr. Haggard of this day’s date. I had thought it better not to delay making 
this intimation, which was, as he would observe, couched in general terms ; but 
I undertook to telegraph at once to Mr. Haggard, desiring him to put himself 
in communication with his German colleague. With regard to measures of 
coercion the German Government were prepared to accede to our suggestion 
that the first step should be the seizure of the Venezuelan gunboats, and they 
proposed that we should instruct our naval authorities in those waters to con- 
cert a plan for carrying out this project. As to the joint execution of measures of 
coercion, the German Government recognised that there was a sharp distinction 
between the chavacter of the British and German “ first-line” claims ; nevertheless, 
the two claims ought to stand or fall together, and we ought to exclude the possi- 
bility of a settlement between Venezuela and one of the two Powers without an 
equally satisfactory settlement in the case of the other. Each Government ought, 
therefore, tocome to an understanding before it embarked upon a project of coercion 
that neither Government should be at liberty to recede except by mutual agreement ; 
and before common action was initiated, we ought to come to a distinct agreement to 
this effect. I told Count Metternich that it seemed to me only reasonable that if we 
agreed to act together in applying coercion, we should also agree that each should 
support the other’s demands, and should not desist from doing so except by agree- 
ment. (Our italics.) 


These then were the “imaginary negotiations” and the 
pti strange bargains” which our Olympian Premier 
had credited to “an inventive Press.” But 
though the Press was ignorant of the precise 
locality in which we had been fooled by Germany, 
our newspapers were abundantly justified in dreading some 
clandestine arrangement with that Power detrimental to British 
interests. At the very moment of this scornful disclaimer, 
Mr. Balfour’s Foreign Minister was entering into a hard and 
fast arrangement with the Kaiser’s Government—which could 
only be abandoned by mutual consent—for the prosecution 
of claims, the nature of which appears to have been unknown 
to our statesmen, At any rate they were still unknown to 
the Prime Minister when a month later he attempted to defend 
this “strange bargain” in the House of Commons. What 
made the episode still more extraordinary than its own intrinsic 
folly was the fact that in the early days of November the British 


from 
Shanghai. 
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Government had experienced a further sample of German 
“loyalty” which, quite apart from the overwhelming political 
arguments against any form of Anglo-German co-operation, 
must have cured them, one would have imagined, from their 
delirium. We refer, of course, to the dirty little trick played 
upon Downing Street by the Wilhelmstrasse in connection with 
the evacuation of Shanghai by the troops of Japan, France, 
Germany and Great Britain, which has passed out of the public 
mind owing to the greater importance of the ‘“‘ Venezuela mess.” 
We have, unfortunately, no space to epitomise the official 
‘Correspondence respecting the evacuation of Shanghai,” but 
we strongly advise our readers to buy it for themselves at the 
price of 24d, and they will learn from its pages how the 
German Government, when supposed to be acting in friendly 
concert with Great Britain, deliberately went behind our 
back to the Chinese Government, and endeavoured to make 
an arrangement gratuitously offensive to the English ally, 
apparently for the sole purpose of showing contempt for us. 
We are not altogether satisfied with Lord Lansdowne’s tone 
during this correspondence, which should have been much 
sharper, as every one familiar with the Prussian is aware that 
the only way to treat him when he takes liberties is to knock 
him down, after which he will regard you with some respect. 
We observe, e.g., that the word “duplicity” was employed in 
a telegram from Lord Lansdowne of October 16 in describing 
the conduct of Prince Ching, the Chinese negotiator. Would 
it not have been more manly to extend this well-deserved 
epithet to cover the intrigue of the Berlin Government ? 


We do not propose to trouble our readers with any 
I .. discussion of our case against the Venezuelan 
ntervention ; as 
of the Government, which was originally a good one, 
and only became vitiated by association. Nor 
do we think it necessary to describe the opera 
bouffe which has been performed on the Venezuelan stage 
since Great Britain and Germany delivered their ultimatums 
to President Castro. It is happily unnecessary to dwell on 
these details, because the grievances cannot be settled in 
the manner desired by Germany, nor can the opera bouffe 
be long continued for the simple reason that public 
opinion in this country will not tolerate it. Directly the 
British nation realised the full proportions of the folly of 
their Government, there arose from all quarters such an ex- 
pression of public opinion as rendered the continuance of 
“joint action” with Germany impossible. Every Englishman 
with a soul to call his own manifested his disgust after his own 
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fashion and the sycophants in the Ministerial press were wholly 
powerless to stem the tide of national indignation against a 
hateful alliance. The almost immediate effect of this spon- 
taneous outburst was to start our statesmen on a stampede 
towards Arbitration, which was hardly less ignominious than 
their previous policy, and what was still more comic was that 
“the mailed fist” found itself compelled lamely to follow suit. 
We therefore see two great Governments eating humble pie, and 
crawling before the Hague Tribunal with a suit which they had 
previously announced to the world they were going to carry 
through by force of arms. Mr. Balfour and his colleagues have 
only themselves to thank for their own humiliation, and they 
certainly had no alternative except a dégringolade in the present 
temper of public opinion in England. Among the newspapers 
which have played a conspicuous part on this question may be 
mentioned the Spectator, which, though one of the most faithful 
supporters of the Ministry in the press, realised that the issues 
at stake were too great to be sacrificed to the Party fetish. In 
its issue of December 20, at the close of an admirable article 
which will give people living abroad a very fair idea of educated 
opinion at home, the Spectator declared : 

It is our opinion that it is the duty of the Government, having floundered 
into the Venezuelan quagmire, to get out as quickly as possible. If they can 
use the rope of arbitration to pull themselves out of the mess, they will be 
lucky. If not, they must do their best to get a direct solution of the problem, 
and must as far as possible minimise the ill effects of their pledges to Germany. 
In the last resort, and if it should become absolutely necessary, the House of 
Commons must free the country from the incubus of the German alliance— 
even if in so doing the Ministry should have to be sacrificed. 


Among eminent Englishmen who have come forward toexpress 

sound views on this lamentable affair may be 

Three mentioned Sir Robert Giffen, Lord Charles 

Opinions. Beresford and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. It is note- 

worthy that all their protests appeared in the TZizmes. Sir 

Robert Giffen thus stated the political objections to Anglo- 
German enterprises : 


And if these are reasons against coercing Venezuela at all, can anything be 
worse than our association with Germany of all countries in the world in this 
fatuous business? The omens of any such association are most sinister. 
Germany is a fatal partner, as Austria-Hungary found out in the Schleswig- 
Holstein business. Our own experience in China lately has been by no means 
satisfactory. Germany is also our deadly rival and means an attack upon 
England at a convenient opportunity. If we had desired to furnish a keen 
and unscrupulous rival with innumerable occasivns for a casus belli we could 
not have taken a step more likely to suit their purpose than to form a partner- 
ship such as we have now done to attain an illusory object, and from which we 
seem to be pledged not to withdraw except with our partner’s consent. 
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Lord Charles Beresford pointed out certain practical objections : 


There is no possible reason for Great Britain being associated with Germany 
in the Venezuelan affair. British trading and commercial interests are so 
widespread and diversified that, with very rare exceptions, it is impossible for 
us to associate ourselves with the claims of any one nation without raising 
suspicion and consequent irritation in other quarters. Whether it is from our 
inherent modesty or some other cause, association of this character with other 
nations generally has placed usin a back seat, with the result that we have lost 
prestige, vide Port Arthur and Shanghai. 

Finally, Mr. Kipling, in a stirring poem entitled The Rowers, 
gave expression to the emotions of the Man in the Street : 
Last night ye swore our voyage was done, 
But seaward still we go ; 
And ye tell us now of a secret vow 
Ye have made with an open foe! 


’Neath all the flags of all mankind 
That use upon the seas, 

Was there no other fleet to find 
That ye strike hands with these? 


Of evil times that men could choose 
On evil fate to fall, 

What brooding Judgment let ye loose 
To pick the worst of all? 


In sight of peace—from the Narrow Seas 
O’er half the world to run— 

With a cheated crew, to league anew 
With the Goth and the shameless Hun ! 


Tell it not in Gath and whisper it not in the streets of 
Ascalon, but not one of these protests would have been penned 
had we been co-operating with any Power but Germany. 


Lord Lansdowne can hardly be said to have distinguished 
himself when taken to task by Lord Newton 
eee (December 8) in the House of Lords for the 

quiry: _unwarrantable attack which he had caused the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs—Lord Cranborne—to 
make on Sir Horace Rumbold in the House of Commons. 
Our Foreign Minister obtained, however, the only reward he 
appears to covet, viz., German approval, for we read in a 
telegram from the Berlin correspondent of the Standard on 
the following day that “great satisfaction is expressed in 
governmental and diplomatic circles, as well as in the Press, 
with Lord Lansdowne’s remarks last night on Sir Horace 
Rumbold’s writings.” We discussed this matter at length 
last month, and may therefore deal with it summarily. The 
reader will recollect that Lord Cranborne had declared 
in regard to Sir Horace Rumbold’s article in the National 
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Review (“ An English tribute to the Emperor Francis Joseph.”’) 
that “any publication by a former representative of this 
country without the leave of the Secretary of State relating 
to recent events which had come under the writer’s notice 
in the course of his official duties would be most reprehensible, 
and his Majesty’s Government were considering what steps 
should be taken so as to leave no room for doubt as to how 
they regarded the subject.” In discussing this threat Lord 
Newton paid a well-deserved tribute to Sir Horace Rumbold asa 
distinguished public servant, “who for more than fifty years 
had been a member of the Diplomatic Service and had served 
with distinction in various parts of the world.” Since his 
retirement from “ the responsible and dignified post of British 
Ambassador at Vienna,” he had, “following the example of 
other eminent public servants,” been occupied in giving to the 
world the benefit of his experience ; and had amongst other 
things recently contributed an article to the MVational Review, 
which was evidently written “with the laudable intention 
of showing that at a critical period as regarded this country 
there was at all events one Government in Europe which 
displayed a friendly attitude towards us.” This article also 
contained comments upon German policy, and its appearance 
“unfortunately” chanced to coincide with the visit of the 
German Emperor to England; but for this, of course, Sir 
Horace Rumbold was in no way responsible. The result was, 
however, that his article “obtained a notoriety which other- 
wise it possibly would not have obtained ; and, finally, it became 
thesubject of aquestion in another place.” Lord Newtondeclared 
that the ex-Ambassador had after all “only stated facts that 
were patent to every one interested in foreign policy,” and it 
would be difficult “for the most exacting person to discover in 
this article any real breach of trust or confidence,” and yet the 
Foreign Office had conveyed the impression to the House of 
Commons that Sir Horace Rumbold “had been guilty of a 
grave breach of trust, which rendered him liable to severe 
pains and penalties for having disclosed official secrets.” Lord 
Newton therefore sought some explanation and reparation from 
Lord Lansdowne. 


Lord Lansdowne adopted what we do not hesitate to describe 

— as a very mean procedure. Having instructed 
his Under Secretary to publicly attack Sir 
Horace Rumbold, and to menace him with grave 
pains and penalties—for the words used in the 
House of Commons are open to no other construction—the 
Secretary of State himself abandoned this brave position when 
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challenged by Lord Newton. Lord Lansdowne was not, however, 
generous or even fair enough to withdraw the imputations upon 
the ex-Ambassador which he could not sustain, and repeated 
them, though in a somewhat watered form. On the pretext 
that “the article contained an account of a very interesting and 
important conversation upon an Official matter which took place 
between the writer and the Emperor of Austria,” as well as 
“an account of communications which had passed between the 
writer and the Austro-Hungarian Government upon a subject 
of great importance and great delicacy, affecting her Majesty 
the late Queen Victoria,” which Sir Horace Rumbold had 
himself reported at the time in official despatches marked 
“confidential” (a common form affixed to all despatches), 
Lord Lansdowne declared that the publication of the article 
could only be regarded as “indiscreet” and even “ repre- 
hensible.” As we disposed of these two points last month, and 
showed that the ex-Ambassador was in the one case merely 
repeating over his own name what was already common know- 
ledge, having appeared in the Austrian Press, while in the 
other case he was simply animated by the laudable desire to 
show that one Sovereign, at any rate, determined to put a stop to 
the vile caricaturing of Queen Victoria, we think it unnecessary 
to discuss the matter again. Having thus repeated the imputa- 
tion, Lord Lansdowne proceeded to shirk its natural conse- 
quences, for he declared: “I gladly respond to the invitation of 
my noble friend to add that we do not suggest, and never have 
suggested, that in committing this indiscretion Sir Horace 
Rumbold was guilty of a betrayal of trust or indeed actuated by 
any unworthy motives,” and that his long and distinguished 
career was “a sufficient guarantee that he would have been 
incapable of any conduct of the kind.” The Secretary of 
State was disingenuous enough to add that Lord Cranborne’s 
statement that his Majesty’s Government were considering what 
steps they should take had no personal application. 


I find in that no imputation on Sir Horace Rumbold. The words were simple 
words, and all that they indicated, and were intended to indicate, was that, as 
there was evidently in the mind of Sir Horace Rumbold and in the minds of 
others, some misconception as to the limits within which these publications 
were to be permitted, we should take care to remove that doubt. . . . We pro- 
pose, in the next issue of the Foreign Office List to publish a new regulation 
affecting the diplomatic service, and we shall make it perfectly clear that 
members of that service must not, without the express permission of the Secre- 
tary of State, publish observations or accounts of their experience in the 
countries in which they are, or have been, offieially employed, nor any informa- 
tion obtained_by them{in their official capacity ; and we shall add—-and I think 
that this is very important —that, in our view, this obligation of {secrecy in 
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regard to official experience and information continues equally after their retire- 
ment from the service. 


In commenting on this childish announcement that the 
Th Foreign Office proposes to muzzle the only class 
7 who are in a position to educate the country 


on questions of foreign policy the Daily Chronicle 
pertinently observes : 


“Tnopportune.” 


It is not easy to blame Sir Horace Rumbold for stating these facts (viz., that 
the Emperor had used friendly expressions towards this country and had de- 
sired that the law should be set in motion for the suppression ef caricatures of 
our Queen). An Ambassador or an ex-Ambassador should not, of course, dis- 
close official secrets; but these facts, as the Austrian Press showed, were already 
well known, and the Emperor’s friendly observation was made not in secret, 
but openly. If Sir Horace Rumbold’s article was in this respect indiscreet, we 
can only hope that there will never be wanting a due supply of men not afraid 
of such useful indiscretions. 


But as the Dazly Chronicle adds, Lord Lansdowne’s “ ruling ” 
goes much further. 


He proposes to institute a censorship not only upon “acccunts” of an ex 
Ambassador’s experiences, but also upon any “ observations” based thereon. 
We trust. that there will be enough public spirit in the diplomatic corps to resist 
this rule of obscurantist red-tape. The government of this country is based 
not on bureaucracy, but on the free play of discussion. Neither Lord Lans- 
downe nor any other Foreign Secretary for the time being is the repository of 
all wisdom and experience. In foreign policy, as in other things, discussion, 
information, and criticism are desirable. When a man retires from the diplo- 
matic service, there is no reason why he should not, in Parliament or in the 
Press, give the country the benetit of his experience and observation. Why in 
the world should we want to muzzle the men whose advice is the best worth 
hearing ? 

While exonerating Sir Horace Rumbold from responsibility for 
the appearance of his article on the eve of the Kaiser’s visit to 
this country, for which, as we explained last month, we were 
“wholly and solely responsible,” Lord Lansdowne affirmed that 
“the publication of this article took place at a most inopportune 
and unfortunate moment.” With this we entirely agree. No- 
thing could have been more “ inopportune” or “ unfortunate ” 
for a British Foreign Minister who was about to sacrifice British 
to German interests than the appearance of such an article at 
suchamoment. Sir Horace Rumbold, who knows his subject as 
no other man does, pointed out with unerring instinct that “the 
Germans continue to be potentially our most unrelenting and 
dangerous foes,” and declared with prophetic insight that “ It is 
indispensable that we should avoid the semblance even of being 
drawn into the orbit of Germany, and thereby allowing it to be 
supposed that we are indifferent to, and still less countenance, 
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the far-reaching designs of the powerful and daily increasing 
pan-German party.” These views are obviously odious to 
British statesmen who consider that their whole duty in foreign 
affairs consists in acting as catspaws to the Kaiser. But in the 
judgment of all good Englishmen who desire to see our policy 
emancipated from the sinister influence of Potsdam, Sir ;Horace 
Rumbold rendered a signal service by his statesmanlike and 
straightforward warning. On our own behalf we will add that 
we are in no respect ashamed of having published this article at 
a moment which was only “ inopportune” to a Foreign Minister 
about to drag us into another ignominious Anglo-German 
enterprise. 


The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, better known in this 
country as the North German Gazette, the semi- 
official organ of the Berlin Foreign Office, pub- 
lished in its issue of December 1o the following 
statement, which has been circulated throughout the Continent 
with the aid of the apparatus at the disposal of the Wilhelm- 
strasse : 


The German 
Démenti. 


The English monthly publication the National Review, in its December 
number, revives the gossip according to which the German Emperor while on 
his last tour in Norway is said to have made some disparaging remarks on the 
King of England, the British Government, and the British people during a visit 
on board an American yacht. As this story is being spread by English and 
French journals on the authority of the ational Review and has been exploited 
in order to work up feeling against Germany, it is necessary to call it what it is 
—an audacious invention. 


We reproduce textually the statement from our December 
number, which is characterised by the German semi-official 
organ as “‘an audacious invention ” : 


We have this story from a credible American source. When cruising 
in the Hehenzollern this summer, off the coast of Norway, the Kaiser 
saw the Stars and Stripes floating from a large yacht. He immediately 
sent a message on board announcing that he proposed to honour the 
American yacht with a visit, and subsequently went on board himself, 
where he found a small family party, presumed to be Americans. His 
hosts were flattered and delighted at the honour, for the Emperor charms all 
men, but they were somewhat surprised at the violence of his attacks upon 
England. We were described as a decadent nation, and our Government as 
rotten, while the strongest abuse of all was reserved for King Edward, who was 
discussed in language which it is not possible for us to reproduce in these pages. 
The astonishment of the Americans was great, but still greater was the amaze- 
ment of the solitary Englishman who happened to be of the party, and who 
had evidently been overlooked in the general introduction. He is probably the 
only Englishman who has ever heard the Kaiser in the 7é/e of Anglophobe, and 
the experience ought to be of use to him, as he is said to be a member of our 
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diplomatic service! This extraordinary incident has been keenly canvassed in 
American society, upon which it has made a great impression. 


We should never dream of lowering these pages by publishing 
mere gossip, still less by circulating “audacious inventions.” 
Our readers may therefore rest assured as to the absolute 
accuracy of the foregoing recital, which we only abstain from 
making more circumstantial because we have no desire to bring in 
the names of private individuals, which are, however perfectly 
familiar to well-informed circles both in the United States and 
Great Britain. However “wildly improbable” this story may 
seem to Anglo-Germanising journalists in London, it happens 
to be substantially and literally true, though we have given an 
exceedingly moderate version of the actual incident. Nor did 
we produce it with the vulgar ambition to print something sen- 
sational, but simply because it is all important that the people 
of this country should not share the illusions which seem 
ingrained in their statesmen. The nation, at any rate, must be 
enlightened as to the “ versatility” of the Kaiser, whose political 
sentiments vary according as he is in English or foreign 
society. The démenti of the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung is 
either inspired by ignorance or falsehood. 


The prolonged Parliamentary Session, which was opened by 

Th the King in person on January 16, was even- 
tually closed on December 18, when Parliament 
was prorogued by Royal Commission. There 
had, it is true, been an adjournment between 
August 8 and October 16, but the working Session had actually 
lasted nearly nine months, one of the longest in our annals. 
The closing Speech from the throne was read by the Lord 
Chancellor, who described it as “his Majesty's speech in his 
Majesty’s own words,” though under our Constitution the Royal 
Speech is understood to be the work of the Cabinet. After 
referring to the two and a half years’ conflict in South Africa, 
which had been “ brought to a successful and honourable con- 
clusion,” the conquered nations having been “ incorporated 
in my Empire,” the hope was expressed that “ material 
prosperity, greater than any they have yet experienced, 
may visit these regions, and that all sections of the 
population may live together in friendship with each other 
and loyalty to the Crown.” After a touching reference 
to the postponement of the Coronation “ through the dangerous 
illness, from which by the blessing of Almighty God I have been 
granted complete recovery,” the Speech expressed “ deep grati- 
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of the community.” The presence of the great Indian feudatory 
Princes at a ceremony of Imperial significance had shown their 
devotion to their King-Emperor, while the attendance of 
the Prime Ministers of the self-governing Colonies gave “ yet 
another proof of the strong feeling of attachment binding these 
free communities to the Crown and to the mother country, 
which was so strikingly manifested during the recent war.” 
Advantage had been taken of their presence to discuss 
questions concerning the relations between various parts 
of the Empire, and confidence was expressed that these 
personal communications, “followed as they have been by 
the visit of the Secretary of State for the Colonies to South 
Africa for the purpose of investigating on the spot the difficult 
problems which there await solution,” will be of the utmost 
value “both in respect of their immediate effects” and as 
“precedents for the future.” Then followed a reference to the 
operations in Somaliland, which had “been conducted in the 
face of difficulties which have hitherto stood in the way of 
complete success,” but our forces were receiving “ valuable 
facilities from the Italian Government,” whose African posses- 
sions are also affected by the Mullah’s aggression, and “ satis- 
faction” was expressed at “the co-operation of the two 
countries in a matter which concerns them both.” It is said 
that the somewhat effusive manner in which English states- 
men have lately expressed their feelings towards Italy have 
made less impression in Rome than would have been the 
case had such utterances not happened to coincide with a 
difficulty in which Italy can be of use to us. The Italians 
are apt to regard these performances as illustrations of British 
“ tactlessness.” 


The Speech from the Throne referred with natural pride to 
.,,-__ the settlement of the long-standing frontier 

The Legislative differences between the Republics of Chili 
Record. = ond Argentine, which had been submitted 
to the arbitration of King Edward, who, “after a careful 
examination of the documentary evidence and a_ survey 
of the localities in dispute by a commission of experts,” 
had “ pronounced an arbitral award which had been readily 
accepted by both parties, and which may be expected to 
prevent the recurrence of misunderstandings between them.” 
The Sugar Convention was described as “putting an end 
to the grave inconveniences resulting from the grant of 
excessive bounties on the production of sugar,” and then 
followed a questionable reference to this deplorable Vene- 
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zuela business, describing the British Government as “acting 
in concert with that of his Imperial Majesty the German 
Emperor” in seeking redress from the Government of Vene- 
zuela for the “unjustifiable and arbitrary acts against British 
subjects and property during the past two years.” The 
alliance with Japan was next alluded to as “an agreement 
under which the two Governments have bound themselves to 
assist one another in certain eventualities for the defence of 
their respective interests.” It will be ‘“‘for the advantage of 
both countries, and will contribute towards the maintenance 
of the general peace in the extreme East.” Reference was also 
made to Sir James Mackay’s commercial treaty with China, 
‘‘which promised to secure, not only for this country but for the 
commerce of the world, valuable facilities and advantages,” 
and though “portions of this treaty will not become operative 


‘unless the same engagements be entered into with China by 


other Powers,” it contained provisions of great value which do 
not depend upon their assent. After a laconic reference to the 
“withdrawal of the international forces” from Shanghai, and to 
the recently concluded treaty with “the Emperor of Ethiopia,” 
satisfaction was expressed at the recent plentiful rainfall which 
had averted the further famine threatened in India. As a 
result of this Providential interposition the great Delhi Durbar 
“for the purpose of proclaiming my succession to the Imperial 
Crown of India” would be held at a period of unusual com- 
mercial and financial prosperity. The Speech from the Throne 
concluded with the usual thanks to “ the gentlemen of the House 
of Commons ” for “the liberal provision made for the services 
of the year,” and a recital of the principal legislative achieve- 
ments of “my lords and gentlemen” in Parliament, viz., the 
London Water Bill, the Licensing Bill, the Reform of the 
Patent Laws, and the Education Bill. 


The closing weeks of the Session did not produce any 

Th remarkable developments. The Education 
Bill went steadily through the requisite stages 
to its appointed end, thanks in no small degree 
to the skill, judgment, and admirable temper of 
Mr. Balfour and the extraordinary ineffectiveness 
of the Opposition. On the Report stage in the House of 
Commons, Lord Hugh Cecil, who has perhaps gained a 
greater Parliamentary reputation during the last year than 
any other member of the House of Commons, brought for- 
ward his “right of entry” proposal in an impressive speech. 
His suggestion was that parents should be allowed to 
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remove their children out of any public elementary school 
during the hours set apart for religious instruction in 
order that they might be taught the parental religion else- 
where, while on the other hand the Local Authority should 
direct the managers of any school to allow distinctive religious 
instruction to be given whenever a reasonable number of 
parents required it. Lord Hugh Cecil’s argument so impressed 
the Prime Minister as to induce him to abstain from voting, 
but the proposal was ultimately rejected by 243 votes to 
57- The debate on the Third Reading of the Education Bill 
commenced on December 2, but merely consisted of a re-hash 
of speeches which the House had heard ad nauseam and the 
public had long ceased to read. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, who moved the rejection of the Bill, amused himself 
by what he called “arguing at large” on the whole measure. 
Mr. Long replied, justifying the retention of the Denominational 
School system on the ground that even if compulsory expropria- 
tion were equitable it would cost the country £25,000,000. 
Mr. Bryce followed with some characteristic clap-trap to 
the effect that the passing of the measure would mark the 
beginning of a great struggle, that the country had been set 
on fire, &c. &c., which enabled Sir William Anson (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Education), who has 
achieved distinction in his new office, in an admirable defensive 
speech to point to the very inadequate reflection of this 
national conflagration in the House of Commons. Dr. 
Macnamara, one of the very few Radical Members who 
have increased their reputation during the Education 
debates, paid a warm tribute to Mr. Balfour and Sir 
William Anson for their management of a Bill, which had 
had the miraculous result of creating in the minds of the English 
people “something like interest in the Education Question.” 
The Third Reading debate was concluded on December 4 after 
an appreciative speech from Sir Richard Jebb, who vindicated 
the Ministerial measure as promoting the efficiency of the public 
elementary schools, co-ordinating the various kinds of education, 
and making education a popular feature in the local life of 
England ; Sir William Harcourt, on the contrary, accused the 
Government of deliberately drafting a Bill with the object 
of excluding popular control. After a winding-up speech 
from Mr. Balfour, who spoke with becoming modesty of his 
really great legislative achievement, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s motion for the rejection of the measure was 
negatived by 286 votes to 134, and the Third Reading was 
carried by 246 to 123, or a majority of 123. 
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The debates on the Education Bill in the House of Lords 
The Education *°'° preceded by one of those discussions on 
Bill inthe 2 constitutional figment such as delight the 
heart of the Parliamentary Mandarin. Lord 

Lords. Spencer solemnly inquired whether the Govern- 
ment adhered to the view expressed by the present Lord 
Chancellor on April 2, 1897, when Lord Halsbury stated that 
if he had the power he would have ruled the discussion of a 
certain group of Amendments to the Voluntary Schools Bill of 
that year out of order as being inconsistent with the resolutions 
of the House of Commons of 1671 and 1678 relating to money 
Bills! Having no such power, however, Lord Halsbury had 
then consulted the House as to whether the amendments 
were in order. The late Lord Herschell expressed the opinion 
that the question was doubtful, very sensibly pointing out that 
if such amendments could not be moved, the House of Lords 
was reduced to impotence in discussing a great educational 
question. Lord Halsbury now met Lord Spencer’s inquiry by 
the assertion that the same difficulty existed with respect to 
this year’s Education Bill, and declared that it could only be 
avoided by the House of Commons waiving its strict privileges 
and consenting to consider amendments sent down by the 
House of Lords, the non-consideration of which would 
practically debar that House from discussing an important 
Bill. The way being at length cleared, the Education 
Bill was introduced by the Duke of Devonshire, who reviewed 
its history, sketched its scope, and enforced its necessity in a 
practical speech which clearly recognised that the subject was 
exhausted. The feature of the debate was of course the heroic 
intervention of Dr. Temple, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who, in spite of his growing infirmities, insisted on rising and 
succeeded in making a strong and sensible if unenthusiastic 
speech on behalf of the Bill, which he described as “a great 
step in advance. I believe that it will greatly improve the 
secular education. . . . Iam ready to admit—I fully believe 
that the aim of the Bill, though not adequately pursued, is 
honestly pursued. The Bill is an honest and statesmanlike 
measure.” At these words the Primate swayed and fell back 
into his seat. But he bravely rose and resumed the interrupted 
sentence, which was, in fact, a dying appeal, “and I hope your 
lordships, in spite of any objections that might be made, will 
nevertheless pass it into law and let us see how it acts when it 
begins to work.” Having uttered these characteristic words, 
the stricken Archbishop was helped out of the Chamber, which 
was never again to be illuminated by his saving common sense, 
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He lingered on for nearly three weeks, and then passed 
peacefully and painlessly away, leaving the nation poorer by 
the loss of a great personality, but richer by the record of such 
a strenuous, unsparing, and triumphant life. On the day follow- 
ing this moving scene the Bishop of Winchester informed the 
House of Lords that he had been charged by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to say that his Grace “had intended to close his 
speech with an earnest appeal to all those with whom his words 
might have influence—managers lay and clerical alike—and to 
all those connected with the Church—that it should be one of 
their primary and foremost efforts when the Bill became law to 
see that no hardship was inflicted thereby on Nonconformists.” 
The Archbishop had been most anxious that “the last words 
of his speech should be such an appeal on behalf of those 
who, while not belonging to the Church of England, were 
as much entitled to their religious convictions as any one.” 


Debates in the House of Lords have lost their savour since 
the withdrawal of Lord Salisbury, and the set 
speeches on the Education Bill call for no 
particular comment, though it should be noted 


‘‘ Wear and 
Tear.” 


that Lord Goschen made a gallant effort to raise the general 
standard of eloquence, while Lord Rosebery enlivened the 


proceedings by his spirited sallies. The Second Reading was 
carried after two days’ debate by 147 votes to 37, but the 
Radical Bishop of Hereford was subsequently allowed by a 
tolerant House to make a violent Second Reading speech in 
Committee in which he ran amok at the whole measure. He 
denied that the opposition to the Bill was mainly confined to 
Nonconformists, though when he came to instances he was 
compelled to cite himself in his threefold capacity of Church- 
man, educationist, and citizen. He objected to it because it 
made a pitiful provision for secondary education, destroyed 
School Boards, and committed the Church to a game of 
“grab.” The purely selfish policy of getting all one could 
was bad enough in the political arena. “In China and 
Africa it was bad enough, but he could not endure it in 
the Church of Christ.” To mark his want of confidence 
in the iniquitous Church of which he is so eccentric an 
ornament the Bishop of Hereford afterwards moved an 
amendment to invert the proportion of foundational managers in 
“ non-provided,” z.e., Voluntary Schools, which was rejected by 
a majority of five to one. The more serious and practical 
Bishop of Manchester succeeded in carrying an important 
amendment against the Government, known as the “ Wear and 
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Tear Amendment,” providing that all damage due to wear and 
tear in Voluntary Schools should be made good by the Local 
Authority. The Duke of Devonshire, who can scarcely be 
charged with excessive sympathy towards Denominational 
Schools, admitted that the burden cast upon them in certain 
cases would be a heavy one, but he opposed a proposal which 
would disturb the carefully considered arrangements of the 
Government to regulate the financial relations between the 
Local Authority and the Managers. The Bishop, however, pre- 
vailed over the Duke, and the amendment was carried by 114 
votes to 88, in spite of Lord Spencer’s assertion that it trespassed 
on the financial monopoly of the Lower House. An important 
discussion arose on the Kenyon-Slaney Clause, the effect of 
which, according to the Lord Chancellor, was that religious 
instruction in a non-provided school would be given in 
accordance with the provisions of the trust deed, but 
would be under the control of the managers. To this he 
moved an amendment in the form of a proviso “that 
nothing in this sub-section shall affect any provision in 
a trust deed tor reference to the Bishop or superior 
ecclesiastical or other denominational authority, so far as 
such provision gives to the Bishop or authority the power of 
deciding whether the character of the religious instruction is or 
is not in accordance with the provisions of the trust deed.” 
Lord Halsbury explained that this clause was not aimed at the 
clergy, but was simply intended to curb extremists who were 
not loyal to the Church. This evasive explanation pleased 
Lord Spencer but it did not greatly impress the friends of the 
Voluntary Schools, who supported an amendment proposed by 
the Duke of Northumberland seeking to protect “any person 
having under the trust deed duties in respect of the religious 
instruction” against arbitrary interference by the managers 
which was rejected by 96 votes to 65. 


Before the Education Bill finally left the House of Lords, 
iii the Duke of Norfolk moved an amendment 
per to the ‘‘Wear and Tear” Amendment (which 

; was now part of the Bill) to the effect that 

the obligation thereby thrown on the local education authority 
“shall throw no additional charge on any public fund,” the 
Lord Chancellor explaining that this modification would enable 
the question to be discussed in the House of Commons on 
its merits without raising any question of privilege. On the 
following day the Bill came down to the Commonsfrom the Lords, 
and the Speaker ruled—though with evident reluctance—that 


* 
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the Bishop of Manchester’s “‘ Wear and Tear” Amendment, as 
amended by the Duke of Norfolk, involved no breach of 
privilege. After an acrimonious discussion, Mr. Lloyd-George 
moved to amend the amended amendment by words which 
would empower the Local Authority to decide how much of 
“the wear and tear” it would undertake. This curious pro- 
posal received so much support from the Ministerial Party that 
Mr. Balfour felt obliged to leave the question open, and it was 
ultimately carried by 194 votes to 165. Whereupon Sir James 
Fergusson moved to omit the Duke of Norfolk’s addition (which 
had merely been made in order to secure discussion for the 
‘Wear and Tear” Amendment in the House of Commons), 
and, after prolonged discussion, the proposed deletion was 
agreed to by 200 votes to 104. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man thereupon moved to reject the Lords’ Amendment, as 
amended, on the absurd ground that it impaired the “ dignity” 
of the House of Commons, and disturbed the original arrange- 
ment as to the responsibility for the internal repairs of Church 
Schools, which had been confirmed in committee in the Commons 
by 337 votesto 35. Mr. Balfour announced that he intended to 
leave the question open, but denied that the action of the Lords 
was in any sense a breach of privilege. Ultimately the “Wear 
and Tear ” Amendment was carried by 197 votes to 159, owing, 
it must be admitted, to the support of sixty-five Nationalists— 
who had been ordered to attend by Archbishop Walsh—up- 
wards of fifty supporters of the Government voting with the 
minority. Another controversy which was marked by some 
heat was the discussion of the re-drafted Kenyon-Slaney 
Clause, against which Lord Hugh Cecil, whose speeches are 
an intellectual and spiritual refreshment, entered an eloquent 
protest, as a violation of trust deeds, insulting to the clergy 
and the bishops, and a grave injury to the whole Church of 
England. It cast a greater burden on them than they could 
endure, and they must agitate to redress it. Ultimately the 
Lords’ Amendment was accepted, and after purely formal pro- 
ceedings in the Upper House the Education Bill received the 
Royal Assent. 


Englishmen have been too pre-occupied with other questions 
to pay much attention to the revolutionary pro- 

5 Deh enh s pat of the German Reichstag, “a they 
cannot be wholly ignored if only on account of 
the intimate connection between the internal politics and the 
external policy of the German Empire. The fons et origo mali 
appears to have been the “ deal” between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the representatives of the “ governing party,” ze., the 


Conspiracy. 
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Clerical Centre, the leaders of the Conservatives, and the 
National Liberals, in order to save the Tariff Bill, On October 
16 Count von Bilow, the Imperial Chancellor, had declared 
in the Reichstag that the Government would not on any 
account consent to the increase in the minimum duties on grain 
which had been carried in the committee on the tariff, and 
emphasised this statement by the declaration that the federated 
Governments of Germany were absolutely unanimous upon this 
point. On October 21 he explained the reason for this atti- 
tude in these words: “I know no one either in or out of this 
House whom I credit with the ability to conclude commercial 
treaties on the basis of minimum duties higher than those which 
are proposed in the Bill.” But during the “deal” to which 
we have referred, he accepted a duty of forty marks per ton 
on barley used for brewing purposes, while for other barley the 
duty would be maintained at thirty marks. What makes his 
latest volte face still more surprising was the assurance given in 
the official Memorandum accompanying the Tariff Bill, which 
asserted that “according to the unanimous verdict of experts it 
was impossible for customs purposes to establish a practical 
difference which should be outwardly recognisable between 
barley intended for fodder and barley intended for brewing. 
For this reason, if for no other, barley could not be treated on 
a different basis according to the purpose for which it was to 
be employed.” We need make no “ malignant” British comments 
on Count von Biilow’s change of front, as the subject has been 
exhausted by the Berlin press, the Vossische Zeitung, e.g. con- 
demned ‘‘a contrast between words and deeds so marked that it 
could not fail to exercise a material influence upon the position 
of the Imperial Chancellor both as regards foreign countries 
and among the German people.” The British Cabinet should 
take the following sentence to heart, in which the organ of the 
Berlin dourgeotste declares: “If in future the Imperial Chan- 
cellor asks for ‘confidence,’ it should always be remembered 
that there is a difference between words and deeds, and that 
experience does not justify confidence, but rather caution.” In 
order still further to conciliate the Agrarians, though it has not 
conciliated the extreme wing of that insatiable party, the 
Government also agreed to lower the duties on agricultural 
implements and machinery, which made the injustice of “the 
deal” all the more glaring to other classes of the community. 


The “deal,” however, was only the beginning of the plot. 
“En Bloc.” When the House had finished the Second 

"Reading of the Tariff Bill, and was about to go 
sertatim through the 946 items of the tariff, Herr von Kardoff, 
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one of the chief conspirators and the leader of the so-called 
Free Conservatives, rose and declared that “in a few minutes” 
a resolution supported by the Clericals, the National Liberals, 
and the two Conservative parties, would be introduced for the 
adoption en bloc of the tariff. The President of the Chamber 
doubted whether such procedure was in accordance with the 
rules, but he weakly consented to allow the proposal to be 
discussed. Then followed a series of scenes quite unprece- 
dented in the Reichstag, where decorum had hitherto reigned, 
which finally reduced that body to the level of the Austrian 
Reichsrath, the French Chamber of Deputies, or our own 
House of Commons when it becomes an Irish bear-garden. 
But far more serious than the scenes were the political results, 
for the majority, acting with the connivance of the Government, 
absolutely stifled all discussion of the Tariff Bill, and ultimately 
forced it through the House ex d/oc by an arbitrary alteration of 
the rules. The Third Reading of this extraordinary Bill, which 
had been officially described as impossible in its present form, 
was carried after a statement from the versatile Count Bilow 
that the Government regarded it as an effective basis for the 
renewal of the commercial treaties! The impression made upon 
thoughtful people in Germany by the reactionary attack on the 
Reichstag may be gathered from the remarkable manifesto 
which Professor Mommsen, the veteran historian, has published 
in the Nation, entitled “Our Only Salvation,” which boldly 
affirms that “the overthrow of the Imperial constitution is rapidly 
progressing” and that legislative force has been given without 
serious discussion “to an enactment (the Tariff Bill) which cuts 
deep into every economic relation,and which determines the most 
manifold, important, and vital questions that affect the nation as 
well as the individual.” At the same time the German Reichstag 
has lost the right of speech, which has been vested in the 
President of the moment. The old autocratic rule of the 
monarch was “a mild and humane form of government” com- 
pared to the tyranny of sordid interests which now menaced 
Germany. The learned professor concluded with an appeal to 
all genuine Liberals to join forces with the Social Democrats. 


We must note the conclusion of an important treaty between 
Great Britain and the Emperor Menelek of 


a gaged Abyssinia, or, to give him his proper title, “ the 
Abyssinia. King of Kings of Ethiopia,” the successful nego- 


tiation of which is largely due to our very 
capable representative at the Court of the Emperor, Colonel 
Harrington. On the face of it it seems to be a fair arrange- 
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ment, and not its least merit is that it must definitely disabuse 
the Abyssinian mind of the idea sedulously implanted by in- 
terested third parties that Great Britain desires to encroach on 
the Imperial dominions. After fixing a definite delimitation of 
the respective frontiers of Abyssinia and the Sudan, the Emperor 
accords to Great Britain a valuable commercial enclave of 400 
hectares near Itang on the Baro river, to be held so long as the 
Sudan is under the Anglo-Egyptian Government. We also 
obtain the right to construct a railway from the Sudan to 
Uganda, as also this important safeguard “ His Majesty the 
Emperor Menelik II., King of Kings of Ethiopia, engages himself 
towards the Government of his Britannic Majesty not to con- 
struct, or allow to be constructed, any work across the Blue 
Nile, Lake Tsana, or the Sobat, which would arrest the flow of 
their waters into the Nile, except in agreement with his Britannic 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of the Sudan.” 
The value of this clause lies in the fact that it finally secures 
the head waters of the Nile for Egypt, and allows the construc- 
tion of the great reservoir recommended in the report of Sir 
William Garstin which was endorsed by Lord Cromer. 


We published in the December number of the National 
a Review an article from the pen of Mr. Arnold 

* White, entitled “Gunnery v. Paint,” which con- 
tained the following passage : 


Prize firing has been too often regarded as a nuisance by every one but the 
gunnery lieutenant, who is dependent on the commander’s good pleasure for 
the time alloted to gunnery. Human nature being what it is, curious results 
followed. Sometimes the practice ammunition is thrown overboard, because 
it is more important to complete the practice within the time allowed than to 
carry it out efficiently. I am personally acquainted with two gunnery instructors 
who have ditched—z.e., jettisoned—practice ammunition. 


The December number of the National Review contained a 
letter from Captain Duke Crofton, late R.N., entitled “Gunnery 
v. Paint—a Reply,” which dealt with this statement as follows : 


I should like next to refer to the statement that “sometimes the practice 
ammunition is thrown overboard,” as, if not disputed, this might be believed to 
be a not uncommon occurrence. There is, of course, an old service yarn to 
this effect, which all of us have heard in the days of our youth ; but I can state 
that in my own experiences I have never known of such a thing being done, 
and I challenge the writer to produce one such authentic case in the last twenty 
years as having taken place in any ship of the Royal Navy with heavy gun 
ammunition ; if he can do so to the satisfaction of the Editor of this Review I 
will forward a subscription of two guineas to any naval charity that may be 


— provided the writer will dothe same if he is unable to substantiate this 
able. 
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fore satisfied, in acc 
letter, that Mr. Ar 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


IT is not long since Mr. Arthur Balfour was discussing the 
extreme difficulty which one nation has in understanding the 
mind of another. The observation is not new, but it is singu- 
larly opportune at a moment when the leading civilised coun- 
tries are pursuing two opposite ends with equal ardour. Side 
by side with the boundless development of industry, which, by 
the interlocking of material interests, is probably the most 
powerful incentive to peace, may be observed the unlimited 
development of the workmanship of destruction, which must be 
regarded as the most powerful incentive to war. Which of 
these movements will gain the day? I shirk the question, 
having no taste for prophecy. 

What I wish to lay stress upon for the time being, is that 
every war is in reality the result not merely of the conflict of 
interests which in the eyes of superficial onlookers is its obvious 
cause, but still more of a long accumulation of mutual mis- 
understandings, To discover the original responsibilities is the 
arduous and often futile labour of the historian. Were the 
Spartans or the Athenians in the right during the Peloponnesian 
War? Although destitute of actuality, this question has 
excited and still excites many persons who find themselves 
unable to arrive at a clear conception of the facts. How could 
I hope, with any pretence of impartiality, to distinguish between 
the wrongs and the rights of my own country in struggles in 
which we have been engaged in more or less recent times ? And 
even if I succeeded in this onerous task, it would probably only 
result in the revival of bitter memories, the rekindling of 
dormant fires of hatred, and the awakening of fresh elements of 
misunderstanding, all the more as the demonstration of an 
injury usually makes mankind very ill-disposed towards those 
whom they have injured. The only serious labourer in the 
field of peace is he who teaches peoples to know one another. 
International relations being founded upon an incalculable 
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number of misunderstandings accentuated by common tradi- 
tions of violence, I opine that the wiser course is to devote the 
prevailing peace to mutual study, or the even humbler duty of 
explaining in good faith the policy of one’s own country as 
occasion arises. 

It will not be questioned that the judgment of Englishmen 
upon Frenchmen or of Frenchmen upon Englishmen is usually 
founded on inadequate knowledge. Nor can it be doubted 
that there is no larger sphere of reciprocal misapprehension on 
the two sides of the Channel than the vast field of faith and 
religious practices. Stop the first passer-by in Piccadilly and 
cross-examine him as to the state of religion in France. He will 
not improbably tell you that the French, apart from a little 
group of Atheists, are an idolatrous people steeped in the most 
abject superstitions, On the other hand every good Boulevardier 
will inform you that the English religion is a mixture of 
bigotry, fanaticism, and hypocrisy. I will not stop to discuss 
these rival criticisms. I merely cite them as a proof of the 
profound misunderstanding prevailing between people who at 
bottom profess the same faith, even when no national interests 
are involved. With this warning to the reader against the 
current prejudices which unbeknown to us form the bases 
of those hasty judgments which constitute what we worship 
as a ‘public opinion” I desire to-deal with a single point in 
French religious policy upon which the Protestant nations 
seem inclined to run off at a tangent. I refer to the relations 
between the State and the Religious Orders, which we in France 
term Congregations. 

I may be asked, What is “ religious policy” ? Theoretically, 
of course, it is always easy to declare that there is no room for 
political action in the relations between religion and the State, 
and that the latter has exhausted its legitimate functions of 
interference when it has granted full liberty to the religious 
opinions and practices of its people. But as a matter of fact 
we find that even among the nations emancipated from Rome 
by Luther and his disciples, the State and the Church, in 
accordance with inherited traditions, are inclined mutually to 
support one another in opposing the efforts of new movements. 
I imagine that no one will deny that the Church of England 
occupies a position of privilege, but I readily recognise that this 
privilege, which is a lingering vestige of the ancient domination 
of the Church before the great schism of the sixteenth century, 
has known how to accommodate itself, however illogically, with 
a remarkable extension of religious liberty. In countries which 
have remained subject to the authority of the Roman Pontiff, 
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the Church, while retaining control of a great part of her 
ancient power, is making every effort to absorb the State and 
thus continues the eternal conflict between the two forces which 
produced the Reformation and secured its ultimate success. On 
the one side you have a Theocracy; on the other an independent 
civil authority. These are the opposing powers in the long 
secular struggle. The people of nations which have not had a 
Reformation find their position threatened by the international 
Roman Catholic power, which is at once a religion and a 
government rolled into one, Their position is surely entitled 
to some sympathy on the part of those who have had the 
advantage of a Reformation. It will not be seriously disputed 
that the Roman Catholic Church claims the right like every 
Theocracy to provide mankind both with the laws of Heaven 
and with the laws of earth, the heavenly and the earthly code 
being united by the iron bands of an irresistible logic. Through 
dogma on the one hand and policy on the other the Church 
claims dominion over every human development. She pro- 
claims the infallible dogma through her Head, who also claims 
a political sovereignty, and, as an absolute monarch, superior 
to all earthly monarchs, the Sovereign Pontiff, the vicegerent 
of God, claims to dispose of the Governments of nations, to 
loose and unloosen consciences, to impose or relax obedience 
as may seem right to him. The whole -history of the Church 
attests the accuracy of this assertion. What a tremendous 
religious power is that which penetrates into every detail of 
government. What a tremendous political power is that 
whose ultimate sanction is the terrible menace of everlasting 
punishment. 

If we could not appeal to history in support of this inter- 
pretation of the absolute authority of Rome, we could always 
turn to the Syllabus and the accompanying Encyclical to learn 
that the Church formally condemns liberty of conscience, which 
is described as a “delirium”; proclaims her own right to 
“employ force,” and refuses to be “reconciled” with 
“liberalism, progress, and modern civilisation.” Such is the 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, and such her principle 
of government, and as she claims through the mouth of one of 
her greatest Popes, Gregory VII.—it must be admitted with irre- 
futable logic—that spiritual infallibility involves temporal 
infallibility, it follows that mankind, body, and soul, material 
and moral interests, must surrender to the Roman absolutism. 
As a matter of fact, owing to the “misfortunes of the 
times,” this “ideal” has only been realised in the Papal States, 
which can scarcely be held up as models of good government. 
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In studying other countries we must distinguish between those 
where the Church of Rome has the upper hand owing to the 
numerical preponderance of her adherents, and those in which, 
owing to their being in a minority, she has to conform to 
“heretical” laws. Not a single one of the nations termed 
Catholic would to-day accept a theocratic form of government. 
Civil society is too strongly organised both in Monarchies and 
Republics to entertain the idea of a total capitulation to the 
claims of Rome. Pragmatic Sanctions or Concordats have 
established truces between the human authority of the 
Sovereign or the nation and the “representative of God,” who 
claims nothing less than autocracy in Heaven and on 
earth. By these halting arrangements, in which the 
traditions of an unbearable past have generally got the 
better of unsophisticated human reason, a more or less 
serious part of the civil and political independence of the 
State has been necessarily sacrificed to the pretensions of a 
Church which refuses to tolerate any idea of independence. 
Can we be astonished that there should be perpetual fric- 
tion between societies in a condition of evolution and 
the absolute unchanging power which has never abandoned 
a single one of its claims? From this contact arise permanent 
conflicts, which can only end on the day when the Church is 
deprived of her ancient privileges, and is constrained to 
recognise that she has no rights in the State to anything beyond 
the common stock of liberty. But she is far from being in 
this frame of mind. Not that she disdains to claim on her 
own behalf that liberty which she condemns doctrinally when 
accorded to others. But she will only accept it with the 
traditional supplement of State privileges, and every proposal 
that she should occupy the same position as other bodies in the 
nation is denounced as an outrage and a “persecution.” On 
the other hand in countries in which she finds herself in a 
minority, the Roman Catholic Church discreetly veils those 
claims to universal dominion over men and governments which 
are so haughtily put forward elsewhere. In these cases she 
owes, and can only owe, her power to the principle of Liberty. 
She therefore readily becomes “ liberal,” and the neutrality of 
the public schools, e.g., which she regards as an insupportable 
tyranny in States where she has the upper hand, is welcome to 
her as a precious boon in the States which have emancipated 
themselves from the Roman jurisdiction. An Archbishop Ireland 
may be as liberal as he pleases in the United States, but every 
precaution is taken to prevent his words which border on the 
perilous confines of heresy from disturbing the thoughts of the 
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older nations still slumbering under the Roman tutelage. 
This double-faced attitude on the part of the Church contributes 
powerfully to falsify the judgment of Protestant nations upon 
the action of civil governments in Catholic countries which 
are still struggling from day to day to liberate themselves from 
the terrible Roman yoke. Observing that the Roman Catholic 
Church is extremely peaceful in their own country, inclined to 
demand a maximum of liberty, but very submissive to the laws, 
and respectful towards established authority—an opposite 
policy to that pursued elsewhere—many honest persons in 
what I may call the countries of Luther allow themselves to be 
deceived by appearances, and, without making any serious 
examination of the cause and conditions of the conflict between 
the Government and the Church, are moved to compassion by 
the fate of those “unhappy monks” who, by the way, received 
short shrift from Protestant rulers at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. In this respect no doubt the French Revolution followed 
the English Reformation, but the Catholic reaction—which in 
England did not survive the reign of Mary Tudor, who was 
justly christened “ bloody ”—triumphed after Waterloo, since 
when, so far from relaxing its grasp, it has every day been 
enlarging it. It is necessary that these elementary facts should 
be realised if a sound opinion is to be formed upon the conflict 
between the Church and State in France. 

If I prefer dealing with the general aspects of the problem, 
it is because they supply the key to the secular conflict of which 
the noisy incidents in Brittany were mere miserable episodes. 
The question to be answered to-day, which is as burning as it 
was in the fifteenth century, among the nations which escaped 
the influence of the Reformation, is what should be the relations 
between the Roman Catholic Church and the States which arose 
on the transformation of the old Pagan world into Christian 
communities ? There was no clerical hierarchy in the Greco- 
Roman civilisation any more than there was spiritual power in 
our sense of the word, or theocracy. An aristocracy subject 
te a sovereign (who was sometimes elective and sometimes 
hereditary), and limited by popular action, constituted at once 
the soul, the heart and the muscles of the ruling power. Priests, 
augurs, and oracles were mere auxiliaries of the civil authority, 
and their assistance was only enlisted on special occasions. The 
sacrificial priest was simply an expert practised in the art of 
immolating the victim according to the rites agreeable to the 
great Olympians, and in drawing inferences for the use of 
leaders in peace or war. The augur and the oracle merely 
furnished further machinery for prying into the future when 
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political decisions had to be made. Then again, both private 
citizens and public men did not hesitate when occasion arose to 
ignore the counsels thus coaxed from the higher Powers—too 
often recognised as fallible. Every schoolboy knows the 
history of the sacred fowls which on refusing to eat (which was 
a bad omen), were thrown into the sea so that they should at 
any rate be compelled to drink. Nor did the great Demos- 
thenes scruple to accuse the Pythian oracle of “ Phillipising.” 
Aristophanes had already brutally “hustled” the gods and 
goddesses whom he put on the stage, but this gross irreverence 
was more easily overlooked than the philosophy of Socrates. 
Why? Simply because the conception of religion at that time 
had really nothing in common with what we now understand 
by religion. The gods were in fact magnified men, subject to 
destiny like ourselves, who intervened in human affairs to the 
best of their ability and according to their fancies, their hatreds 
and their affections. 

In its childhood mankind had seen these gods as heroes 
identified by ancient syncretism with the representation of 
cosmic phenomena, with warlike attributes imposing order on 
mankind and fighting wild beasts and brigands with lightning, 
bows and arrows, spears and clubs. 

They became idealised through the mists of legend, but were 
never in fact anything more than glorified human beings, 
the sport of a higher power of a more or less incalculable 
character. No reader of Pagan history would suggest that 
morality was the province of the Pagan gods. The teaching of 
social or private ethics, more or less skilfully connected with 
the religious conception of the world, was the business of 
philosophers preaching in the schools or the market-place. 
These supplied the real spiritual element, to use a word the 
future of which was to be so great, though it had not yet come 
into existence. The philosopher, far more than the Hiereus or 
the Pontifex appears to be the real forerunner of our priests, 
and this explains the animosity of all the supporters of 
established order against Socrates the Revolutionary. Is it 
then surprising that when St. Paul appeared beforethe Areopagus 
to expound to an unbelieving world the faith of the new Jewish 
sect, and to deduce from it an earthly life, which if it had 
ever been realised would have been an absolute negation of 
everything which had been seen thus far, the sages simply 
shook their heads contemptuously and said, this man is mad, 
let us have pity on his madness? Sospoke the sages ; and the 
madman carrying a new ideal conquered the world. He 
conquered the world for his ideal. But an ideal is never 
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so beautiful as in the original hope. The Christian ideal had 
no sooner gained the day and become accepted, than men 
with the best intentions in the world, in order to give effect to 
it, found themselves constrained to deform it, consciously or not, 
and to reduce it from its lofty proportions to the level of those 
interests which inevitably rally round any doctrine, however 
disinterested, on the pretext of upholding it. 

If there be a kingdom of which it may truly be said that it is 
not of this world, it is assuredly the Kingdom of Christ. Never 
was a truer word spoken. But I may perhaps be allowed, 
without being guilty of any reflection on the dogmas of the 
Church, to observe what an immense gulf separates the reality 
from the idea. The Kingdom of Christ was not of this world, 
but can it be denied that in the hands of men it became of this 
world? The endowment of a church with a political and 
social organisation so as to furnish it with the means of saving 
the souls of men doubtless seemed and may still seem an 
inevitable necessity. Nevertheless this material strength in the 
shape of brute force and money enlisted in the service of a 
doctrine of superhuman idealism, infallibly ends by lowering 
the most beautiful ideal from its lofty spiritual summits to the 
sorry level of human interests. So long as an ideal remains 
the emblem of defeat, nothing can touch the beauty or the 
grandeur of its influence on the human soul. But no sooner 
does victory give the ideal possession of man, with all his 
inherited traditions, than it becomes in its turn possessed by 
man, and man adapts it with the requisite sophistry to his un- 
regenerate state of mind. 

Thus the Essenian communism, which was the earliest form 
of Christianity, has grown through the bloody pages of history 
from a complete disregard of worldly possessions to the creation 
of that formidable aggregate of political and social interests 
which is concentrated in the person of the Supreme Pontiff of 
Rome. So long as the domination of the Master was confined 
to the soul, it was open to every man to make his account with 
the Czsar to whom he was advised to render what was due, and 
when in the process of evolution the individual citizen secured 
certain fragments of liberty from Cesar, the growth of the 
individual, which is the basis of modern civilisation, far from 
being thwarted by the moral precepts of the Temple, could not 
fail to derive the most precious benefits from them. But if the 
spiritual Master directly or indirectly tends to usurp the 
position of Czsar, and while possessing doctrinal control of 
the human soul he also claims the government of earthly 
Society ; if he claims the right to employ force, and does not 
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hesitate to use it; if he arrogates the power of disposing of 
worldly goods, then he monopolises complete control of human 
society and the development of the human being finds itself 
checked in every direction by an overwhelming power which 
claims him body and soul. That is why the growth of the 
temporal power of the holy See, which seemed at the outset to 
be such an efficacious assistance to the moral propaganda of 
the Church, resulted, after a long feud between popes and 
emperors, in the great schism of the sixteenth century, thanks 
to which the nations which have since expanded most rapidly 
emancipated themselves from the Roman yoke. 

Let us closely examine the position apart from all creeds. 
What are the issues between Church and State in the countries 
liberated by Luther? Among these peoples the natural 
struggle between liberty and authority follows its wonted 
course without the addition of that terrible conflict of creeds 
which bathed Europe in blood during the period of the 
‘Roman Unity,” or the violence which weakens and sterilises 
those countries which still remain under the hegemony of St. 
Peter. The distinction between Roman Catholic and non- 
Catholic countries is rather of social than religious interest. 
Outside Russia, where as yet there is no liberty of worship, I 
venture to affirm, without even excepting China—which is far 
more tolerant than our missionaries recognise—that the human 
conscience has secured pledges of liberty in every part of the 
world. In the French Republic, to speak only of my own 
country, it may seem at a distance to those who derive their 
information from the Clerical Press, that the Civil Government is 
encroaching on the liberty of Catholics, whereas, in reality, the 
French nation has merely accepted her inheritance in the long 
struggle which her kings waged to secure independence from 
Sacerdotalism and to uphold civil society—often enough with 
inadequate vigour—against the universal tendency of religious 
corporations to merge the State in the Church. Louis XV., who 
was anything but a revolutionary sovereign, was compelled to 
close many hundreds of convents. The Constituent Assembly 
of 1789 suppressed all the Monastic Orders (Louis XVI. 
counter-signing the measure) to give effect to the famous 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, with the principle of which 
the existence of the Congregations was deemed incompatible. 
The governing principle of the French Revolution was that 
certain inalienable rights are inherent in mankind, upon which 
neither Church nor State may encroach, and which the 
individual must not be allowed to abdicate. The Congregation 
representing a theocratic Government, claims to trample these 
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rights under foot, for in the monastic creed liberty is replaced 
by obedience, personal property by mortmain, the family by 
celibacy. The personality of man is to be annihilated and 
the individual is to become part of a machine. Perinde ac 
cadaver. In the Congregation man destroys himself for the 
benefit of the Roman autocracy. If liberty is to be saved, it 
is necessary that this instrument of medizval domination should 
disappear. The right of free association can only exist on the 
condition that servile association is replaced by the régime of 
liberty. Man has no right to make himself a slave, and the 
choice for civilisation is between slavery and liberty. 

The movement in France to recover for civil society the 
public services originally monopolised by the Church dates 
from the Revolution. We have already won from the Church 
the civil status which, for nearly a century after the Edict of 
Nantes, was denied to Protestants. Thanks to that innovation 
of the Revolution, viz., the institution of the civil mayoralty, 
French citizens who are not Roman Catholics are now per- 
mitted to be born, to marry and to die without the intervention 
of the Church, which was formerly obligatory. Then, again, 
by abolishing Zs Tribunaux d’officialité, we have emancipated 
our courts from the Church, and to-day French citizens are 
only accountable to civil justice. We have also emancipated 
our Service de [ Assistance Publique from the Church, which she 
had managed in such a fashion under the ancien régime as to 
make the hospitals veritable charnel-houses ; three patients 
slept in one bed at the Hotel-Dieu in Paris, while there were 
1,250,000 beggars in a total population of twenty-six millions. 
National education has also been liberated from the Church, 
under whose auspices it is hardly an exaggeration to say it had be- 
come an organisation of ignorance, seeing that a hundred years 
ago more than three-quarters of the French people were illiterate. 
Although driven back into the purely religious sphere, where one 
would imagine their character would naturally confine them, 
the monks, who are both withdrawn from the world and spread 
over the world, have exercised as much activity as they could 
in those civil affairs which they professed to have abandoned. 
To-day we see them working, intriguing, and conspiring in the 
affairs of State, not as French citizens, but as agents of Roman 
Catholic domination. Only the other day the Assumptionists 
threw themselves as journalists and electioneering agents into 
the most terrible campaign against the Republic, in which 
they led all the coalesced forces of discredited monarchies. 
Nor have we forgotten the extraordinary effort made by the 
Jesuits to obtain control of our headquarter staff, which 
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they had succeeded in filling with their creatures. Nor shall 
we soon forget the fearful menace contained in the sensational 
Affaire. On finding themselves compelled to regain control 
of the army, of the public schools and of every branch 
of the administration into which monks had penetrated, the 
Republican Government were confronted with the organised 
forces of the Religious Orders. The laws of 1790 and 1792 
which abolished Monastic Orders remain in force. Neither 
Louis XVIII., Charles X., Louis Philippe nor Napoleon III. 
ever interfered with them, and if astonishment be expressed 
that the Congregations should never have demanded their repeal, 
it should be remembered that a statute does not embarrass 
so long as it is allowed to remain a dead letter. The law 
prohibited the existence of the Congregations, but they could get 
round the law by obtaining “authorisation” while if ‘authorisa- 
tion” were denied—it was frequently not even demanded— 
they continued to exist on sufferance as “unauthorised ” bodies, 
thus obtaining an existence apart from the law. That is the régime 
which still prevails to-day. It is only necessary to describe it 
so that the reader may understand to what extent the Roman 
Religious Orders have succeeded in placing themselves above 
French law. In order to bring these bodies to some extent 
within the sphere of French law, M. Waldeck Rousseau drafted 
his famous Law of Associations of 1901; which compels un- 
authorised congregations to seek authorisation. I will make no 
reflections on this measure, as it has at any rate opened the 
question, but I cannot feel enthusiastic about it as it has not 
furnished us with the means of closing it. The unhappy 
M.Combes has attempted to apply one part of its impracticable 
remedies. He has allowed the law to slumber as regards Con- 
gregations maintaining hospitals, imagining that he was thus 
giving a striking pledge of his moderation ; and what has been 
the result? Bogus agitations have been organised simply to 
disturb the public conscience ; we have had the intervention of 
troops, refusals to obey military orders, and ridiculous en- 
counters without any advantage to civil society. Both branches 
of the legislature are threatened with many hundred measures 
to decide the lot of as many Orders. 1 venture to affirm that 
there is not a single serious reason for granting authorisation 
to some while refusing it to others. All the Congregations 
are animated by the same spirit. They are all under the 
same authority, which is especially to be dreaded in a country 
where she claims obedience for infallible decrees. It is 
suggested that authorisation will be refused to all teaching 
orders, while granted to contemplative orders or those main- 
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taining hospitals. This is a purely arbitrary act which is 
incompatible with any tenable theory of right. How can any 
Congregations, which are simply tools of servitude and the 
instruments of a theocratic government, have a legal status in a 
modern progressive and liberal society which the Syllabus itself 
condemns in terms, but which nevertheless the nation adheres 
to in spite of the fulminations of the Church. That is the issue 
which statesmen shrink from raising, though it is the single 
issue at stake. I feel therefore constrained to predict that the 
Waldeck Rousseau law, even if it should one day produce ade- 
quate results, will in the interval cause a tremendous outcry 
without any serious advantage to the State in its great struggle 
with the Church. It can therefore only be described as beating 
the air. This policy will have the disastrous effect of exciting 
passions on both sides, for on the one hand it will be said that a 
blow is being struck at liberty of conscience, while among our 
Parliamentarians a taste for autocratic action may be developed. 
Confusion will become worse confounded, and an absurd position 
will be created in which the friends of liberty will seem to be seek- 
ing weapons which have hitherto been the resort of absolutism, 
while the partisans of authority will make passionate appeal to 
that liberty upon which they have waged war throughout their 
history. But we shall be no nearer the end, which can only 
come when our Government dare bring the real issue before the 
Legislature. It is essential for the reader to understand that 
liberty of faith is not for a moment involved in this question. 
In France, above all countries, where she enjoys the extravagant 
privilege of exacting contributions from persons outside her 
communion, the Catholic Church will be ill-advised to complain, 
and freethinkers alone can truly declare that the State, in taking 
their money on behalf of the Church, is trespassing on the 
rights of conscience. The Church which denounces liberty in 
good set terms in the Syllabus, has never regarded it as other- 
wise than the exclusive privilege of the corporation which 
claims to be the repository of “the sole, eternal, and absolute 
truth.” Her history demonstrates this in a decisive manner. 
Every reader is aware that the ‘Pagan persecutions were 
trivial compared to the religious wars and massacres which 
soaked Christian ground with Christian blood. The ascendency 
of civil society marks a reaction from this barbarism. But the 
Church still seeks temporal supremacy, and we have the Syllabus 
to teach us that its spirit has remained unchanged. The moment 
that civil society attempts to defend itself against the political 
encroachment of Rome, the latter raises the cry that religion is 
being “persecuted,” and that war is being made upon faith. 
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Never was religious faith so little menaced. On the other hand 
it is clear that the governing conception of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the policy which is the result of it, the government 
and policy being both theocratic, must necessarily resign 
themselves to yield step by step to civil governments which are 
founded on principles of liberty. Mankind is ever moving. It 
cannot allow itself to be imprisoned in the framework of an 
organism which declares itself to be unchanging. 

History shows us that in all times, even under the most devout 
monarchies, there has been a struggle between the civil Govern- 
ment and the religious Orders, which are par excellence the poli- 
tical instruments of the Theocracy. To-day the struggle rages 
round the right of the Congregations to teach, which has 
seemed to our politicians the most serious issue, and every one 
can see that some of them are prepared to compromise the 
general right to teach in order to ward off the immediate 
danger, and to rescue civil society from the Clerical reaction. 
But every one who stops to think cannot fail to see that the 
danger lies far less in the doctrine taught by the Orders, which 
is after all identical with that taught by the Church herself of 
which no one demands the suppression, than in the political 
and social interests of which the Orders are the centre. Our 
great and little dourgeoiste seek education in the schools of 
religious Orders far less on account of the doctrine which is 
taught there (which is also taught, be it remarked in passing, 
to the child of the lay schools by the curés in the Church) than 
for the advantage of the protection of a powerful corporation, 
which can secure the child a profitable marriage and assist 
him at every stage in his worldly career. In proportion as 
faith declines, the political strength of religious Orders which have 
lost their spiritual restraining influence becomes more and more 
powerful and more and more strenuous in its attacks upon the 
régime of liberty. But as soon as we get rid of this organ of 
theocratic oppression, which the need for assuring individual 
rights shows to be incompatible with the institutions of liberty, 
what valid reason is there to restrain, to the detriment of the 
Church, the liberty to teach, or any other part of the legitimate 
liberty to think and act? Every citizen will have the same 
right to liberty ? What can the Church want more? The right 
to live in common for prayer and teaching? She will be able 
to exercise this right also by means of civil societies, in which 
the rights of every individual will be guaranteed by the law 
instead of being crushed as at present,in the Congregations. 
And what more? The one liberty which is not permissible is 
the “liberty” to abolish the human personality, or, in other 
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words, the liberty to kill liberty. Devotion and charity, which 
are the noblest traits of our nature, will have free play, but in 
accordance with common rights, and in an open manner under 
the sanction of liberty, not in a political interest hostile to 
progress and “ liberalism,” and to that modern civilisation which, 
though condemned by the Syllabus, is precisely what we desire 
to safeguard. The conflicts between the Church and civil 
society have hitherto produced in every nation anxiety, agitation, 
perpetual instability, and the rebellion of the individual con- 
science against the theocratic power—or the violence of arbitrary 
acts. Peoples will only find peace, and the forces of humanity 
can only be properly harmonised in the recognition of the 
fundamental rights of the individual thus merging all autocratic 
powers in a common liberty. 
GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. 
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A LESSON TO LORD LANSDOWNE 


THE more closely the course of British diplomacy in its manage- 
ment of the dispute with Venezuela is studied, the greater 
will be the uneasiness of the nation as to the conduct of British 
foreign relations. In this affair Britain had just grounds of 
complaint against one of the most bankrupt and disorderly 
states now to be found on the face of the globe. Assuming 
that the facts were as stated in the recently issued Venezuelan 
papers—though this is disputed by some of those most con- 
versant with Venezuelan affairs—the British Government had 
no choice but to take action, to secure a proper measure of 
respect for its subjects and their property. But in taking such 
action, our relations with the United States rendered it not 
merely expedient, but absolutely necessary, that there should 
be no recourse to force until the United States had been con- 
sulted, and until it had been ascertained whether, under the 
Monroe Doctrine, which was recognised by England in the Vene- 
zuelan affair of 1895, the American Government would not itself 
assume the responsibility where it has asserted rights, and charge 
itself with the needful measures to bring Venezuela to reason. 
If negotiations with the United States had had no result, any 
action taken should have been taken by England alone, without 
engaging in any Continental understandings or alliances. The 
Continental Powers, it should be remembered, have never 
recognised the Monroe Doctrine as we have, and one or two of 
them entertain, or are suspected of entertaining, territorial 
designs upon South America. Pre-eminent among these is 
Germany, whose conduct has of late years attracted no small 
amount of attention in the United States. Seven years ago as 
friend of the Kaiser, Count Liittwitz, in a remarkable study 
of German naval expansion, openly adverted to the possibilities 
of acquiring German colonies in that new El Dorado, South 
America. The most casual student of the American press 
cannot but be aware that no subject has been more discussed 
therein than Germany’s supposed designs upon Curagao and the 
Venezuelan island of Margarita. Even a British statesman 
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who never reads his newspapers, might have been supposed to 
know that the naval development of Germany is the chief 
explanation of the rapid increase of the American navy, and 
that for years the officers of the American fleet have been in 
public and private discussing the probabilities of a war with 
Germany. As if to drive the point home, it was publicly stated 
in October last by the United States Navy Department that the 
American naval manoeuvres this winter would be held in the 
Caribbean, and would have as their problem the defeat by the 
American navy of a fleet coming from Europe and seeking to 
seize a port in the Caribbean. In short, of all Powers, mainly 
because of her conduct in China and of the talk of her Pan- 
Germans, Germany is to-day the most distrusted in the United 
States. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that she is now equally dis- 
trusted in England, even by those who like the present writer 
once believed in the German alliance. Her conduct to England 
of recent years has been uniformly unfriendly. During the 
Boer War her press, not without official instigation, perpetually 
urged France and Russia to take advantage of British misfor- 
tunes. That France and Russia did not thus act has perma- 
nently improved British relations with these Powers, much to 
the chagrin of the authors of these suggestions. From incita- 
tions to violence, German statesmen went on to bitter insults, 
till Count Bulow distinguished himself by publicly wiping his 
boots on the British army. To fill up the cup of British resent- 
ment, Germany showed herself a treacherous and faithless 
ally in China, attempting, by an act which verged upon open 
hostility, to invade the British sphere in the Yang-tzse valley. It 
is true, however, that she only did this after her professors had 
given us full warning by explaining to the German people that 
England is ¢he enemy of Germany. 

Such is the Power which with incredible folly and indifference 
to British interests Lord Lansdowne has made not merely 
Britain’s partner, but Britain’s ally in the Venezuelan imbroglio. 
Nor did he stop at an alliance; he went further, and, appa- 
rently without consulting the United States as to the policy 
which he was pursuing, bound England hand and foot to this 
tricky partner. The direct influence of the Kaiser can be traced 
here; for this extraordinary alliance was concluded on 
November 11, during the German Emperor’s visit to Sandring- 
ham. On the evening of that day, after Lord Lansdowne had 
seen the Kaiser, the last ultimatum was despatched to Venezuela, 
obviously at German suggestion—for if not why was it not sent 
at the opening of the month, when the healthy season on the 
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Venezuelan coast begins ?—and the German ambassador in 
London put this calm proposition before the British Minister : 

As to the joint execution of measures of coercion, the German Government 

recognised that there was a sharp distinction between the character of the 
British and German first-line claims ; nevertheless, the two claims ought to 
stand or fall together, and we ought to exclude the possibility of a settlement 
between Venezuela and one of the two Powers without an equally satisfactory 
settlement in the case of the other. Each Government ought, therefore, to come 
to an understanding before it embarked upon a project of coercion, that neither 
Government should be at liberty to recede except by mutual agreement ; and 
before common action was initiated we ought to come to a distinct agreement 
to this effect. 
The perfidy of the manceuvre is too apparent. England was 
perfectly capable of collecting her debts ; she had no need 
whatever of German assistance; and if she could not have 
prevented Germany from officiously intervening at the same 
time, she could and should have kept her at arm’s length, and 
have refused anything even remotely bordering upon an under- 
standing. It should, by the way, be noted that while this 
extraordinary proposal was being discussed, Mr. Balfour was at 
the Guildhall pooh-poohing, in the best style otf our Mandarins, 
the mere possibility of any “absurd” alliance with Germany. 
We prefer to think that he was ignorant of the performance of 
his remarkable Foreign Secretary, and not that he was delibe- 
rately misleading the public. 

Lord Lansdowne jumped at the German bait, and tied 
England to Germany. He did this, and it is not the least 
amazing feature of the whole affair, without, so far as pub- 
lished papers show, ever taking the trouble to ascertain what 
Germany intended to do, or what were the claims to the 
support of which this country was to commit herself. These 
claims are now known to run to millions, and to be of an 
absurd nature. By so doing he gave the Germans a casus belli, 
in case England declines to support her ally’s claims. This is 
a dereliction of duty to the nation so grave as to call for the 
most condign punishment. No Minister has a right to con- 
clude an alliance which departs from the settled and recognised 
line of national policy, in defiance of public opinion. No 
Minister has the right to pledge his country, without the 
consent of Parliament, to responsibilities of which he knows 
nothing. The whole British press, with scarcely an exception, 
had denounced any alliance or entangling agreement with 
Germany during October and early November, and we all know 
that the press answers to and represents public opinion when 
it speaks with such unanimity. It may be said that if our 
contention is accepted, Britain could never conclude an alliance. 
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To this we reply that there are alliances for which British 
opinion calls ; that with Japan, for example, was merely a tardy 
recognition of the Empire’s wishes. But Lord Lansdowne’s 
conduct is as if M. Delcassé were, without any sanction from 
the French people, suddenly to tear up the Russian alliance 
and to conclude a treaty with Germany. 

The consequences of this alliance threaten to be as disastrous 
to England as were Napoleon III.’s coquettings with Prussia in 
1865 and 1867 to France ; as was Austria’s alliance with Prussia 
in 1864 to Austria. The modern world has learnt from Prince 
Bismarck the meaning of “ Re-insurance Treaty,” which is, in 
plain words, “betrayal.” It has been Germany’s chief object 
for some time to embroil England with the United States. 
She attempted to involve England in a similar complication in 
1898, when the war with Spain broke out, but she was foiled 
in this by Lord Salisbury. She has never ceased to make capital 
out of her wholly imaginary efforts in American behalf, which 
followed upon this diplomatic defeat. She has mobilised and 
brought into action a powerful press bureau, under Doctor von 
Holleben, in the United States, the direct object of which is— 
and we challenge denial on this point—the creation of bad 
feeling between England and her kindred State. She even de- 
spatched Prince Henry on a mission to make mischief. But 
such was the confidence of America in British friendship and 
good faith that all these kindly manoeuvres failed. It was then 
that she laid the Venezuelan trap, into which Lord Lansdowne 
instantly fell. Whether or not our Foreign Secretary is aware 
of the fact, she did her very utmost to embroil England in a 
great war with the United States, a war diametrically opposed 
to every British interest; which would have been bitterly 
critised by millions of Englishmen who have never traitorously 
espoused an enemy’s cause; which could have ended in one 
way, and in one way alone—the ruin for a generation of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the hegemony of Germany in the 
world. 

This extreme peril has passed, but danger for the future 
remains. For if a Minister can be guilty of such an act, and if 
the Premier is so indifferent and so careless as to overlook it, 
then is England never safe. Before we know where we are, we 
may find ourselves bound for good and all to Germany’s heels, 
with France and Russia alienated, Europe amazed, and the 
United States converted from our best friend into our worst 
foe. It will now scarcely be denied that whatever the public 
opposition to a German alliance, whatever the tricks which 
Germany plays us, there is some occult and mysterious influence 
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which subordinates British policy to the direction of the Wilhelm- 
strasse. It is not one of the least serious features of the affair 
that Parliament also, as well as the Ministry, appears to have 
abdicated its sense of duty to the nation. At least there was no 
adequate criticism of Ministerial statements; no vigorously 
enforced demand for fuller explanations of the hidden causes 
which had brought about the grotesque alliance ; no division 
upon an adjournment moved by a nonentity—the leaders of the 
Opposition being presumably too busy with their beloved Boers 
to trouble over the misdirection of their own country’s affairs. 
But if Mr. Balfour and his party imagine that the complacency 
of the House of Commons represents the feeling of the country, 
they make an enormous mistake. Nothing has done the Ministry 
more harm than this miserable incident, and it is not the least 
evil of its consequences that sooner or later, when the Opposi- 
tion perceive the real trend of national thought, they are certain 
to make partisan use of it. If there had been an effective and 
patriotic Opposition, instead of the present simulacrum, the 
affair might have meant the Ministry’s well-deserved fall. 

Nor should it be forgotten that this is the second instance of 
sovereign incapacity on the part of Lord Lansdowne. He had 
to his credit the mismanagement of the South African War when 
he was promoted to the Foreign Office, on the ground, as was 
pleasantly explained, that he knew French. Even this accom- 
plishment does not seem to justify the Cabinet in retaining him 
in a position which he has so grossly abused. To deal with the 
Count Bilows and the other enemies of this country we need 
not a petit maitre with a charming manner and a Parisian accent, 
but a man who has knowledge, foresight, and strength of cha- 
racter. Lord Lansdowne’s record proves him wanting in all 
these requisites. 

IGNOTUS. 


THE PORT OF LONDON 


THE question of the Port of London occupied a large share of 
attention at the close of both the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. At the former period there was agitation for several 
years, ending in the passing of the Acts for the making of the 
West India Dock, the London Dock, and the East India Dock 
by private companies. At the end of the nineteenth century 
an agitation similar in activity, though less justified by circum- 
stances, sprang up, and the demand is now made that the 
private companies should be dispossessed of their property, and 
that their undertakings, contrary to the principles laid down by 
Parliament in 1799 after exhaustive inquiry, should be con- 
trolled and worked by a supreme port authority. 

Several parties take the credit of having directed public 
attention to this question. The Rivers Committee of the 
London County Council, the Corporation of London, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and some newspapers, are all 
claimants for the honour. 

As a matter of fact, the question of improvements in the 
Port of London had been present to those immediately con- 
cerned long before it commenced to occupy space in newspaper 
columns. In 1894, Sir J. Wolfe Barry’s Commission was 
appointed as the result of a petition of the shipowners and 
brokers, and reported on the question of deepening the lower 
river. In the same year the Surrey Commercial Dock Com- 
pany commenced a series of works which will, at a cost of 
about £1,000,000, bring an old-fashioned dock up to date. In 
1898 Mr. Hubbard, the then Chairman of the London and 
St. Katharine Docks Company, publicly urged the necessity of 
facing the question of dock extension. And it must be 
remembered that the Royal Commission, whose report has 
been before the public for some months, was appointed as the 
result of the action of the London and India Docks Company, 
of which I ama director. On this point, the Commissioners 
themselves state that the occasion of their appointment was the 
promotion of a Bill by the London and India Docks Company 
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in the Session of 1900, which was, as is well known, to give 
authority for the charging of dues on such goods and vessels using 
the company’s docks which now escape charges. These dues 
were intended to be mainly devoted to the construction of a new 
dock to the south of the existing Royal Albert Dock, a Bill for 
which was promoted and passed in the same session, and I 
venture to say that if this Bill for levying dues had not been 
put forward, nothing would have been heard of the decadence 
and shortcomings of the Port of London from those who now 
claim to be the pioneers of the movement for reforming the 
port. Meanwhile, those who so successfully opposed the 
company’s proposals must find little comfort in knowing that 
they have indefinitely postponed the provision of fresh dock 
accommodation. 

Before I go further it may be useful to state shortly how the 
Port of London is administered, and of what the accommo- 
dation consists ; and to assist the reader I append a plan of the 
river from London Bridge to Gravesend, showing the various 
reaches, and also indicating the docks and other features of 
interest. 

About one half of the shipping coming up the Thames dis- 
charges in the river itself, either at moorings in the stream 
or at one of the 320 wharves which line the river, The other 
half discharges in the docks. 

The chief authority over the river is the Thames Conservancy, 
who maintain the channels by dredging, govern and regulate 
the navigation, remove wrecks, and control the making of piers, 
embankments, and other works abutting on the river. The 
Trinity House Corporation light and buoy the river and license 
and regulate pilots. The Corporation of London act as the 
sanitary authority of the port. The Watermen’s Company 
license the lightermen who navigate the river. None of these 
authorities undertake to provide accommodation for trade. 
They are merely governing or regulating bodies. 

Omitting from consideration a few small docks belonging to 
the railway companies and to the Regent’s Canal Company, 
there are three systems of docks in the Port of London. 

(1) The London and India }|Docks Company, who own all 
but one of the docks on the north-side of the river, including 
the London and St. Katharine Docks, East and West India 
Docks, Victoria and Albert Docks, and the Tilbury Dock, 

(2) The Millwall Dock Company. 

(3) The Surrey Commercial Dock Company, who own all 
the docks on the south side of the river. 

The dock accommodation includes 640 acres of water area, 
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with a length of quay of 143,000 feet, of which 430 acres of 
water and 106,000 feet of quay belong to the London and India 
Docks Company. The wharves and jetties in the river are 
estimated to give another 80,000 feet of quay, so that in all, the 
quay accommodation of London amounts to 223,000 feet or 
upwards of 40 miles. 

The nominal capital value of the docks is £24,000,000, but 
in the earlier prosperous days large sums were provided out of 
revenue, and the actual sum expended has been some millions 
in excess of the nominal capital. 

The capital value of the 320 wharves was estimated by Captain 
Hart Davis of Wilson’s Wharf, when before the Royal Com- 
mission, to be about £ 13,000,000. 

If, therefore, a complete system for the accommodation of 
the trade of the port were to be organised, it would involve the 
purchase of undertakings of a value of over £40,000,000. 

One misstatement after another is being presented to the 
public with a persistency which has not failed to have consider- 
able influence on public opinion, and this is not to be wondered 
at and can be easily explained. 

It will be remembered that Lord Macaulay wrote in his essay 
on Robert Montgomery’s poems: “ The opinion of the great 
body of the reading public is very materially influenced even 
by the unsupported assertions of those who assume a right to 
criticise,” and he further went on to say that so great is the 
effect of the opinion of those who are accepted as connoisseurs 
on the minds of others who are not well acquainted with a 
subject, that a man of even high intellect without expert know- 
ledge, who contemplates the veriest daub of a picture, may 
without difficulty be persuaded that he is looking on a master- 
piece, if some of his friends, whose opinions he respects, per- 
sistently declare it is so ; and nine readers out of ten judge of 
a book in the same way. They are ashamed to dislike what 
men who speak as having authority declare to be good. 

The same principle is equally applicable to the criticisms of 
the Port of London. If a few persons, whose positions entitle 
their utterances to the respect of the public, declare that the 
Port of London is declining, the business disappearing, and the 
docks obsolete, notwithstanding the production of evidence to 
the contrary which should convince the most inveterate of 
sceptics, and which amounts in numerous instances to absolute 
demonstration, their assertions in the absence of independent ex- 
amination of the facts by the general public, come to be taken 
as conclusive, and the belief, however groundless, that these 


charges have been proved, gains ground from perpetual 
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reiteration until it is accepted on all sides as an established 
truth. 
I will say at once that the facts:are all the other way, and I 


will now mention seme points connected with the port which 


will show that the position of London is at least not one to 
cause anxiety in the future. 

The volume and value of the trade carried on in the Port of 
London show it to be the leading port in the world. The 
following statement prepared from official sources offers a 
comparison with some important ports of the United Kingdom 
and foreign countries : 

Tonnage of Shipping Value of Foreign 


entering in 1901. Trade in rgor. 
London . ‘ , : 15,952,000 £,262,100,000 
Liverpool . . ; ; 9,704,000 237,300,000 
Hamburg . . ; R 8,383,000 187,000,000 
Antwerp . : ‘ : 7,466,000 129,000,000 
Rotterdam : ; 2 6,382,000 _ not ascertainable 
Glasgow . : : : 3,757,000 30,900,000 
Hull . i ; : : 3,102,000 52,800,000 
Southampton . ‘ : 2,892,000 28,000,000 
Bristol : ; : : 1,566,000 13,700,000 


As an illustration of an “ unsupported assertion of those who 
assume a right to criticise,” I may refer to an observation made 
by Lord Welby, whose great official and financial experience 
naturally gives him influence in speaking on such matters. His 
lordship stated in his address to the electors of the City when 
seeking election to the London County Councilin March Igor, 
“ Not only the supremacy but the very existence of London as 
a port is at stake. The danger is urgent and demands imme- 
diate remedy.” Can any one contend that such a statement 
was warranted on facts which were perfectly open for his 
lordship to verify ? 

Again, Lord Brassey, as President of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, addressing the Chamber on June 1o last, on their 
efforts to improve the administration of the Port of London, 
observed that “ capital had been wastefully applied in the con- 
struction of docks, some of which were badly situated and 
imperfectly equipped.” When challenged by Mr. C. J. Cater 
Scott, the Chairman of the London and India Docks Company, 
to produce authority for this statement, Lord Brassey was 
unable to give any, but merely repeated the statement and 
added that “it might be said of Liverpool that many of their 
docks are no longer used by shipping.” * 

One more example. On Lord Mayor’s Day, the Lord Chief 


* Vide Times Money Article, June 29, 1902. 
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Justice in addressing the Lord Mayor commented on the position 
of the Port of London and on the vacant space in certain 
wharves. His lordship apparently formed his opinions from 
a cursory glance whilst going down the river in a launch with- 
out any further inquiry into the subject. The only safe guide 
to such a conclusion would be a personal inspection of all of 
the warehouses on the Thames, and this his lordship with the 
many demands upon his time could not be expected to make. 

But putting aside general statements as not carrying con- 
viction except to the unthinking members of the community, 
there is also a complete want of perspective and sense of pro- 
portion even amongst the better informed in commercial circles 
who are desirous to do justice to the subject. This is my 
excuse for setting out the facts contained in this article. 

I will begin by dealing as briefly as possible with some of 
the principal fallacies, it not being possible within the limits of 
this article to deal with all. 

First, the fallacy of the divided authorities in the Port of 
London. This is a fallacy which has much troubled the 
susceptililities of the London County Council, whose zeal for 
one undivided control of everything in London is well known. 
On October 13 last Mr. Cornwall, the Chairman of the Rivers 
Committee of the London County Council, delivered a lecture 
on the Port of London question at Clifford’s Inn Hall, and 
brought down the house with contemptuous laughter when he 
drove home the point that the port was controlled by 50 
authorities. A list of the 50 has been supplied by the London 
County Council. It enumerates the bodies I have mentioned 
at the beginning of this article and 46 others including the 
Dock Companies, the South Eastern Railway Company, the 
Greenwich Pier Company, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
the Wharfingers (who are treated as one authority), and many 
other occupants of premises abutting on theriver. It is obvious 
that if the list is correct in principle the number is too few, 
because if, say, the South-Eastern Railway Company is an 
authority in respect of their wharf, every separate wharfinger 
on the Thames is an authority, so that the number of authori- 
ties should be nearly 400 and not 50. The truth is that the 
London County Council have merely made a list of the occu- 
pants of river frontages (arriving at the number of 50 by adding 
individuals to classes of individuals), and have dignified them 
with the name of authorities: They are no more authorities 
than a shopkeeper in Oxford Street is an authority in that 
street. The only authorities on the river are the Thames Con- 
servancy, the Trinity House, the Watermen’s Company, and the 
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Corporation of London, the Metropolitan Police, and all the 
rest in the list are subordinate to these five. Would there were 
as few authorities in our streets! And here I might say that 
though there can be no possible question raised against an 
amalgamation of some of the duties of the five bodies now 
controlling the river, there is absolutely no ground for the idea 
that the government of the river has been a scene of wrangling 
and contention such as is pictured in some quarters. I have 
been a dock director for a quarter of a century and there has, 
so far as my recollection tells me, never been any dispute 
between my company and any of the authorities mentioned, 
and though my acquaintance with the relations of the official 
bodies to each other is necessarily hearsay, I have no know- 
ledge of internecine warfare there. Parliament has allotted to 
each separate duties which each has fulfilled without trespassing 
on the province of the other. 

It is amusing to note that, although the London County 
Council were so dismayed at discovering that there were 50 
authorities in the port, they were willing to accept the recom- 


mendations of the Royal Commission, who only reduce the - 


number by six ! 

Secondly, the fallacy that London is losing trade. Let us 
test it by the shipping entering the port, and I take this because 
the Royal Commissioners say that, on the whole, the shipping 
tonnage is the best standard to adopt for the purpose of com- 
parison. The following are the tonnage figures, in intervals of 
ten years, since 1851: 


1851 ‘ ‘ : : 5,293,000 
1861 ; ‘ : 5 6,299,000 
1871 ‘ ; : : 6,848,000 
1881 ; ‘ : - 10,001,000 
1891 : ‘ ‘ - 12,636,000 
1901 “ = ‘ - 15,952,000 


These figures do not indicate a dwindling trade. 

But it is said by the pessimists that, although London may 
have increased, the percentage of increase has not been so 
great as at other ports, such as Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
and Southampton. No one could ever expect that a large 
port would increase at the same rate as smaller ports. Fully 
developed organisations rarely increase at so rapid a rate as 
those starting from small beginnings. Already Rotterdam and 
Hamburg are showing indications of conforming to this law, 
there having been an arrest in the rate of progress since the 
figures for those ports were submitted to the Royal Commission 
two years ago. The shipping figures for Rotterdam for the 
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last three years are practically stationary, whilst the figures of 
Hamburg trade for 1901 were not so good as in 1goo, and 
this year the depression in German trade will probably bring 
about a further reaction in the prosperity of Hamburg. 

Let me show by an illustration how fallacious deductions 
from comparisons of tonnage figures may be. Say a new line 
to be established between London and Rotterdam gives by 
repeated voyages a total tonnage to each port of 200,000 tons 
a year. The percentage of increase to London on its present 
figure of 16,000,000 would only be 1.25 per cent. The 
percentage of increase to Rotterdam on its figure of 6,400,000 
would be 3.12, and then the obvious criticism would be made 
by the superficial individual that London is losing ground as 
compared with Rotterdam! There is another fact to be 
borne in mind in considering comparative figures of tonnage. 
London is a final port of discharge. Ports like Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, and Southampton are largely calling ports, and the 
increased tonnage, especially at Southampton, largely consists 
of calling steamers. If a North German Lloyd or Hamburg- 
American boat call at Southampton to drop a few passengers, 
the tonnage of the vessels, 5000 or 6000 tons perhaps for each 
vessel, goes to swell the tonnage of Southampton, whilst the 
benefit brought to the town is trivial or almost negligible. On 
the other hand, the increased tonnage into London means 
increased cargo, with all the remunerative operations in the 
port which cargo brings. 

The Royal Commissioners fully realised what careful exami- 
nation statistics require, and, after examining the figures of 
shipping, express an opinion which is dead against the pes- 
simists. They say :* “ We are unable to conclude, therefore, 
that the figures show any relative decline of London compared 
with the other ports named, allowing for the difference in the 
nature of the business done.” 

Thirdly, the fallacy that London is behind the times in the 
matter of accommodation afforded to the shipping trade. 

The favourite object for the gibes of the ignorant is now the 
river Thames. It used to be the docks till the London and 
India Docks Company adopted the course of correcting errors 
when made by responsible people. The Dock Companies 
would be the last to say that the Thames should not be 
deepened. They have every reason to support the proposed 
scheme, if Londoners or shipowners (either of whom must pay 
for it) think it worth the expense. But it would be a costly 
mistake to carry out gigantic schemes of dredging under the 


** Royal Commission Report. Paragraph 18. 
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impression that the Thames is silting up. I have no hesitation 
in saying that, even in its present condition, the Thames is a 
far superior approach to its port than the Elbe is to Hamburg, 
the Maas to Rotterdam, the Scheldt to Antwerp, or the Weser 
to Bremen. I question whether those who depreciate the 
Thames have ever navigated it or the other rivers with 
which they contrast it. They cannot be aware that 27 feet 
of water is the most a vessel can rely on, at an ordinary tide, 
in going up the Elbe, and that large vessels going up to Ham- 
burg have to lighten their cargoes at Brinshausen, 25 miles 
below the city.* Rotterdam is but a little better than 
Hamburg, in that 27 feet of water are more frequently avail- 
able in the Maas than in the Elbe. Vessels for Bremen can 
never hope, at the very best, for more than 26 feet in the 
Weser. Antwerp has a slightly deeper approach, but the 
sandbanks and tortuous windings of the Scheldt make the 
channel difficult. None of these rivers are equal to the 
Thames, where, up to Tilbury, there is a maximum depth of 
43 feet, and up to the Albert Dock of 37 feet. There is 
great confusion of idea in regard to the Thames. Much of it 
arises from forgetting that there is a tide on the Thames. I 
saw, for instance, the other day, a comparison between the 
channels to Amsterdam and London (against London, of 
course), in which it was stated that whereas Amsterdam had 
a channel of 26 feet London only had 24 feet 6 inches. The 
writer apparently did not know that the channel to Amsterdam 
was a Canal, where the height of the water is always stationary. 
The figure he gave for London was the /ow-water soundings at 
spring tides of the channel at Leigh middle (off Southend), a 
depth which only exists for a few minutes fifty times a year, 


* Note Daily Mail, December 3, 1902. 

“ A gale from the east which has been raging since yesterday has created 
enormous difficulties for the shipping here, for as the storm has driven the 
water out into the North Sea and allows none to come in, the level of the Elbe 
is lower than it has been since 1897. 

‘* Numerous sandbanks have risen from the water, and ships drawing more 
than 18 feet of water cannot attempt the passage of the river. Only the smaller 
class of steamers can possibly reach Hamburg. 

“ Several large steamers lie stranded in the lower Elbe and will be compelled 
to lighten their cargo, a process involving enormous cost, before they can 
proceed. 

“In Hamburg itself the calamity is still greater. Al] the large vessels are 
lying on their sides on the solid river bed unable to move. Loading and un- 
loading are carried on with enormous difficulty. The numerous canals which 
traverse the Venice of the north, as Hamburg is called, have run completely 
empty and are without water. Even the smaller craft and the steam tugs dare 
not move, Transport is conducted by the troublesome agency of carts,” 
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the water immediately afterwards beginning to rise again, till, 
in a few hours, the depth is 43 feet. 

I now pass from the river to the docks, and the simplest 
reply I can make to the charges against “ London’s out of date 
port” is that there is not a single vessel afloat which cannot be 
accommodated at one of the docks of London. Every vessel 
coming to the dock entrances can be sure of admission, a safe 
berth, sheds for discharging and loading cargo, cranes for 
lifting both ordinary and heavy packages, dry docks, and last, 
but not least, of remaining afloat whilst she is in dock. No 
vessel has ever been turned away for want of proper dock 
accommodation in the Port of London. The upper docks, viz., 
the London Dock and the St. Katherine Dock, will not receive 
the largest class of steam vessels employed in the colonial 
trades, but they accommodate the smaller vessels which fre- 
quent the port, and the total tonnage using those docks is as 
great as ever it was, as was shown in the evidence given by 
Mr. Scott before the Royal Commission.* The cry against 
these two older docks is founded on the assumption that all the 
steamers which want to trade to London are of the size of the 
Lucania or the Celtic. It is forgotten that the size of a steamer 
is regulated, first, by the requirements of the particular trade it 
is engaged in; and, secondly, by the accommodation available, 
not only in London but in the other ports to which it trades. 
As a matter of fact, the greater part of the shipping entering 
the Port of London is done in vessels which could enter these 
upper docks. 

There is great misconception as to what is wanted in the 
way of dock facilities. 

A visitor passes along a London dock quay and sees no 
Cranes. He assumes there are none in the dock and writes to 
the papers about the disgraceful absence of cranes, not knowing 
that the vessel is taking in export cargo from barges and does 
not want cranes. A few weeks ago a journalist walked through 
the Tilbury Dock and took a photograph of some packages 
lying between two sheds. He headed the photograph, ‘ Open- 
air storage resorted to for want of accommodation.” The 
packages in question contained rough German glass. Such 
glass obviously does not require protection from the weather, 
and as much straw is used in the packing it is always kept in 
the open as a safeguard against fire. 

I take the above as samples of the sort of incident upon 
which charges of lack of accommodation are founded. The 
ordinary visitor is really not qualified to judge as to what are 


* Appendix to Evidence before Royal Commission. Second day, 
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dock requirements. Liverpool is held up as the model of 
equipment as a port. If a visitor went to Liverpool he would 
find only 133 hydraulic, steam, and electric cranes at the docks 
there, and very few of the docks have railways alongside the 
berths. If he would take the trouble to count similar cranes 
in the docks of London he would find that the number is over 
700, and that the berths are mainly furnished with railways. 
Again, if the visitor went to Bremen and Bremerhaven he 
would find in the former port an excellent installation of 
ordinary discharging cranes, and in the latter a remarkable 
absence of such cranes. He might be tempted to contrast 
Bremerhaven unfavourably with Bremen till he was informed 
that those ports are both under the same authority. The facts 
I mention do not necessarily show that Liverpool and Bremer- 
haven are behind the times. The truth is that every port has 
its own special needs to provide for, and that the accommoda- 
tion of one port cannot be adopted as the absolute standard for 
judging the merits of another. 

I would go a step further and say that it does not follow that 
even with the most strenuous efforts to provide the best 
accommodation one port can successfully draw trade away 
from a rival. Milford Haven is a port which illustrates this 
point. But perhaps Southampton is a better one for my 
purpose. The London and South-Western Railway Company 
have, since 1892, spent several millions in purchasing and im- 
proving the Southampton Docks, with the object of attracting 
business. As I have pointed out above, they have succeeded in 
getting a large number of passenger vessels to call, and have no 
doubt increased the railway receipts, but in so far as they have 
tried to divert cargo from London the enterprise has been a 
failure. Not a single line has left London for Southampton. 

There is an annual outbreak of rumours as to the intentions 
of shipowners to exchange London for Southampton as their 
port for discharging cargo. The rumour affecting the P. and O. 
company, to which currency was given a few months ago, made 
such an impression on the Pa// Mall Gazette that on September 
29 it saw in the near future the possibility that “the Thames 
will be left to the water rat, the suicide, and the water-logged 
barge.” 

If those who are oppressed by such gloomy prospects 
could but think a little they need be under no apprehensions. 
They do not realise what is meant by the transit of a single 
ship’s cargo, such as that of the Minnehaha, which uses the 
Tilbury Dock. Each of these vessels carry about 12,000 tons. 
This cargo if conveyed from Southampton to London by rail 
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would require 1500 trucks, z.e., 60 train-loads of 25 trucks, 
which would occupy a length of rail of nearly six miles. On 
arrival in London there would have to be immense sidings and 
shed space reserved for the sorting and delivery of such a cargo, 
and this accommodation must be at the riverside. I cannot 
see where the railway company is to provide such accommoda- 
tion, and even if they could provide it, what would be the gain to 
the shipowner ? The cost of transit at the low railway rates in 
force would be between £3000 and £4000 for each vessel for 
imports alone, and this would be the price he would pay for his 
ship reaching port a few hours earlier. The consignee would 
be no better off than at Tilbury as regards the point of delivery, 
whilst his goods would have two handlings instead of one. 

It is difficult for me with so much ground to cover to vindi- 
cate in detail the claims of London on the question of accom- 
modation as compared with other ports, but perhaps the 
following statement as to the Ce/tic (which is the largest vessel 
afloat), may remove the impression in some minds that London 
is an “ out of date port.” 

The length of the Celtic is 680 feet, and her width is 75 feet. 
When fully laden she draws about 31 feet. She could berth at 
Southampton, but would lie on the mud at low water. She 
could possibly get up to Antwerp but could not be received 
into any of the docks there, and if placed alongside a river 
quay would lie on the mud at low water. She could not get 
up to Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, or Bremen at all. She 
could not get into Glasgow or Hull except at high spring tides. 
She could ‘not get into Bristol at all, the widest lock being 70 
feet. At Liverpool, which is her usual port, the Ce/tic can only 
get into dock when the spring tides are favourable. As a matter 
of practice, she often discharges and loads in the middle of the 
Mersey. In London she could get into the Tilbury Dock ata 
time considerably before high water, and remain afloat and not 
rest on the mud. She would be able to get into the Albert 
Dock Extension which the London and India Docks Company 
have got Parliamentary powers to make. 

Fourthly, the fallacy of delays to shipping—(a) delays in the 
river, and (6) delays in the docks. 

As to the river, I will take aspecimen of the frequency of the 
delays from the evidence of Sir Thomas Sutherland, the chair- 
man of the P. and O. Company, before the Commission on 
November 27, 1900. In that evidence, he complained that he 
had been obliged to send ships back to Gravesend after arriving 
at the dock entrances, and when asked for a list he named four 
Occasions (and only four) when vessels had been sent back, 
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The first was in January 1889, and the others between that 
date and the time when he gave evidence. Of course, it would 
be preferable that no detention should occur, but I doubt if any 
railway company could show a better record as to detention. 

Complaint is made that ships do not receive the despatch in 
the London docks that they do in other ports. Now, whatever 
truth there is in this complaint the fault does not lie, so far as 
the London and India Docks are concerned (I cannot of course 
speak for the other companies), at the door of the dock com- 
panies, because shipowners have the option of discharging their 
own ships, and do so in by far the greater number of cases. 
All the dock company does is to provide the sheds and cranes, 
which being modelled upon the accommodation at other ports 
cannot be held to be responsible for the lack of despatch. It 
is the system of working in London which is the cause of any 
delays that do occur, and for this system the shipowner and the 
consignee are between them alone responsible. This system (which 
the dock companies have tried in vain to alter) places on the 
shipowner the expenses of labour in cases where, having a mixed 
cargo, he finds it advantageous to land his cargo in order to 
sort it out for delivery to the several consignees. With this 
liability the shipowner naturally considers whether it pays him 
best to bear the expense of landing or to sort on board, which 
means keeping his vessel in dock a longer time. If the expense 
of sorting on shore in London were borne by the consignee, as 
it is borne in Liverpool, every shipowner would have the option 
of landing his cargo, and there could be no charge of delay 
against London. 

The American shipowners who use London succeeded in 
1888 in establishing the Liverpool system, with great advan- 
tage to the despatch of their vessels. But their example has 
not so far been followed in other trades. 

A very natural question has been frequently asked. How is 
this evil touched by the proposals of the Royal Commission ? 
The answer is that it is not touched at all; and indeed until 
Parliament sees fit to regulate private trade contracts nothing 
can be done to force shipowners and consignees to alter the 
custom which is retained by no authority but their own. 

Lastly, the fallacy that London is a dear port. The only 
truth in the suggestion of dearness is that London is in some 
cases a dear port for shipowners, and the reason for this I have 
explained above. Shipowners could, by united action, as in the 
American trade, relieve themselves of the burden of the expense 
of sorting goods on the dock quay. They acquiesce in it, either 
owing to competition for freights or because on the whole 
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the arrangement suits them. It is a purely voluntary act in 
which no dock company or trust can interfere. 

The unfairness of the case as stated against London is well 
illustrated by the instance of the ss. Politician which was 
brought before the Royal Commissioners. When they visited 
Liverpool for the purpose of ascertaining the practice of that 
port, a firm of shipowners there handed them a statement 
showing the port charges on this steamer, which within a short 
period discharged similar cargoes in Liverpool and in London. 
The figures contained in that statement, as handed to the Com- 
mission, showed that the cost of discharge in London was 
f1oor1 against £552 in Liverpool. These figures were handed 
to the London and India Docks Company, who were asked to 
verify them, and so far as the shipowner was concerned they 
were correct, but they did not tell the whole of the story. The 
f{1oo1 in London covered the discharge of the cargo until it 
was received by the consignee, who had nothing further to pay. 
But what was the case in Liverpool? Before the consignee in 
Liverpool could get possession of his goods he had to pay a 
further amount of £794 port charges, so that the true com- 
parison was not £roo1 London as against {£552 Liverpool but 
£1001 London against £1347 Liverpool. Thus London was 
£346 cheaper. 

Coming to charges on goods, I say that London is the 
cheapest port in the United Kingdom, for the simple reason that 
it is an absolutely free port. Goods discharged or loaded in 
the Thames or in the docks need pay nothing to the Thames 
Conservancy or to the dock companies, and the barges carrying 
them are equally exempt. In every other port in the United 
Kingdom (except Hull) goods pay to the port authority dues 
varying according to description, from a few pence to Ios. a 
ton, merely for the privilege of being discharged or loaded in 
the port. In London the goods must be landed on to the dock 
quays or ata river wharf to entitle the owner of the premises 
to make any charge. Inthe London and India Dock Company’s 
docks 76 per cent. of the import goods and 80 per cent. of 
the export goods escape dock companies’ charges altogether. 
Having regard to these facts, how ridiculous it is to attribute 
the decline of the transhipment business in London to the 
“oppressive dock charges!” Transhipment goods pay nothing, 
and the barges carrying them pay nothing to the dock com- 
panies. If, however, those who complain on the point of dock 
charges refer to the charges for warehousing goods, I reply 
that there is no monopoly of warehousing in London. If 
warehousing charges are exorbitant, it is open to any one to 
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undertake the warehousing of goods, and any merchant or group 
of merchants have it in their power to store their own goods 
where they please. The fact that they prefer to rely on the 
dock company and wharfingers is the best comment on the 
suggestion of dearness. In conclusion, I will point out that 
the Royal Commission were evidently impressed with the hollow- 
ness of the case as to charges on goods, for they recommend that 
all goods should in future pay higher charges by contributing 
to the upkeep of the port,* and they also propose to leave 
the warehousing of goods outside the scope of the new 
authority. 

I now pass on briefly to consider the recommendations of 

the Royal Commission. Summed up their recommendations 
are : 
(1) The establishment of a port authority to take over the 
duties of the Thames Conservancy, Trinity House, Watermen’s 
Company, and the three dock companies, including the pur- 
chase of the three dock undertakings. 

(2) The port authority to be constituted of representatives 
nominated as follows: London County Council 11, City Cor- 
poration 3, Admiralty 1, Board of Trade 1, Trinity House 1, 
Kent County Council 1, Essex County Council 1, London 
Chamber of Commerce 2, Bank of England 5, over-sea trading 
shipowners 5, short-sea trading shipowners 2, wharfingers and 
warehouse keepers 3, lighter owners 2, railway companies 2 ; 
total, 40. 

(3) Import goods to pay dues to the port authority. 

(4) The sum of £2,500,000 for improving the river, to be 
provided by the London County Council and City Corporation. 

(5) The sum of £4,500,000 to be spent on dock improve- 
ments. 

(6) The interest on the port stock to be created by the 
authority for the purchase of the docks and their improvement, 
to be guaranteed by the London County Council and the City 
Corporation. 

(7) The warehousing business of the dock companies to be 
given up by the port authority and the warehouses let or sold. 

In commenting on these proposals, I will repeat some of the 
arguments already employed on behalf of the dock companies ; 
their importance fully justifies me in doing so. 

The first feature which arrests attention is that there is a 
striking likeness in the constitution of the new body to that of 
the present Thames Conservancy, whose administration since 


* The Mansion House Committee passed a resolution on December 3 making 
the same proposal. 
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they were reorganised in 1894 is so unceremoniously con- 
demned by the Commissioners. 

Another feature is that the new body is to contain only one 
representative of the organisations which now govern the port, 
so that the management of the largest port in the world, with a 
complexity of detail which takes a lifetime to grasp, is to be 
entrusted to forty gentlemen with, as regards the majority, 
no guarantee as to their commercial training, and as regards 
the rest, with the danger that they may legislate for their 
particular interests and not for the port as a whole. 

But I leave these considerations for matters of principle. 

There can be no objection in principle to a single public 
authority being established for combining the duties of the 
Thames Conservancy and the Watermen’s Company, and, 
perhaps, some of the duties of the Trinity House. 

Under the circumstances of an ordinary port there could be 
no objection in principle to the same authority owning and 
controlling the dock quays and waters. But London is not an 
ordinary port. While, on the one hand, the business in the 
docks of London is largely that of warehouse-keepers and 
wharfingers, the wharfingers on the Thames, on the other hand, 
offer facilities in the nature of dock accommodation. The dock 
companies are competitors not only for the warehousing of 
import goods, but for the landing and distribution of the large 
and increasing quantities of goods going direct from the ship to 
the consignee’s warehouse. The dock companies also compete 
with wharfingers for the collection and shipment of export 
goods. Moreover, the wharfingers and dock companies are in 
competition for the business of accommodating shipping. Ships 
can and do largely discharge at river wharves, and although it 
is true that the largest class of vessels coming to the port could 
not be accommodated outside the docks, terms are offered by the 
wharves which tempt much of the shipping away from the docks. 

The dock undertakings arein fact commercial undertakings, in 
close competition with the wharfingers and warehouse-keepers on the 
riverside. 

The Commissioners themselves considered the idea of pur- 
chasing a part only of the dock properties, but dismissed it as 
being likely to lead to unfair competition between a public 
authority and private undertakings. But the Commissioners 
have failed to appreciate the fact that this objection of unfair 
competition will not be removed by purchasing the whole of 
the undertakings of the three companies, because, as is pointed 
out above, the business in which the dock companies are 
engaged is akin to, and in competition with, that of a very large 
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number of wharfingers and warehouse-keepers, in which im- 
mense capital sums have been embarked. 

The Commissioners have, indeed, in some measure foreseen 
the difficulty of the position, and (forgetting that the competition 
between docks and wharves is not confined to the warehousing 
of goods, but extends to the facilities for loading and unloading 
ships) they suggest that the new authority should give up the 
warehousing business done by the dock companies. The ware- 
houses are to be sold, except those which may be razed to the 
ground to make room for sheds for discharging ships, and the 
warehousing business, which has for 100 years been carried on 
by statutory bodies under statutory restrictions and control, 
and which was considered of so much public importance that 
it was specially referred to the Royal Commission, is to be 
abandoned. 

In the opinion of the dock companies, the difficulties of 
abandoning the warehousing business would be found to be so 
great, and to involve so large a pecuniary sacrifice, that the 
public authority would feel compelled permanently to carry on 
both dock and warehousing business as it is carried on to-day, 
and thus there would be created a condition of things which 
is stated to be contrary to the policy of Parliament, viz., a 
public trust competing with private capital and enterprise. 

I come now to the financial recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, which will scarcely create enthusiasm in London 
ratepayers. 

£2,500,000 to be presented to the port, and the guaranteeing 
of interest on £35,000,000 to {£40,000,000. That is the 
proposition, and if the Commissioners’ suggestions are adopted 
those who guarantee will not control, because out of 40 members 
on the trust there are only to be 14 representatives of ratepayers 
of London. The remaining 26 will be there to protect interests 
that are not exclusively those of London. It is not difficult to 
imagine that with such a constitution the pressure of trade 
interests would eventually lead to the fixing of dues on goods 
and shipping, at prices which might suit merchants and ship- 
owners but would not make the working of the port financially 
sound. There would not be the check that exists at Liverpool, 
where, if a deficit in the interest on the bonded debt were to 
occur, the estate could be placed in the hands of a receiver, 
and no free action in management would be possible until 
financial equilibrium were re-established. In London the pro- 
posed authority, supported, as, it would be, by the rates, would 
be free to indulge in every sort of vagary, whether it be river 
quays, altering the course of the river, or in making locks at 
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Barking or Gravesend, or, as has also been suggested, even at 
Southend. To attract trade they would be able to give bounties 
to shipping and goods, for the supposed benefit of the Port of 
London, at the expense of the ratepayers, who might look on 
and groan under the mismanagement of the irresponsible 
majority, but would not be able to interfere. 

Such a scheme as the Commissioners propose is not only 
unprecedented but indefensible and would not be sanctioned if 
correctly understood by Parliament. 

What would be the alternative if the principle of public 
control is introduced? Two other courses only suggest them- 
selves to me. One is that which the Mansion House committee 
favours, viz., that the trade of London should bear its own 
burdens, and that, as at Liverpool, the Trust in London should 
rely on rates on goods and shipping. I concur in this view 
as a theory, but it would only be practicable if the dock stock- 
holders would accept the securities of the new authority. They 
would not, in my opinion, accept them, and indeed any one 
would be ill-advised to allow money to remain in an undertaking 
to be directed by people absolutely without experience and 
over whose actions the stockholders would have no control. 
And if the stockholders would not accept the securities of the 
new authority, who would finance it ? 

The other alternative would be that the London County 
Council, whose credit is to be pledged as security for the new 
port stock, should have the predominant voice on the new 
authority. In my opinion, this is the only logical and practi- 
cable course to be adopted if the dock companies are to be 
extinguished. 

But the question as to the result of placing the control of 
the Port of London, and such an immense property and business 
as that of the dock companies, under popular management is 
one which cannot be passed over in silence. As a general 
proposition, there is much to be said in the abstract on the 
advantage of the municipality controlling the sanitation and 
lighting, the water supply, and possibly the means of locomo- 
tion within its own area, the point being usually urged by its 
advocates that as ratepayers are the persons entirely concerned 
they of all others should control these enterprises in their own 
interests. 

In theory this is possibly true. In practice, however, it has 
not been found to be so even in this limited field, and the 
causes are not far to seek. Under the Local Government Acts, 
those interested in the spending of the rates have far the larger 
voice in the election of the representatives. There was a cry 
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which was used on political platforms long ago, when the 
working classes were as a body excluded from political privilege, 
that “taxation without representation is tyranny.” The real 
ratepayers are now finding themselves in a position to test the 
unfairness of such a situation. 

One’s own experience naturally is selected for illustration. 
The London and India Docks Company are large ratepayers in 
the East-end of London. Twelve years ago, their undertaking 
contributed {£50,000 a year. Now they are paying £100,000 
a year, distributed over twenty-one authorities. Yet the dock 
company has not a single vote at a council election, and the 
expenditure of many thousands a year is controlled, or rather 
uncontrolled, by men whose interests are often served by 
expenditure which is not of the slightest benefit to the docks or 
shipping. 

In some towns these facts have not become of much 
importance, but in others attention has recently been called to 
cases where candidates for municipal honours have solicited 
the suffrages of the working classes on the ground that if 
elected they will vote for expenditure which will help the 
working classes. 

Striking instances of abuse in this matter are given by the 
writer of the able articles on “ Municipal Socialism” in the 
Times in regard to the municipal elections at Poplar, Battersea, 
and West Ham. Recently, the construction of a new county 
hall for the London County Council at an expense of nearly 
£2,000,000 was, | understand, supported by certain Progressive 
members on the ground of the employment it would give to 
London workmen. 

Even if this were not so, although I have no wish or right 
to criticise the position, social or otherwise, of those gentlemen 
who in many cases compose the governing body, I do not think 
it is yet proved that their previous occupations are likely to 
have given them the experience necessary for successfully con- 
trolling large commercial undertakings, especially when subject 
to the influence of their constituents which I have referred to. 
And, further, it is impossible to expect a body of unpaid business 
men to devote reasonable time and energy to such work as 
would be necessary if financial success is to be assured. 

There are plenty of warnings against municipalities or quasi- 
municipalities, in the shape of Trusts, embarking in dock enter- 
prises. Bristol ratepayers pay £28,000 a year into their dock 
accounts. The Greenock Harbour Trust has for many years 
defaulted in part of the interest on its debenture stock. Preston 
ventured on a dock speculation which included deepening the 
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Ribble, and the rateable property of the town now pays 2s, in 
the pound to meet the deficit in working the docks. It is stated 
that negotiations are going on for the sale of the Preston Docks 
to a private company. The Corporation of Manchester advanced 
£5,000,000 some ten years ago to the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company. On this advance there was on July 1 last out- 
standing the sum of £1,500,000 due for interest. The failure 
to pay interest involves the Manchester ratepayers in a special 
rate of about 1s. in the pound per annum, to which the prin- 
cipal contributors are the railway companies with whom the 
canal company is a competitor ! 

What are the dock companies’ suggestions for dealing with 
the present situation ? There could be one supreme port autho- 
rity for controlling the waterways. As regards the docks, the dock 
companies ask (as was shown by their Bill in Parliament and 
by their evidence before the Royal Commission) to be provided 
with amended revenue powers on goods discharged in the docks 
sufficient to ensure the raising of capital for new works and 
equipment that may be necessary from time to time for the 
accommodation of the trade. In return, they would be pre- 
pared to surrender certain hitherto unexercised statutory powers 
of charging—to be subject to a limitation of dividend on their 
ordinary stocks—to be placed under the jurisdiction of the Rail- 
way Commissioners as regards the reasonableness of charges and 
to undertake to provide the requisite dock accommodation. Such 
a scheme, whilst in many respects carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission, would remove the difficulty as 
to competition with private interests which evidently pressed 
upon the Royal Commission. There would be no need for 
any large financial scheme, nor any necessity to have recourse 
to local or Imperial taxation. Moreover, the financial position 
of the companies would be so far fixed as to render their pur- 
chase by the port authority a comparatively simple matter 
should circumstances hereafter render that course practicable 
and desirable. 

One most important question still remains, viz.,on what terms 
the very numerous and important interests which are affected by 
the recommendations of the Commissioners are to be absorbed. 
It is a matter of grave consideration that whatever may be the 
importance of the interests that are now dealt with, far more 
important results even than the alteration of the present con- 
ditions of the Port of London may follow on the proposed 
action of the Government, viz., a change in the whole industrial 
and commercial outlook in this country. The present position 
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of generations of Englishmen who, relying on their individual 
efforts, have embarked in great undertakings, well knowing that 
though failure might be ruin, success would give to themselves 
and those who came after them a deserved prosperity, and that 
in any event they could look with confidence to being allowed 
to enjoy the fruits of their labours. All this is now threatened, 
as any one who considers the subject will see at a glance. I 
will put the case briefly as follows : 

It has always been admitted that private property, subject, 
of course, to necessary burdens in the shape of Imperial taxa- 
tion, rates, and similar imposts, is free from State interference, 
except under special circumstances. The special circumstances 
which have usually arisen in this country are in the case of 
schemes for the national benefit, where the acquisition of private 
property is necessary to enable the object to be carried out. 
Instances of this character became numerous when, in the 
middle of the last century, our railway system began to develop 
largely, and on all sides it became necessary for railway 
companies to acquire the lands, both of those who sup- 
ported a project and of those who did not. It is obvious 
that if it had been impossible to deal with the latter class, no 
system could have been completed; and the Lands Clauses 
Act and Railway Clauses Act were passed to legalise the 
method by which to measure the compensation to which 
these owners were entitled. Although there might have 
been some cases of individual hardship, as a general rule 
owners had little cause of complaint as to the quantum of 
compensation awarded to them. They could appeal to an 
arbitrator, or, if they preferred, to a jury, and they could not 
have fairly contended that their individual rights of possession 
should override the wishes of the large majority of their fellow 
subjects to the extent of preventing the enterprise being pro- 
ceeded with at all. Now mark the change in the present 
Government proposal. It may, of course, be to the public 
advantage that the State should stipulate for statutory powers 
of purchase in Acts by which private undertakings are autho- 
rised, but it is obvious that the resources of capitalists will 
not continue to be employed in promoting industrial enter- 
prises unless they are assured that in the event of acquisition 
by the State compensation will be given upon equitable 
principles. Let us, for the sake of comparison, consider what 
is the system adopted by the Indian Government. That 
Government, in the contracts entered into at the inception of 
railway companies within its dominions, stipulates that their 
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property may be purchased by the State at the expiration of 
a given period, but with the provision that in no case shall 
the company be bought out under the par value of their share 
capital. It should be remembered that the Indian Government 
has a special claim to exercise such a right, having in the greater 
number of instances granted a guarantee of interest or some 
similar benefit. 

Here, however, the facts are entirely different. The docks 
have been built under statutory provisions in which there are 
no powers of redemption by the State, and in this essential 
condition the docks differ from railways which were con- 
structed under powers of redemption contained in the Railway 
Act, 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 85, and made applicable to all rail- 
ways constructed after 1844. But the Government proposes to 
adopt the plan of expropriation at its own pleasure, notwith- 
standing existing statutory rights, and without having accorded 
compensating advantages, 

It is well known to all who have any experience in dock 
companies that a new dock rarely pays a remunerative rate of 
interest for many years after its construction. The Tilbury 
Dock is a case in point. After years, during which its cost 
and maintenance were a burden on the proprietors, it is only 
recently that the advantages which it offers have become fully 
appreciated by shipowners and consignees, whose convenience 
and choice must ultimately settle what is to be the port of 
discharge. At this moment the Government proposes to step 
in and claims to acquire it compulsorily from the proprietors, 
the compensation to be fixed by a method of their own, put in 
force by an arbitrator, or arbitrators, equally of their own 
choosing, whose award, however erroneous on points of law, 
cannot be questioned by any Court.* Why this departure from 
established precedent ? The most obvious explanation is that 
the Government are afraid that the impartial tribunals to which 
hitherto all owners have had the right of appeal when their 
property is at stake may award an amount of compensation 
which will be difficult to deal with, and they consequently lay 
down a procedure which may relieve them of such an embar- 
rassment, though at the expense of the proprietors. In the case 
of land required for the construction of a railway, acquisition 
is necessary for public purposes, but that fact does not arise 
here, There are thousands of acres of land fronting the river 
and adjoining Tilbury which the Government could acquire 


* See Parliamentary Notice by order of the Board of Trade. Zimes 
November 19, 1902. 
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for building docks on the most approved method if they wished 

t. No one, however, contends that it would now be possible 
to build the Tilbury Dock for £2,800,o00—the price at which 
it stands in the capital account of the London and India Docks 
Company. In confirmation of this, I would mention that the 
Avonmouth Dock, promoted by the Bristol Corporation, and 
applauded by a late Cabinet Minister as an example of muni- 
cipal enterprise which London would do well to copy,* will 
afford half the accommodation to shipping and is estimated to 
cost the same amount as the Tilbury Dock. It is therefore a 
far more simple and satisfactory transaction from the State 
point of view to acquire Tilbury, and with it all the results of 
business enterprise for twenty years, than to build another 
dock and create a new business, especially if they choose a 
moment, as Sir John Glover naively said at the Mansion House 
conference, ‘‘ before the dock companies have become more 
valuable.” The same argument applies to the remainder of 
the undertaking. 

There is a serious risk in the application of the principles 
upon which the Government appears to contemplate carrying 
out the purchase of a dock, that the conditions in its history 
which could be regarded as forming a basis for a low estimate 
of value may be taken into account, such as the period of de- 
pression with small earnings which immediately succeeded its 
opening, while quite insufficient weight might be attached to 
the essential facts which should determine its value, such as its 
present and prospective earnings and the great increase of cost 
which would be involved in constructing a similar work at the 
present time. 

The same principles could with equal injustice be applied to 
any other industry. The Government might, for example, give 
notice to the proprietors of any business as to which even a 
pretence could be suggested that public interests were con- 
cerned that they intend to acquire it on similar terms, if they 
thought, however erroneously, they could carry it on success- 
fully as a municipal undertaking, or they might inform any 
owner that they propose to annex the whole of his property 
irrespective of his legal rights, under the above methods. It is 
unnecessary to multiply instances, but I think I have said suffi- 
cient to warn investors as to the tendency of the threatened 
legislation. No greater discouragement could be found to the 
employment of capital in new industrial enterprises (and as a 
consequence, no deeper injury could be inflicted on the work- 


* Vide Western Daily Press, March 6, 1902. 
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ing classes) than the conviction in the mind of the public from 
past experience that if a project be unsuccessful it will be left 
on the hands of the promoters, and if the contrary, the fruits 
may be reaped at any moment by the State on its own terms. 


HENRY D. LE MARCHANT. 


NoTE.—At the present moment the dock companies which it is proposed to 
extinguish make no secret of the fact that they are delaying extensions because 
they are uncertain as to how they will be compensated for the necessary outlay. 


THE CAUSE OF EUROPEAN PEACE 


PROFOUND peace rests over Europe ; the existence and appa- 
rent stability of this peace has been recently emphasised by the 
statesmen of England and America. 

This all-pervading peace is so contrary to the forecasts which 
have been made by all intelligent observers of European politics 
during the last thirty years, that it would seem worth while to 
consider whether some all-powerful reason is not at work to 
maintain that peace, other than the increasing goodwill and 
amity of nations. 

The fear that was constantly expressed thirty years ago that the 
ever-increasing armaments of the great Powers would induce 
the ‘‘ chassepots to go off of their own accord,” that the strain 
would become so great that some Power or Powers would be 
compelled to end it by force of arms, that the peoples them- 
selves would refuse to bear the burden imposed upon them of 
personal service and heavy taxation, seems to have been utterly 
falsified by events. 

The object of the present article is to inquire whether this 
peace. is not the result of those very warlike preparations, 
together with the application of science to the problem and the 
machinery of war. 

Thirty years ago it was an accepted maxim among strategists 
that to wage an offensive war successfully it was necessary that 
there should be a preponderance in numbers, other things being 
equal, of from six to four to two toone. It is contended that 
the greater range of modern rifles, and, above all, the invention 
of smokeless powder, have rendered that necessary prepon- 
derance in numbers at least twice as great, and that this is 
well known and understood by the military advisers of every 
foreign government. 

It has so frequently been demonstrated by oo observers 
that the increased range of the rifle has rendered the attack 
more difficult, and the defence more easy, that it is perhaps 
unnecessary to labour the point, but it is permissible to point 
out how different is the position of the soldier in a modern 
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battle to his position even so lately as the Franco-German War. 
It would be fair to say that the same loss is now incurred at a 
thousand yards as was then incurred at three hundred ; but 
though the rifle is thus increased in power the human eye 
remains the same; consequently by lying down and remaining 
motionless at this greater distance further loss can be to a great 
extent avoided, owing to the invisibility of so flat an object as 
a recumbent man at a thousand yards. The temptation, there- 
fore, to remain lying down after suffering a certain percentage 
of loss at long range is almost irresistible, and has no parallel 
in the battles of an earlier day. For the invisibility, which 
secures safety, could not be attained by lying down at so close 
a range as was then reached before great loss supervened and 
checked the advance. “If we go forward we die; if we go 
back we die; better go forward and die,” could well have been 
the words of a reasonable soldier in the campaign of 1870. 
The modern soldier must say to himself, “ If we go forward we 
die ; if we stay here we live” ; and it is apparent that the answer 
“ Better go forward and die” is immeasurably more difficult 
than in the day when there was but one other alternative. 

But the value to the defence of the invention of smokeless 
powder is even greater than the increased range of the rifle, for 
no position would be selected by any sensible commander, 
intending to act on the defensive, unless it gave facilities for 
concealing the real strength over a wide face, thus rendering 
artillery fire almost harmless. It has been hastily assumed that 
the small effect produced by artillery fire in the South African 
War is in some measure owing to the special features of the 
country. In point of fact, it is only the inevitable result of the 
capacity that the soldier now has, for the first time, to strike at 
his enemy without disclosing his position. 

This then may be conceded, that the required preponderance 
in numbers must of necessity be greater than before, but it 
must also be conceded that it is only a matter of degree, and 
that, given the increased preponderance in numbers, war can 
be waged with the same probability of success as in earlier days. 
Let us agree then that this preponderance should be four to one, 
and inquire whether any great Power or groups of Powers 
have that necessary superiority over others. It will be apparent 
at once that they have not. Each and all of them have trained 
their whole population to arms, and have thus rid themselves 
of that greatest of all dangers in invasion, a non-combatant 
population. But the total male population of the different 
great Powers, or groups of Powers, do not supply anything like 
the preponderance of four to one; thus, then, if other factors 
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are approximately equal, it is apparent that the chances of 
waging a successful war are indeed remote. 

The numbers being similar, it remains to consider the other 
factors in the problem, and here again we have a new fact as 
compared with previous history. Each of the great Powers is 
organised on similar lines, with a similar all-pervading zeal to 
render their country safe from the great danger of invasion. 
The preparations of each are known to the other ; the methods 
adopted, even down to the smallest detail, are known, examined, 
and, if they are thought to have merit, adopted. Whether 
these methods are wise or not does not affect the argument 
here proposed, but it will not be seriously disputed that the 
armaments of the great Powers are one and all based on the most 
scientific investigations of the problem of conflict and the same 
thorough, all-pervading military system. It would seem, then, 
that the machinery of war is similar in every case, and although 
one may be somewhat more competent and better devised than 
another, that these differences are not great. 

It only remains to consider whether the individuals com- 
posing these national forces are approximately equal in value. 
And here it is necessary to say a word in refutation of a fallacy 
which finds constant expression. The theory is advanced that 
owing to modern discoveries relating to war the soldier’s 
training must be more thorough and more prolonged, that it 
will be more difficult for him to learn to fulfil his task. The 
exact contrary is the case, and must be so; that, owing to the 
looser formations now necessary, courage, character, and 
common sense are more essential than precision in drill, is a 
truism ; it is equally apparent that these essential qualities 
cannot be taught either in barracks or on manceuvre grounds, 
but are part of the man’s nature, and the result of his parentage 
and upbringing. But it is in acquiring skill with the weapon 
that the greatest change is found. The rifle is now so perfect 
that to align it correctly is all that has to be learnt, apart from 
the separate problem of judging distance, which remains the 
same as before although the importance of it has increased. 
There is now no difficulty in loading, no difficulty in extracting 
the cartridge, no difficulty in discharging the weapon, so that 
what might well take a man a lifetime to learn two hundred 
years ago, ten years a hundred years ago, and three years fifty 
years ago, can now be learnt in six months. 

The short time necessary to train the soldier renders it 
possible for each State to count upon the whole of its physically 
fit population as part of its effective force without seriously 

interfering with labour and commerce. Since, therefore, the 
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sacrifices demanded are less and less onerous, the chance of the 
nation itself refusing the burden of service is becoming more 
and more remote. 

Thus, then, as between European countries it would seem 
that peace prevails, and is likely to prevail, because of the diffi- 
culty of assembling a sufficient force on any one side to give 
the required preponderance against the other to make offensive 
war reasonably likely to succeed. 

And now we come to a consideration which affects ourselves 
more nearly. If all this be true as between one foreign Power 
and another, or one group of foreign Powers and another, is it 
true as between those foreign Powers and England? It is 
submitted that it is not true, but, on the contrary, that it isa 
fair matter for consideration whether England be not the only 
place in Europe where war can now be waged with any reason- 
able prospect of rapid success to the attacking side; this may 
sound a somewhat strange proposition, but it is certainly the view 
which is held by the military advisers of many foreign govern- 
ments. How then do we differ from these other countries ? 
And first let us dispossess ourselves of the fiction that the 
possession of a powerful navy enables us to neglect our land 
forces for home defence. In considering the problem now 
before us, it has been assumed that the possibility of invasion can 
be disregarded, because, it is said, if our navy succeed the land 
problem cannot arise ; if our navy fail we shall be starved out and 
forced to surrender. With regard to the starving, however, no 
American shipper will deny that if the price of corn went up even 
10s. the combined fleets of the world would be unable to keep 
out corn ships from England, all racing for the huge fortunes thus 
to be made ; and when the great number of our harbours is con- 
sidered, the speed of modern ships, and the difficulties of block- 
ade which have been so strikingly exemplified in the recent 
naval manoeuvres in the Eastern Mediterrean, it would appear 
that this statement is probably correct. It will be said that 
although a sufficiency of food be procurable, that the resultant 
distress among the labouring population will be so great that 
they will demand surrender. This would seem to be absolutely 
contrary to the teaching of history, and especially recent 
history. The sufferings of the population of Paris during the 
siege, and more recently of the Boers in South Africa, have 
been far greater than any to which we should be required to 
submit, at least for many months. Are we less stubborn than 
they ? But apart from these considerations it would seem that 
the word ‘‘surrender” in this connection, as perhaps in others. 
is somewhat too lightly used, and that for this nation to regard 
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immediate surrender as her main policy under certain contin- 
gencies of national emergency is as cowardly as it is untrue to 
our traditions and our history. 

In nearly every war in which this country has been engaged, 
including the war just concluded, we have suffered reverses at 
the outset, and have been enabled to retrieve them, in the 
course of a shorter or longer period, by our ability to profit by 
our mistakes, and above all by the tenacity of the people of this 
country in continuing a struggle when once they have embarked 
upon it. 

There seems no reason to suppose that the course of events 
might not be similar in the event of a naval war between our- 
selves and any Power or Powers; it is however abundantly 
clear that whatever the initial reverses we might sustain at sea, 
our pre-eminent advantages in capacity for rapid ship-building, 
and our natural aptitude for sea warfare, would enable us to 
repair our losses more rapidly than any other Power and thus 
to retrieve our position. 

In this, as in all our previous wars, time would be on the side 
of the stubborn English. It would therefore be the object of 
our enemies to crush us by a blow at the heart before we had 
time to retrieve our losses, and conversely it is the height of 
folly for us to stake our national existence on the chance of 
immediate victory. 

If we may assume then that war on the soil of this country 
is possible, and if we may assume, which we can with cer- 
tainty, that the military advisers of foreign governments believe 
it to be possible, and that if attempted at all it would be 
attempted on a large scale, let us examine what preparations we 
have made to meet it. 

A careful study of the army estimates for the past year will 
show that our total available force for home defence is not 
appreciably larger than the army of either Switzerland or 
Sweden ; it may be urged that behind this force there is a war- 
like population, probably trained to arms to some extent, 
although to what extent is uncertain. The answer to that would 
seem to be that in the late war in which we were engaged 
against a force of not more than 70,000 of the enemy, at the 
end of a year and a half we had come to the end of the men 
who could shoot. It fell to the lot of the writer to find himself 
in April 1901 in face of an enemy, in command of a body of men 
just enlisted, who, though possessed of other splendid qualities, 
had no knowledge whatever of the use of the rifle. One man 
said, “ Here, what do you do with this thing?” This thing” 
was the bolt of the rifle. It was, no doubt, wise under the 
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circumstances to send these men to the front at once, for they 
obtained the necessary training in one quarter of the time that 
would have been required elsewhere, but it will not be con- 
tended that they were specially selected owing to their lack of 
skill with the weapon; it would therefore seem to follow that if 
we engage in warlike operations with any other white people, 
whether the theatre of war be this country or elsewhere, we 
shall come to the end of our men who can shoot not in a year 
and a half but in perhaps as many months; for two salient 
facts in the late war were the very small numbers of the enemy 
as compared to any other white nation, and the small loss 
sustained on both sides in comparison with previous wars. 

So far for the trained material available in this country as 
compared to that of others, and now for the organisation, 

It is admitted on all hands that the serious study of the pro- 
blems that confront this country has no place in our national 
scheme. 

The paralysing effect upon our fleet of a threatened descent 
of an overwhelming force upon our largely unarmed and dis- 
organised population is privately admitted by naval experts 
and others well qualified to form a sound judgment, but no 
effort has been made to avert the danger. Within the fleet 
itself the tardy adoption of modern inventions has repeatedly 
placed us at the greatest disadvantage in comparison with our 
probable enemies. The adoption of one of those inventions, 
submarine boats, is in itself a proof that the statement that our 
fleet must needs be immediately and always victorious, or that 
we are doomed, is not accepted by the Admiralty as a true 
thesis. The problem of our fvod-supply in time of war is 
admitted to be grave, but here again no effort whatever is 
being made to cope with the problem, or even seriously to 
consider what means can be taken to render ourselves more 
secure. The general thinking out of problems beforehand, 
of the co-ordination of the sea and land forces of the Empire 
in the case of a great struggle, does not engage the attention of 
any body with power to carry out their wishes or even to place 
their views before their countrymen. 

It is submitted, therefore, that we are insecure, ill-organised, 
and unready, and that no effective steps are being taken to 
remedy our greatest dangers. This is not the time or the place 
to discuss in detail the measures to be adopted. But a few 
broad ‘principles may be stated, the adoption of which would 
have the result that this country, far from being the most 
vulnerable would become the most formidable of the nations of 
Europe. 
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Firstly, we must completely differentiate between the profes- 
sional expeditionary army and the home defence army, and 
realise that the defence of this country from invasion is the 
concern of its citizens, and of them alone; they must look 
neither to their fleet nor to their professional army to protect 
them, but leave both absolutely free for their proper functions 
of offensive warfare. They must be organised locally, and 
trained locally ; the authority of the general commanding the 
district must be retained and even strengthened, but their 
administration and finance must be removed from an already 
overburdened War Office. They must aim at the inclusion of 
every able-bodied man by whatever means are possible, so as 
to be rid of that greatest of all incitements to out-side aggres- 
sion, a non-combatant male population unable even to shoot. 
All this must be done now, and before the danger arises, 
because it is easy, and it costs but little to create a nation of 
marksmen, and to create the organisation which shall render 
them effective, but neither can be improvised at short notice. 

No doubt we shall be told that the force thus raised will be 
of no military value ; but we shall be told this only by the same 
authorities * who informed us that the Boers were incapable of 
prolonged resistance because of the absence of staff officers 
and lengthy military training, and because the War Office of 
the Free State cost less than £300 a year. 

Secondly, we must realise that, as Captain Mahan f points 
out, “the continuance of our prosperity at home depends 
primarily upon maintaining our power abroad” ; that above 
and beyond all it is the fleet which must perform this task, and 
that it cannot do this so long as the dread of invasion, so 
distant in time of peace, so potent in time of war, ties our fleet 
to our own coasts at the first sign of danger. In a word, that 
the fleet is the first line of offence. 

Thirdly, we must rid our minds and the minds of our 
military rulers of the notions now prevailing as to the possi- 
bility of having recourse to the ballot to fill the ranks of the 
professional, or foreign service army. No nation has assented 
or would assent to such a scheme, and to propose it is to make 
other reforms impossible. Our foreign garrisons must be 
maintained abroad, and a small expeditionary force must be 
maintained at home. Our difficulty in recruiting has been 
caused by the endeavour to increase the professional army at 
home to such a size as to enable,it, firstly, to protect these 
shores from invasion; secondly, to take aggressive action 
* Intelligence Report on South Africa, 1899. 

+ Influence of Sea Power, p. 38. 
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against a European Power. Once it is realised that the first of 
these functions belongs to the unpaid citizens of this country, 
and that the second is an impossibility, the resulting decrease 
in numbers will cause the recruiting difficulty to disappear. 

Fourthly, we must set up a real ‘Council of Defence,” 
whose duty shall be to think out scientifically the naval and 
military problems that face us, with the power and the obliga- 
tion to place their views effectively before their countrymen. 

It would seem that there is but one answer to be urged 
against the urgency of these reforms ; the answer that the great 
emergency will never arise, that we have slept long in security, 
that after all we may continue so to sleep, and that the trend 
of modern thought is towards more pacific ends. But as 
against this, it is well to remember that the wisest of English 
statesmen, the man above all others best qualified to judge of 
the temper and aspirations of the rulers and the peoples of 
Europe, Lord Salisbury, would seem to be of a contrary 
opinion. Speaking on May 10, 1go0, after dwelling on the 
ever-increasing powers of offence of all the great European 
Powers, he said : “ All these things may, by one of those strange 
occurrences which sweep across the ocean of international 
politics, be united in one great wave, to dash upon our shores 

I am not urging despair, 1 am not urging even a dark 
appreciation of the future, but I am urging the necessity of 
precaution in time.” He then turns to the history of the great 
maritime Powers of the past, and continues: “In every one 
case the great maritime Power has been paralysed and killed, 
not by the disasters it may have suffered in its provinces or its 
outlying dependencies, but in every case it has suffered by the 
blow directed at the heart.” Since those words were spoken 
no new fact has arisen to alter the judgments then formed ; 
yet we have not added one single man, except by private 
enterprise, to the number of those who, by their skill with 
the weapon, can avert this “blow at the heart.” So far from 
it that we have even reduced the small available number by 
the resignation of a considerable proportion of the volunteers, 

This, then, is the conclusion to which we must be drawn, that 
we stand alone amongst the nations of Europe in this respect ; 
that our enemy may not only strike a blow at us, but, having 
done so, may crush us altogether ; that this fact will naturally 
turn the warlike intentions of all peoples towards the only place 
where complete and final victory can reasonably be expected ; 
that the greatest of our statesmen has warned us that this is 
true, and that it is our paramount duty to set it right. 

JOHN SEELY. 


A HOLIDAY COURSE AT THE JENA 
UNIVERSITY 


“Und in Jena lebt sich’s bene, und in 
Jena lebt sich’s gut.”—-Students’ song. 


A LITTLE, old town is Jena, with crooked and cobbled streets, 
quaint gables, eccentric, stone fountains, and many memories ; 
and though like Weimar its near neighbour, it is a town with a 
past, it has also a vigorous present, and a steady future. 

The rich blossoming time, as the Germans love to express it, 
of both towns, was at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
when Carl August reigned in Weimar patronising arts and 
letters; and great men of the earth congregated in Jena 
teaching, or learning in its University. 

Schiller taught there, and the number of students at that 
time ran into thousands. There are queer, little houses in odd 
places all over the town, glorified for ever, because Schiller or ~ 
Goethe once abode in them. Here, too, in a mean part of the 
town is a little wayside inn, where Goethe wrote the Er/ Konig, 
near the old church, where Schiller married Charlotte. During 
his professorship, Schiller lived in a country house surrounded 
by a garden, hard by a running stream ; and here he wrote his 
Wallenstein, A little old stone table stands in the garden, and 
at this table he and Goethe often sat, exchanging “ great and 
good words with each other,” so the latter remarked to 
Eckermann, after Schiller’s death, and a stone tablet still tells 
the tale. 

Myths have gathered around Goethe since then; for the 
story goes that one day he strode into Jena very much athirst 
intellectually, and tipping back the roof of the University, like 
the lid of a German beer mug, he raised the old building to his 
lips ; blew off the foam—the privat docenten lecturing in the 
attics-—quaffed the contents at one draught; and then after 
rubbing an echten deutschen salamander to the “ eternally femi- 
nine,” which shook the foundations of the market-place ; he 
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strode off to Dornburg, and returned after many days with his 
second part of Faust completed. 

Jena, by virtue of its philosophy, has been called the Athens 
of Germany ; and during its blossoming period, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, all, at some time, occupied the chair of philosophy ; 
but they did not seem to make much money out of it; for 
Goethe, writing to a common friend, says, “(I suppose poor 
Hegel is short of cash as usual; you may lend him on my 
behalf ten thalers.” 

To Jena came a visionary youth, named Froebel, eager to 
study ; but having no money to pay his. modest debts, he was 
thrown into prison, where he remained for some weeks working 
through the books of Euclid. 

In Jena, too, a young law student, named Herbart, attracted 
by the idealism of Fichte, neglected his legitimate studies, and 
in a fit of remorse went to drown himself in the river Saale ; 
but recollecting in time some unpaid bills, he returned to attend 
to them, and, following out a new chain of educational ideas, 
he forgot his suicide for ever ; and owing to this happy circum- 
stance this article comes to be written, for a century later we 
find Jena the centre of these same educational ideals, and people 
from all over the world flocking there to hear all about them 
from Professor Rein. 

Jena borrowed the idea of a holiday course from England, 
for the fame of the early Oxford Summer Meetings became 
known to the ends of the earth; and England in its turn 
borrowed the idea from America, for the great Chautauqua 
Summer Meeting inspired certain enthusiasts to make experi- 
ments in Oxford, and so the “ old conservative University city,” 
as the Germans call it, opened its doors to the democratic 
crowd in the summer months. 

The first Jena Summer Course took place in August 1889, 
and a very select gathering it was, consisting of about twenty 
masculine members, who came to hear Professor Rein and 
Professor Detmer on Pedagogy and Biology. The experiment 
was repeated, and, when with some misgivings a year or so 
later, two or three Englishwomen were suffered among the 
members of the course, ominous mutterings were heard, for 
the ancient University of Jena, dating back almost four centuries, 
had always sternly excluded all “‘ women, wine-sellers and dogs ” 
from within its walls ; indeed, it is only in the present year that 
women have been permitted to attend any of the University 
lectures proper, and now, even there, as elsewhere, a few women 
are to be found, though for ten years or so they have streamed 
in steadily increasing numbers to the Jena Holiday Course. 
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Jena claims the distinction of organising the first Holiday 
Course on the Continent. Greifswald followed in 1894, 
Marburg in 1896, then came Kiel, Breslau, Wirzburg, Munich, 
Bonn, Berlin, Konigsberg and others. Switzerland, France, 
and even Italy are now making practical experiments in the 
same direction. And international gatherings such as these 
are excellent things, especially for the insular English. They 
do not pretend to give universal culture to any one, even 
if lectures should be attended every hour of the day; but they do 
broaden one’s outlook, improve one’s speaking acquaintance 
with another language, and show one something of life and 
learning outside one’s own country. 

Jena at first moved slowly in the matter of making the 
Holiday Course popular. It was feared that lectures from high 
places might give the outside world that very dangerous 
draught, “a little learning” ; also it was said that the standard 
of University lectures would be lowered to meet the intellectual 
level of the same outside world, and most gravely of all was it 
feared that the morals of the men, or the women, or both, 
would deteriorate from sitting in the same lecture-room to 
hear an intellectual discourse, half of which they probably 
could not understand. Happily, however, none of these things 
happened, and the experimental stages being safely over, the 
Jena Holiday Course continued to extend its influence and to 
attract larger numbers each year, and in 1902 nearly 
three hundred people attended the Summer Course in August. 
Before describing the well-organised arrangement and the 
excellent fare of this meeting, it is well to show what the earlier 
courses were like in the experimental days. Very early in the 
history of the Summer Course the German language was made a 
speciality, and the language teaching in the early days was 
sufficiently remarkable to attract many students and to give 
them new and salutary ideals on the teaching of modern 
languages, for the teachers and the method were indeed 
excellent, in the class designed for those who wished to have 
practice in speaking as well as learning the German tongue. 
We met daily for three weeks, and heard simple descriptions of 
Jena, its surroundings, and the connections of Luther, Schiller 
and Goethe with Jena, Napoleon and the battle of Jena, and 
later we read the Er/ Kénig and Schiller’s Song of the Bell. 
This material formed topics of conversation and subjects for 
the simple essays we were required to write daily. 

And a mixed lot we were; an American professor of 
Economics, a French schoolboy, a Danish judge, a Hungarian 
count, a Russian governess, a Servian schoolmaster, an 
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Armenian inspector, and of course a small sprinkling of 
Englishwomen and many others. We sat side by side regarding 
the map of Jena and district stretched for us on the black- 
board, and repeating when called upon, like tractable infants 
ina Board School, Das zst Jena. Jena ist eine kleine alte Stadt; but 
we soon outgrew these elementary statements, and passed on 
to higher things. 

Almost daily our teacher, Reklor Scholz—certainly the most 
remarkable teacher it has been my fortune to meet—arranged 
excursions for us to the place under discussion. 

After an animated lesson on the Battle of Jena, he took us to 
the battle-field in the evening, and made us study the positions 
of the armies, and then we went to our several abodes to write 
all we knew about the battle, and to draw plans for our next 
day’s exercise. 

Many a time have we tramped with our leader, through the 
woods, up the hills, along the river, and to the distant villages, 
and ruined castles on the heights, stopping occasionally to hear 
simple accounts of all we saw in the language we had come to 
learn. Never shall I forget, standing ankle-deep among the 
purple autumn crocuses in the meadows, fringed with willows 
and plum-trees, while our lecturer told the story of the peasant 
of Kunitz and his sick child, whose fevered imagination saw 
fantastic visions in the very willows around us; and then he 
recited the Erl Kénig wherein Goethe immortalised the 
story, then we all went on to Kunitz and sat in the brown 
balcony of the old inn and ate the famous egg-cakes of the 
place. 

The informality of these Jena Holiday Courses was not the 
least of their charms. 

We always assembled the first evening in the Burgkeller and 
Professor Rein welcomed us in a cordial speech. Then each 
member arose in turn and announced his name and his nation; 
this was taken as a general introduction ; and from that moment 
we all began to know each other, Then song-books were 
distributed and we all sang the songs of the Jena students 
beginning with Und in Jena lebt sich’s bene, und in Jena lebt 
sich's gut. We drank beer, too, at these gatherings ; for there 
was nothing else to drink, unless, indeed, a squeamish English- 
woman wanted to make a lot of trouble, and then she got some 
water coloured with fruit juice, which usually made her ill; 
but at a Jena Holiday Course, even Englishwomen learn to drink 
the beverage of the country, and sometimes to put on the airs 
of a connoisseur respecting it ; but that is chiefly for the glory 
of the thing. 
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We drank toasts too, and proclaimed our freedom aloud 
in the rousing student-song : 


Stosst an, Jena soll leben, hurrah hoch ! 
Die Philistine sind uns gewogen meist, 

Sie ahnen ein Burschen was Freiheit heisst. 
Frei ist der Bursch, Frei ist der Bursch. 


And though we were none of us, properly speaking, Burschen, 
still we were free, and there lay the joy of it all. 

The next day lectures began in earnest, and from eight 
o’clock in the morning onwards, we were constantly meeting 
each other in lecture-rooms and corridors, where we made our 
comments in bad German. 

In the evenings we met socially, either in the Burgkeller, 
where we sat round tables and sang, or up on the hills. The 
outdoor meetings were delightful. The professors met us at 
six o’clock, after the heat of the day, and we streamed after 
them up the winding paths and through the woods to some in- 
teresting tower or ruined castle. And here we sat on the hilltop 
and ate a simple meal—a very simple meal—for sausage and 
beer were always to be had on these occasions ; and we looked at 
Jena lying below in the valley and the winding river Saale and 
the surrounding heights crowned with towers and ruined castles ; 
and we sang the songs the students sing to celebrate these 
things : 

An der Saale hellem Strande 
Stehen Burgen stolz und/Kihn, 


and 
Auf den Bergen die Burgen, 


Im Thale die Saale, 
Die Madchen in Stadchen, 
Einst alles wie heut ! 


Sometimes we stayed on these hills until after the sun had 
set, and then we had to be provided with flaming torches to 
light us on our way through the dark pines to the town. And 
so the time sped swiftly enough until the Adschied evening, when 
we met to celebrate our departure. In the ,;arrogance of our 
new knowledge of the German language and life, we wrote 
poems ourselves—German poems they were—about Jena and 
its professors, and we read or recited them with pride, to show 
our friends how much we knew ; and the Germans themselves 
looked kindly on these tributes from stammering foreigners. 

The influence of the Englishwoman was felt on the Jena Holi- 
day Courses chiefly injthe matter of tea-drinking, for no matter 
where she is or what she is doing, this sociable woman drinks 
tea herself and insists on everybody else doing the same. So at 
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a Jena Holiday Course she insists on giving tea-parties, out-of- 
doors in the Schiller Garden ; and she brings the tea from Eng- 
land and goes the length of making the bread, and cutting the 
bread-and-butter herself, in order that English custom may be 
properly respected. And the Germans, the Greeks, and Servians, 
and the rest, come and drink the tea she gives them, when they 
would ever so much rather have coffee or beer, and then the 
Englishwoman is satisfied ; for it is not the way of our nation 
to pander to the prejudices of other countries, even when we 
are in them, rather we seek to press our prejudices on the other 
countries, and even holiday courses have not yet taught us to 
leave our customs at home when we go abroad. 

So much for the recollections of earlier summer courses in 
this little German town. 

Revisiting the Jena Holiday Course in 1902, after an absence 
of three years, one is greatly impressed by the variety and 
excellence of the lectures, the numbers of the students, and the 
admirable organisation. 

One misses in some measure the informality of the earlier 
courses, the Gemiithlichkett, as the Germans would express it ; 
but with a community of hundreds instead of tens, this is of 
necessity a vanishing quantity. We began in the Burgkeller 
on the first evening as usual ; but whereas, in the old days, we 
all sat round one long table, here all the long tables in the place 
were brought into use, and we overflowed into the next room 
through the folding doors ; for two hundred and seventy-five 
is a difficult number to manage at a sociable evening where 
everybody is to learn to know everybody in a couple of hours, 
The German songs rather dragged at first, for they were un- 
known to many of the company ; so the Japanese folk—there 
were seven of them—sang Japanese songs, and then three Dutch- 
men sang Dutch songs, and so the ball was kept rolling. There 
were twenty-six classes and twenty-one lecturers. Perhaps a 
short abstract of the programme will show clearly the possibili- 
ties before the student. 


I. NATURAL SCIENCE. I]. PEDAGOGY. 
1. Botany. 1. General Didactics. 
2. Practical Botany. 2. Special Didactics and trial lessons 
3. Zoology. with children. 
4. Practical Zoology. 3. Education of girls and women. 
5. Physiology. 4. Psychology of the child. 
6. Physics. 5. Treatment of difficult and defec- 


tive children. 
. Religious instruction in Schools. 
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. GENERAL COURSE. IV. LANGUAGE COURSE. 


. History of Religion. 

. Art in House and School. 

. Goethe’s Faust. 

. Problems of Economics in 
Germany. 

. History of Literature. 

. Introduction to Philosophy. 

. Wagner's Ring of the 
Nibelungen. 


German Language (conversation). 
. English Language. 

. English Literature. 

. French Language. 

. French Literature. 

. French Grammar. 
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The chief interest of the course lay in Professor Rein’s 
lectures on the theories upon which education is based—one 
hesitates to use the word pedagogy, because it is one of the 
words against which in England an unfortunate prejudice 
exists—and although he lectured at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, everybody went to hear him. He said stirring things, for 
he is a great man, and he has spent his life on problems of 
education, and has probably arrived at likelier solutions than 
any other man of his time. 

Germany is a century or so ahead of us in the matter of 
educational theories; for this nation has taken education 
seriously ever since its crushing defeat in the battle of Jena. 

““We have lost in territory, power, and in splendour,” said 
the king at that time, “and what we have lost abroad, we 
must endeavour to make up for at home, and hence my chief 
desire is that the very greatest attention be paid to the instruc- 
tion of the people,” and Fichte, in those days the firebrand of 
German patriotism, in his “ Discourse to the German Nation,” 
preached education, the practical education of Pestalozzi, as 
the means of raising the nation. And the nation has been raised, 
because generations of German schoolmasters, trained, scholarly 
men, were the levers employed upon the task. 

Educational methods are still in a state of chaos in our 
country, for we have no sound philosophic basis upon which 
to build them, nor are we sure whether we want one. Some of 
us—-and these are the ones with faith—are seeking foundations 
upon which to build our methods ; and some of us—and these 
are the sceptics—say that no such things exist ; and some of 
us—the cynically minded and indifferent—say that we have no 
use for such things even if they did exist: and so we go 
on talking, wrangling, disputing, anything, rather than setting 
to work to build up a national system of education based upon 
philosophic principles ; for a great prophet in our country has 
yet to be born. 

The school in Jena is interesting ; it is a school unique in 
Germany, being attached to the chair of Pedagogy; and in the 
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school, the theories laid down in the lecture-room are put into 
practice. Hundreds of visitors thronged into this school during 
the holiday course to hear lessons on Sagas, history and the 
Bible, as well as lessons in Natural Science. There were picture- 
studies too, in which the works of great painters were put 
before the children, and they were guided to seek for their 
beauties, and to discover what the painters had sought to 
express. 

An English conversation class was a feature of the course this 
year, which Germans and other attended, and they read fairy 
tales, fables, selections from Browning, Tennyson and Words- 
worth, and talked and wrote about all that they read. There were 
French classes, likewise, attended by many nationalities; indeed 
the little town of Jena seemed, for the time being, to have 
as many tongues as the builders of Babel. There were also 
excursions to Weimar, to Eisenach, and to the interesting 
places in the neighbourhood. 

A few Englishwomen were present, and an English tea-party 
was arranged, quite English and formal it was, until after the tea 
was drunk, and then there were German games and dances on 
the lawn and among the trees honoured by memories of Schiller. 
The evening gatherings were delightful, more formal, certainly, 
than in the unsophisticated days when no gloves were worn, 
and beer was always drunk, but there were songs, play-acting, 
speeches, and dancing as there has ever been. 

And the English people loyally kept the Coronation Day in 
great state—although there were only eighteen of them to do it, 
chiefly students of both sexes. After obtaining formal per- 
mission from the police, they provided themselves with huge 
Chinese lanterns and many fireworks, and walked at dusk in 
an imposing procession, single file to make the most of them- 
selves. They marched to a huge rocky cave on a hill, known 
as the Devil’s Hole, and here for two hours they had illumina- 
tions, fireworks and patriotic songs. Then in a café they made 
speeches, and toasted the King, the Kaiser, and the President 
of America. And many Germans and other foreigners came 
out to see what an English Coronation celebration was like. 

It was a stimulating time, as in an international com- 
munity it is bound to be; and we all admired and criti- 
cised every nationality represented except our own ; but we 
admired and criticised the Germans most because we were in 
their country and they were doing their best to entertain 
and improve us. 

CATHERINE I. DODD. 
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WASHINGTON, December 13, 1902. 


CONGRESS reassembled on the first day of the month. Politicians 
and the country awaited with considerable interest the President’s 
Message, and especially that part of it relating to the tariff and 
the trusts. The opinion was generally expressed that Congress 
would enact little legislation this Session either to control or 
curb the trusts, or to remove the excessive burdens of tariff 
taxation ; but nevertheless there was considerable curiosity to 
know what the President would say on those subjects, and 
what specific recommendations he would make. The Message 
was a disappointment to many persons who hoped that the 
President would have a well-defined policy and lay down a 
programme which Congress could follow; but the President 
contented himself with generalities, and although he urged 
upon Congress the necessity of the regulation of the trusts and 
suggested that there should be closer supervision under national 
control he left it to Congress to devise the measures to be 
enforced. In regard to the tariff he was equally noncommittal. 
He realises that the time has come, perhaps, when it would be 
advisable to make some changes in the tariff, but at the same 
time he clings steadfastly to the protective system, and opposes 
anything that will disturb business or enable the foreigner to 
obtain a greater foothold in the American market. 

The effect of responsibility in steadying a man’s character 
has never been more strikingly seen than in the case of President 
Roosevelt during the last year. The criticism levelled at and 
the praise of the Message met in a common centre at the word 
“conservatism.” The majority of Republicans approved because 
the President was cautious in his recommendations; those 
Democrats who criticised charged the President with timidity 
and having no well-defined policy. It is a remarkable thing 
that Roosevelt should be synonymous with the word “con- 
servatism,” and it is doubly remarkable when one contrasts 
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the estimate in which he was held in the public mind a year 
ago. 

Then it was Roosevelt the impetuous, the hasty, the rash, 
who jumped in to do things without regard to consequences. 
When by the accident of a leaden pellet Mr. Roosevelt became 
the President, and when a year ago people were speculating as 
to the character of the Message he would send to Congress, 
nearly everybody thought that he would say something of a 
startling character, something that would electrify the whole 
country and perhaps in no less a degree the entire world. 
Now he sends in a Message that his admirers and supporters 
commend “as a thoughtful and conservative utterance from 
first to last,” while the papers that are not over friendly to the 
President dismiss it as being too anzmic, and sarcastically 
observe that “what the President has to say about trusts will 
not disturb business,” 

It has always been said about the American Presidency that 
it exercises a sobering influence upon its occupant, and that 
even a mediocre man broadens and develops under the great 
burden of responsibility which he carries from the moment he 
enters the White House. Undoubtedly Mr. Roosevelt is feeling 
this weight. He is too full of life, too active, too strong 
mentally as well as physically to have lost as yet any of his 
magnificent, superabundant stock of vitality ; but one can see 
quite clearly that there has been a marked change in the man, 
and that the Roosevelt of to-day is not so apt to dispose of a 
question offhand as he was before he became President. But 
his extreme optimism and his belief in his people and their 
future manifests itself in every line of the Message. 

“This nation . .. seated on a continent flanked by two 
great oceans . . . composed of men the descendants of 
pioneers . .. the sons of the men of the Civil War, the 
sons of the men who had iron in their blood,” is charac- 
teristically Rooseveltian, and no less so is: “Ours is not the 
creed of the weakling and the coward, ours is the gospel of hope 
and of triumphant endeavour. We may either fail greatly or 
succeed greatly, but we cannot avoid the endeavour from which 
either great failure or great success may come. Even if we 
would, we cannot play a small part. If we should try all that 
would follow would be that we should play a large part ignobly 
and shamefully.” 

The President’s enemies, and especially those who have their 
headquarters in Wall Street, after the Message was made public 
no longer disguised their feelings, and openly denounced him as 
a political mountebank and a mental wobbler, The New York 
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Sun, the recognised organ of tl= trusts, after sarcastically 
praising the President for what it calls the “ ethical and ethnical 
truths in the Message,” ‘because they denote the sincerely 
patriotic spirit and optimistic energy” which distinguishes him, 
scores Mr. Roosevelt for his views on the tariff and the trusts, 
and his faith “ based on a juggled theory of the extent of consti- 
tutional power ” lodged in Congress. In a subsequent editorial, 
after time given to more mature reflection, the Sw pronounces 
the Message to be “seven pounds lighter than a straw hat.” 
‘A calm and careful reading of President Roosevelt’s Mes- 
sage,” the Sun says, “can only excite in the breasts of his 
intelligent friends, those who have loved and admired him in 
the past, a feeling of pity. Even his political beneficiaries will 
strain their intellects endorsing it, for, in the language of those 
strenuous people before whom he loves to pose, it is seven 
pounds lighter than a straw hat.” 

A leading financial authority known to have intimate relations 
with Mr. J. Pierpont-Morgan and other prominent capitalists, 
made this comment : 

A comparison of the mildness of the President’s words in his Message with 
his utterances on his pre-election tour inevitably occurs to the reader. This 
very Message, so quiet and conservative when contrasted with what investment 
and business interests feared, because of the earlier attitude of the President 
towards trusts—its vagueness and final inconsequentiality—constitutes an in- 
dictment against the Chief Executive for helping to create a state of agitation for 
which no real warrant existed. 

The Democrats are satisfied with the situation because in 
their opinion it means that the issue for the Presidential cam- 
paign of two years hence has now been well defined. That 
issue, they say, is bound to be the regulation of the trusts and 
the reduction of the tariff, and it is quite clear to them that the 
Republicans will do nothing with either subject, that two years 
hence the public will demand legislation by Congress, and that 
the people will call upon the Democratic party to fulfil this 
mandate. Events are undoubtedly shaping themselves in the 
interests of the Democratic party if there were a Democratic 
party worthy of the name. But the party in opposition still 
shows no signs of renewed vitality or capacity for leadership, 
and unless a Moses is suddenly discovered it is not at all unlikely 
that the Presidential election of 1904, like the Presidential 
election of 1900, will go by default, and the Republicans will 
continue to retain their hold. 


The American mind cannot be persuaded that Germany is 
not the American menace, and every move she makes, it is held, 
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must be of the greatest concern to the United States. Nothing 
is more significant of this feeling than an article in the Boston 
Republic. The Boston Republic is a weekly Catholic news- 
paper, owned and edited by Mr. John F. Fitzgerald, a Catholic 
and a former Democratic Member of Congress from Boston. 
Discussing Germany’s naval programme and reviewing Professor 
Theodor Schiemann’s recent book, Deutschland und die Grosse 
Politik, the Republic says Herr Schiemann frankly declares that 
the purpose of Germany’s increased navy is not, as officially 
announced, the defence of her colonies, which are insignificant, 
but is really directed against Great Britain, from which 
Germany has reason to fear interference in her aggressive 
policy in Africa and Asia, and that to counteract this Great 
Britain’s sea-power must no longer be superior to that of 
Germany, France and Russia combined. 


Is, then, the alarm felt in the United States lest Germany may have designs 
in South America ill founded ? [the Refud/ic asks]. Is the necessity for increas- 
ing the power of our own navy less urgent than if the new German navy were 
deliberately aimed at the Monroe Doctrine? On the contrary, we reply, the 
United States has very great reasoa for building battleships considerably 
faster than the present rate. We may feel sick at heart when we think ot 
Ireland and the Transvaal, but we must recognise the fact that England is the 
one Power in all the earth to which the United States could look with confidence 
in case Europe combined in an effort to break down the Monroe Doctrine and 
open up South America. If the new European concert is to be made more 
powerful on the sea than Great Britain then the difference to her advantage 
must be made up by the United States. 


The Republic calls attention to the fact that Germany is now 
trying to divert emigration from Canada and the United States 
to South America, which may lead in the future to a war so as 
to enable Germany to obtain territorial possession. “There is 
one thing that stands in the way,” says the Republic, “ and that 
is the United States navy with what help it can expect from 
Great Britain.” 

I know of nothing more surprising and nothing that is more 
hopeful of better and closer relations between all Americans, 
whether native or Irish-Americans, and Englishmen than words 
like these. No Irishman, and especially no Irish editor or poli- 
tician, a few years ago would have dared to advocate an 
alliance with England to defeat the machinations of any other 
European Power, or to have frankly told his readers that the 
United States must in extremity count on the assistance of 
England to uphold and maintain the validity of the Monroe 
Doctrine ; and it speaks much for Mr. Fitzgerald’s broadness and 
ability to recognise facts and rise superior to prejudice when he 
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squarely faces the situation and warns his readers of the dangers 
of the future. 

A month or so ago there were quoted here from Harfer’s 
Weekly almost similar words bearing on Germany’s aggressive 
naval policy and the danger of her attempting to defy the 
Monroe Doctrine by colonising in South America, the writer in 
the Weekly pointing out that when that time came the United 
States would have to form an alliance with England to make its 
power felt. When two papers as wide apart as the poles like 
Harper's Weekly and the Republic meet at a common centre, it 
should be proof to every Englishman no less than to every 
American that the old senseless and unnecessary feeling of hos- 
tility, born in prejudice and nurtured in politics, is fast disap- 
pearing, and the two nations recognise as they never recognised 
before that if the time should ever come when either is threa- 
tened neither will count in vain upon the assistance of the 
other. 


So long as the blood endures, 

I shall know that your good is mine ; ye shall feel that my strength is yours : 
In the days of Armageddon, at the last great fight of all, 

That our houses stand together and the pillars do not fall. 


The Army and Navy Journal finds in the formation by 
Germany of squadrons in the waters of the West Indies and on 
the Pacific coast a menace to this country. ‘ Without coaling 
and supply stations in American territory, north or south, the 
maintenance of squadrons on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts,” 
says the Army and Navy Journal, “ will bea problem of increas- 
ing difficulty, as the vessels will be wholly dependent upon 
foreign shipyards for docking.and repairs, and to a great extent 
for coal. Germany’s next step, therefore,” the paper declares, 
‘“‘ will be toward the acquisition of naval bases.” 


Her present policy as regards South America is one of opportunism pure and 
simple. She is waiting for an opening, and when it appears, be it through naval 
unpreparedness on the part of the United States or from any retreat from our 
advanced position in support of the Monroe Doctrine, she will be quick to seize 
and hold it rf she can. We have already stated that the formation of an eastern 
American squadron of the German navy is viewed by the Government at 
Washington with genuine solicitude. That statement may be repeated with 
added «mphasis in view of the formation of the western American squadron. 
He is indeed a shortsighted observer who does not see in these powerful 
German squadrons patrolling the American continent on the east and on the 
west the possible foretoken of momentous eventualities in the affairs of the 
world. 


At various times considerable space in this correspondence 
has been devoted to discussion of the Monroe Doctrine because 
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it is a cardinal principle in American policy, and because 
it seems so difficult to make European writers understand what 
the Monroe Doctrine really is and what it really means. It 
would seem as if a leader-writer on a London newspaper 
ought to comprehend by this time not only the scope but also 
the philosophy of the Monroe Doctrine, but here comes the 
Daily News deprecating the seizure of Veneeuelan custom- 
houses by Great Britain and Germany, and solemnly suggest- 
ing that the United States be held responsible for troubles 
within her “sphere of influence,” which, as one newspaper on 
this side scornfully remarks, “is a suggestion such as might 
be expected from a kindergarten ;” and the sarcasm is well 
deserved. The Dazly News ought to know by this time that the 
United States has never set up any claim to a “sphere of 
influence,” nor has it ever assumed over any South American 
country the rights of the suzerain, nor pretended that it could 
exercise a controlling influence over them. On the contrary, 
the United States has always consistently held to the doctrine 
that they were sovereign states, and as such sovereign states 
were not only independent of outside control, but could not be 
regarded as fields for conquest or colonisation for the extension 
of the political system of Europe. That would appear to be 
quite plain and simple. But that does not mean that the 
United States permits these so-called republics to be at liberty 
to cheat their creditors or to defy international obligations and 
escape from their just punishment by sheltering themselves 
under the shadow of the Monroe Doctrine. The United 
States does not object to the proper punishment of Vene- 
zuela or any other South American Republic if Venezuela 
or any other South American Republic has merited punish- 
ment. 

Of recent years no American President more forcibly invoked 
the Monroe Doctrine than did Mr. Cleveland and his Secretary 
of State, Mr. Olney ; but neither Mr. Cleveland nor Mr. Olney 
objected to the British occupation of Corinto and the seizure of 
the custom-house as the only means of repairing an insult to 
the British flag. President Roosevelt is no less determined 
than his predecessor that the strict letter and spirit of the 
Monroe Doctrine shall be adhered to, and yet President Roose- 
velt did not try to protect Venezuela from just chastisement at 
the hands of Great Britain and Germany. They employed force 
to make Venezuela meet her just obligations because force is 
the only argument Venezuela understands ; but if Great Britain 
or Germany should attempt to seize and permanently occupy 
Venezuelan territory then unquestionably President Roosevelt 
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would protest against such occupation because it violated the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Let me call attention here to the present-day view of the 
Monroe Doctrine as expounded by a member of the Cabinet, 
which European writers, especially the leader-writer of the 
Daily News, should ponder over, because a proper understanding 
of it may prevent misconceptions in the future not only in 
regard to the genesis of the Monroe Doctrine, but also as 
illuminating its present application. 


The Monroe Doctrine [said this member of the Cabinet] came into existence 
because it was a means for the protection of our institutions. It was so recog- 
nised by Mr. Monroe as well as Mr. Adams and Mr. Canning. Republican 
and free institutions in which England was no less vitally concerned than our 
forefathers were in danger of being swept away by the principles that controlled 
the Holy Alliance. It was a matter of self-preservation ; it was an offset to the 
absolutism of continental Europe ; and both British and American statesmen 
were wise enough to see it and to write into international law the Monroe 
Doctrine. We now no longer fear for our institutions. They are so well 
established, they rest on such a mighty force, that they are not in peril; and to- 
day, while the Monroe Doctrine is not necessary for the preservation of our 
institutions and for our republican form of government, it is necessary for our 
protection and to enable us to remain outside the danger of European political 
complications. 

In the old days, in the days of the sailing-vessel, coaling-stations were not 
necessary ; in the days of steam it is necessary for a foreign Power to maintain 
bases in foreign waters, so that its ships may be kept supplied with coal. Any 
foreign Power seeking a lodgment on the American continent must first have 
a base whereat it can replenish its coal supplies. Once let us permit that to be 
done and Europe is at our doors and we are constantly in danger of being 
threatened by a European Power. That is the one thing solely and simply 
from a purely national and selfish standpoint that we shall never permit unless 
we are forced to permit it by being a conquered people in an unsuccessful war. 
There is one foreign Power already lodged on the American continent. We 
have no fear from that Power. We do not believe that the time will ever come 
when we shall make war on England or England will make waronus. Frankly, 
I am bound to say that we should prefer if Canada was not under the British 
flag, and if Great Britain had not engirdled us with a chain of military bases. 
But we cannot help what has happened, but we do not propose to let any other 
European Power obtain a foothold. 

That is the sum and substance of the Monroe Doctrine. It is our bulwark 
against Europe, our first line of defence ; it becomes more important to us to 
strengthen it with the increase of the naval strength of certain European Powers 
and the development of South America, which makes that country more at- 
tractive to colonisation. We should be foolish ever to abate one jot of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the doctrine as originally laid down by Monroe and Canning, 
and affirmed and re-affirmed by American statesmen. 

We are now and must be the dominant Power on the American continent, 
and if we cannot maintain our own policy without the assistance of any other 
Power then we must pay the penalty a nation always pays that presumes on its 
strength without the power to support it. I realise that Great Britain is vitally 
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interested in the maintenance of the sfafus guo. I believe that should we be 
threatened by a foreign Power England would not forsake us ; but I do not like 
to feel, as I see it has recently become the fashion in this country to do, that we 
are to rely upon England in case we get into a tight place. We must fight our 
own battle in our own way. We must be powerful enough to defend our own 
policy, and we must be strong enough to be able to say to all the world “ thus 
far and no farther,” if at any time the occasion should demand that we do so. 

The rumour originating in Berlin and later denied that 
Prince Henry of Pless was to succeed Dr. von Holleben as 
German Ambassador to the United States may have no founda- 
tion in fact so far as it relates to the Prince of Pless, but is 
correct as foreshadowing a change of German Ambassadors 
at this capital in the near future. There are people who 
assert that Dr. von Holleben is in disgrace with his Govern- 
ment, and that his days as an Ambassador on active service are 
limited. When Prince Henry of Prussia was here the Ambas- 
sador did something that seriously offended the Kaiser’s 
brother, but exactly wherein his offence lay no one has ‘yet 
been able to discover ; but it is known that to certain high 
American officials the Prince made remarks about his brother’s 
Ambassador which showed clearly enough that he did not 
consider him the right man for the place. 

Dr. Holleben is no longer fersona grata with the Emperor 
because of his maleficent blundering when he attempted to 
convict the late Lord Pauncefote of turpitude and duplicity. 
It was Dr. Holleben who was the prime mover in the attempt 
to have the world believe that Lord Pauncefote, after professing 
friendship for the United States and trying to avert war, had 
sent a treacherous despatch to his Government. Dr. Holleben 
induced his Government to support him in the attempt to 
disgrace Lord Pauncefote, hoping and believing that it would 
result in the enforced retirement of the British Ambassador, or 
that he would be recalled at the request of this Government, 
which would arouse sentiment against England and conversely 
be to the advantage of Germany. 

But the nicely conceived plot failed, and none of the things 
anticipated happened. Instead of Lord Pauncefote retiring 
under fire or this Government asking for his recall, the highest 
officials, from the President down, took occasion to assure him 
not only of their personal sympathy, but to say to him that 
they knew very well who the friends of the United States were 
when the United States really needed friends, and that among 
those friends no one had been more loyal or more steadfast or 
more helpful than his lordship. Instead of Lord Pauncefote’s 
usefulness being destroyed, his position and his standing in 
Washington was greater than ever, and the persons whom the 
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conspirators hoped would be influenced by these malicious 
stories knew and understood their animus and had nothing but 
contempt for the men who had engaged in the dastardly work. 

When the Berlin Government found out how the plot had 
miscarried it was full of wrath for the man who had so fatally 
blundered. Dr. von Holleben pays the penalty that every 
diplomatist pays who conceives, and executes and fails. Had 
Lord Pauncefote been recalled, Dr. von Holleben would 
probably have been decorated and would to-day be in high 
favour. Lord Pauncefote was not recalled, and consequently 
Dr. Holleben has not been decorated, and will shortly end his 
active career as a member of the diplomatic corps. 


The death of Mr. Thomas B. Reed, the former Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, a week ago removes one of the 
most remarkable men of his time, a man of powerful intellect, 
marked individuality and strong personality, a man whom 
every one respected for his ability, but in a measure feared 
because he was intolerant of all sham and humbug, and 
because nothing gave him greater delight than to puncture 
fraud and expose hypocrisy with biting sarcasm or a cynical 
epigram that made its victim smart long after the barb was 
discharged. Mr. Reed was a man who thought in epigrams, 
not the nice, gentle epigrams that can be quoted to ambitious 
youth, but the epigrams that made more than one man, who 
had been rash enough to incur the wrath of the former 
Speaker, have murder in his soul. 

Mr. Reed’s great fame rests on his services to the country 
when he was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Previous to that time it was in the power of the minority to 
obstruct and nullify the will of the majority, and so cumber- 
some were the rules it often happened that half a dozen deter- 
mined men were able to block all legislation and compel the 
majority to make terms. When Mr. Reed was elected Speaker, 
he introduced a code of rules that made the majority absolutely 
responsible for legislation, and for the first time obstruction 
was brushed aside. He introduced closure into the House of 
Representatives. It was such a radical innovation that even his 
best friends and the most advanced Republicans doubted the 
wisdom of his course. But Mr. Reed neither doubted nor 
faltered. He put his rules into effect ; and then for the first 
time the House of Representatives was responsive to the will 
of the majority, and did not have to make terms with a 
factious minority. 

There was no man more bitterly hated at that time, no man 
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more vilified, no man more shamefully abused. But he never 
flinched. Day after day the House of Representatives was a 
seething cauldron of passion; day after day the most up- 
roarious and disgraceful scenes were witnessed ; day after day 
the Democratic Press from one end of the country to the other 
denounced him as tsar and usurper and as the destroyer of the 
liberties of a free people. But nothing swerved him. He kept 
on steadfastly to the end, and the end came when a revolution 
of politics four years later put a Democratic Speaker in the 
chair as his successor, and one of the first things done by that 
Speaker in that Democratic House was substantially to readopt 
the Reed rules, and the Reed rules are now so firmly entrenched 
that neither Democrat nor Republican would think of changing 
them. 

Mr. Reed was Mr. McKinley’s chief competitor for the 
Republican nomination in 1896. It was his ambition to be 
President, and he believed that his great services to his party 
entitled him to that honour ; but he was the victim of treachery, 
and men who were supposed to be his friends, who were 
supposed to be managing his campaign, proved recreant to 
their trust, deserted him at the critical juncture and enabled 
Mr. McKinley to secure the nomination. This embittered and 
disappointed Mr. Reed, and he retired from Congress and 
settled in New York as a practising lawyer. His friends always 
believed that his time was yet to come, and that in a few years 
he would be the Republican nominee for the Presidency. A 
man apparently in good health, an abstemious man, under 
normal conditions he ought to have lived for many years to 
come, but, unknown to himself, he had an incurable disease, 
which ended fatally after a few days’ illness. 

Apart from his prominent position as a parliamentarian and 
a great parliamentary leader, Mr. Reed’s unique position was 
due tou his marvellous gift of expression, his brilliant repartee 
and his scarifying sarcasm. While in Congress no man dared 
to engage him in debate because they dreaded his blistering 
tongue. What he said never transcended the rules of par- 
liamentary debate, his manner was always quiet, his words, 
selected with the nicest care, were spoken with a drawl, his 
voice was high pitched and had the nasal twang of the down 
East Yankee ; but, despite his seeming gentleness, the man who 
was rash enough to engage him in combat always had cause to 
regret it. Once in the course of debate an oratorical Demo- 
crat called upon High Heaven to witness that he would rather 
be right than be President. 

“The gentleman need not be unduly worried,” Mr. Reed 
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oratorical Democrat sat down amidst the jeers of the House. 

On another occasion a Republican member of Congress re- 
marked with some heat to Mr. Reed, “I think Blank is the biggest 
fool on the Democratic side ; what do you think about it, Reed?” 

“Remember that I am already committed to Dash,’ Mr. 
Reed replied, mentioning the name of another equally promi- 
nent Democrat. 

Mr. Reed’s mordant wit was as frequently winged against 
members of his own party as against his political opponents. 
He had no love for President Harrison, who shortly after 
coming into power pardoned a Maine man who had been con- 
victed of embezzlement and made an appointment to the most 
important political office in Maine; whereupon Mr. Reed 
remarked that he had two enemies in Maine, one the President 
put out of jail, and the other the President put in office. He 
was a very extraordinary man, a most delightful friend and 
companion, a man who had read everything and apparently 
forgotten nothing, a philosopher as well as a cynic, a statesman 
more than a politician. It was Mr. Reed who said that a 
statesman is a politician who is dead. Mr. Reed is dead, but 
while he lived there were Americans who recognised in him the 
statesman rather than the politician. 


So much has been heard during the last year or two of the 
American invasion of Europe and the ability of the United 
States to flood the European market with manufactured goods 
that the European has somewhat lost sight of the fact that the 
prosperity of the United States still rests on its agricultural 
wealth ; and although this country may be no mean producer 
of manufactured goods for export, the real wealth of the 
country is in its crops. In this connection some figures from 
the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture are im- 
pressive. In 1goo the fixed capital of agriculture was about 
£4,000,000,000, or four times that invested in manufacture, 
and about 40,000,000 people, or more than half of the total 
population of that year, resided on farms. Of the 29,000,000 
persons reported as engaged in gainful occupations 10,000,000, 
more than a third, were employed in agricultural pursuits. The 
value of Americanagriculture aggregated nearly £1,000,000,000, 
the most valuable cropbeing Indiancorn valued at £165,600,000, 
hay and forage {£96,800,000, wheat £74,000,000, cotton 
£64,800,000, oats £43,400,000, animals sold and slaughtered 
£180,000,000, dairy products £94,400,000, and poultry and 
eggs £56,200,000. It will be seen from this that the United 
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States can only be prosperous when it has abundant crops and 
a large surplus for export. Should there be a crop failure, 
should corn be destroyed by excessive heat or undue moisture, 
or the wheat acreage fall below the normal, the American 
farmer as well as the American mechanic and artisan would 
feel the biting pinch of poverty, and not, even the advantage 
given to the protected manufacturer to dispose of his surplus at 
lower prices to the foreigner than he exacts from his own 
people would save the country from hard times or permit 
him to continue to pay the present high rate of wages. 


A. MAURICE Low. 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE IN THE 
SALE-ROOM 


THERE have been “ revivals ” and “ record prices ” in connection 
with so many phases of art-collecting within quite recent years 
that the daily “chronicler,” like myself, has become a trifle 
blasé. Nearly every season is distinguished by a dozen prices 
which eclipse those which have gone before ; and one scarcely 
enters Christie’s rooms without having the question at the tip of 
one’s tongue: “Are there any records to-day?” The fever of 
collecting, which half a century ago might have been described as 
intermittent, has now become chronic. The art sales in London 
have ceased to be the attraction merely of Great Britain ; they 
are eagerly watched by the whole collecting fraternity in Europe 
and the United States of America. In this respect antique furni- 
ture has “loomed ” largely of recent years. 

It does not require any great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to realise that furniture is a necessity of life. Pictures, 
prints, objects of art and books, are all, more or less, 
luxuries—all highly desirable it is true to comfort, ease and 
zsthetic enjoyment. We perhaps never quite realise what 
has been, and what even still may be, done with a minimum 
amount of furniture—and is it not on record that the furniture 
in the editor’s room of one of England’s greatest newspapers, 
the Morning Chronicle, was once valued in a court of justice at 
73¢.— being sixpence for the table and 14d. for the two chairs ? 

Furniture collecting is one of the few manias so perfectly 
understandable as to require no apology, and has both antiquity 
and utility in its favour. The history of furniture has frequently 
been written, and elaborate treatises abound in English, 
French and German. A very large and valuable book might be 
compiled on the purely commercial side of the question, the 
prices which pieces of various master-workmen have realised 
under the hammer. Antique furniture differs from most other 
phases of art-collecting in that it has not been the sport of fancy 
or fashion—collected with enthusiasm by one generation and 
discarded by the next, 
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One of the earliest of choice collections of art furniture to 
come under the hammer was that of the Duc de Tallard, dis- 
persed in Paris by Remy and Glomy in March 1756. I am 
fortunate in possessing a priced copy of the very rare catalogue of 
this remarkable sale. The Duc de Tallard was a true “ami et 
protecteur des arts,” and formed his collection—which comprised 
pictures and objects of art generally—with rare good taste and 
sound judgment. He was Governor of La Franche Comté, 
where he established an Academy, founded prizes for the 
encouragement of the Belles-Lettres, and played the part of an 
ideal grand seigneur. His furniture is styled by the cataloguers 
as ‘de la plus grande richesse,” and formed “le plus magnifique 
assemblage qu’il soit possible d’imaginer.” The prices paid at 
his sale were for the time remarkable, and appear to have 
established the records for many years. Although it does not 
come quite within the limitation of this article I cannot 
resist making mention of one of the articles in this sale—an 
antique green porphyry table, brought into France by Cardinal 
de Polignac, which realised 4601 livres—a livre being equivalent 
to afranc: the measurements being given as “6 pieds 7 pouces 
de long, sur 38 pouces de large et 2 pouces d’épaisseur.” There 
were many other tables of granite, marble and alabaster. 

The chief interest in the Duc de Tallard’s sale to-day consists 
in the prices paid for furniture which was in 1756 quite modern. 
There were several pieces by A. C. Boulle or Boule (or Buhl), 
who died in 1732, and of whom therefore it is quite likely that 
the Duc de Tallard purchased in person, One of these, “un 
trés beau Cabinet le marqueterie de Boule, garni de bronze 
doré d’or moulu,” measuring “ 48 pouces [or inches] de largeur, 
42 pouces de haut sur 18 pouces de profondeur,” and this sold 
for 1000 livres ; whilst “un autre joli cabinet de marqueterie 
de Boule orné le bronze doré,” somewhat smaller than the pre- 
ceding, but having “ au-dessus de la petite porte” a medallion of 
Louis IV. “en bronze doré,” sold for 1501 livres.” “ Un corps 
d’armoire” in amaranth wood, 46 pouces high by 62 pouces 
broad, sold for 362 livres; and a small secrétaire, “de lac 
rouge vernis par Martin l’Aine,” with birds and flowers in relief, 
360 livres. This small selection will give some idea of the 
value of French furniture nearly a century and a half ago ; the 
prices above quoted probably approximated the original 
amounts received by Boule and the other artisans. In our own 
time we have seen £12,075 paid at the Hamilton Palace sale 
for a pair of Boulle armoires, and, within the last few months, 
£15,000 fora pair of Louis XV. commodes. Ido not know 
exactly how far the prices of 1756 compare with those of 
1882-1901, but I think the difference is not so great as it 
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appears at first sight, if we take into consideration the pur- 
chasing value of money at the two periods. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century, for example, a first-rate artist would 
probably have charged about 50 guineas for a half-length por- 
trait, a work for which a leading artist to-day would ask £500, 
or even more. 

Between 1756, the date of the Duc de Tallard sale, and 1848, 
the year of the great dispersal of the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos at Stowe, the whole world had been revolutionised, 
and of the old order of things nothing had remained, except 
perhaps the taste for the fine arts. The Stowe sale was one of 
the earliest and most important of what we may describe as 
modern sales of antique furniture. Some of the finest pieces in 
England to-day came from this sale, at which the Marquis of 
Hertford, R. S. Holford, three members of the Rothschild 
family, Sir Robert Peel, and many other distinguished collectors 
were purchasers. The prices at this sale were, at the time— 
and considering the distance from London—very high, but com- 
pared with those of to-day insignificant. As nearly all the chief 
articles of furniture in the Stowe dispersal passed into collec- 
tions which to-day remain intact, anything like a systematic and 
accurate comparison of the values in 1848 and 1902 is impos- 
sible. It is, moreover, exceedingly difficult to trace or identify, 
by printed description, articles of furniture. Scarcely any two 
pieces from the same workshop are identical. I have, however, 
selected a few of the more striking articles of old French furni- 
ture from Messrs. Christie’s priced catalogue, as this list cannot 
fail to interest collectors to-day : 


Article. Price. Buyer. | 


A noble armoire of ebony, the panels of tor-| £  s. 
|  toiseshell and buhl, with subjects from Ovid 
| in ormolu in relief ‘(lot 1021) . ‘ 210 O| ? Marquis of Hert- 
| Superb table of marqueterie, mounted with ford. 

masks in ormolu, the top with the subject of | 

Alexander and Diogenes in mother-o’-pearl | 

and coloured woods (lot 861) : 168 o ? ditto | 
Handsome knee-hole table, of rich buhl, tor- | 

toiseshell with masks and ornaments of 
ormolu, 76 inches long by 34 inches wide 
(lot 1475) P 96 12 | ?L. Betts 
Beautiful knee-hole dressing- table of the 
richest buhl, of tortoiseshell and brass (lot 
IOII) . 73 10 | R. S. Holford. 
Beautiful pier-table of buhl, of the very first 
period, with masks of satyrs and other de- 
corations of ormolu (lot 999). ‘ 50 ©} Mr. Owen. 
Pair of small pedestal cabinets, the panels of. 
the finest old marqueterie, of vases and 
flowers, mouldings and masks of ormolu 
(lot 1000) xj. ‘ ‘ ‘ . ° - | 54 12 | Mr. Goslett. 


a 
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Article. Price. Buyer. 


Cabinet, the doors and sides wjth three large | £ s. 
panels of japan lacquer with tortoiseshell, 
inlaid with buhl work, with rich ornaments 
in ormolu, surmounted with a slab of breccia 
(lot 1348) : . . ‘ . . -| 37 16 | C. Cope. 


The foregoing prices would not go far to-day in purchasing 
old French furniture. The Stowe sale was a novelty for which 
the mass of English collectors were not yet prepared, and had 
it occurred ten years later very different results would have 
been obtained. The next grand opportunity of the furniture 
collector occurred in 1855, when Ralph Bernal’s collection 
occupied Messrs. Christie over a month in “knocking down.” 
On this occasion also many of the finest pieces found their way 
into collections already famous, such as Marlborough House, 
R. S. Holford, Samuel Addington, Marquis of Hertford, Earl 
Lonsdale, Lord Londesborough, Mr. Lyne Stephens, and 
Colonel Sibthorp, M.P. The Stowe and Bernal sales not only 
gave an important impetus to collecting, but were instrumental 
in greatly raising the whole standard of the hobby. In this 
respect, however, no sale, before or since, can compare with 
the Hamilton Palace dispersal of 1882 ; the prices realised and 
the quality of the articles sold still maintain their respective 
premier positions, and it is highly improbable that another such 
collection will occur again in our time in the open market. 
Since 1882, however, many important and some comparatively 
extensive sales of old French furniture have passed into other 
hands at Christie’s and elsewhere, notably the Cavendish Ben- 
tinck, Lyne Stephens, the Goldsmid, the Clifden, the Hope 
Edwardes, and other sales ; and | have thought it would be both 
interesting and instructive to select and tabulate some of the 
more important articles sold during the last twenty years. 
Although the demand for old English furniture has increased 
enormously during recent years, the “rage” for old French 
furniture of the periods Louis XIV.—Louis XVI. almost com- 
pletely effaces all other phases of the subject. We have seen, 
for instance, during the last few months the enormous sum 
of £15,000 paid for the Duke of Leeds’ pair of commodes 
of the Louis XV. period, signed by the ébeniste Joseph; a 
price without a parallel it is true, but then this pair of com- 
modes can only be adequately described as magnificent as well 
as matchless. The list, which might easily be extended almost 
indefinitely, is as follows : 
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Sale. 


Price Paid. 


Louis XIV. PERIOD. 


Pair of armoires* of buhl, from the design 
of Le Brun, the frame “of ebony inlaid 
with brass, with tortoiseshell panels, 
figures, &c., 93 feet high ‘ 

Writing-table ‘and cartonniére of ebony, with 
massive frieze of ormolu and festoons of 
the same in relief, 76 inches by 42 inches, 
stamped J. F. Lelen 

Pedestal cabinet of Boule, inlaid with fine 
designs in engraved brass and white 
metal on tortoiseshell, richly mounted 
with ormolu mouldings, a circular me- 
dallion of Louis XIV. in the front, 20 
inches by 42 inches 

Pair of commodes of black buhl, richly 
chased with masks, scroll handles and 
mouldings in relief, 52 inches by 21 
inches . : ; ; : 

Pair octagonal- -shaped edestals of black 
buhl, richly mounted with masks and 
mouldings of ormoiu, 64 inches high 

A sarcophagus-shaped commode of black 
buhl, with terminal winged figures and 
massive mountings of ormolu 

Pair of pedestal cabinets of Boule, <a 
mounted, 31 inches by 40 inches . 


Louis XV. PERIOD. 


Pair of commodes of oak veneered withking 
and tulip wood, signed by the ébeniste 
Joseph, elaborately mounted with chased 
ormolu by Caffieri, 514 inches wide, 248 
inches deep, 35 inches high 

Parqueterie commode, mounted with mas- 
sive ormolu chasing of oak-branches and 
foliage ; two large fi;ures of boys rest on 
the branches i in front, &e. 

The Duc de Choiseul’s writing- -table and 
cartonniére ; an oblong writing-table 
of parqueterie mounted with festoons 
and vases of ormolu, the cartonniére of 
pedestal form, surmounted by a clock of 
Alard . 

Pair of pier- -tables, boldly carved with ter- 
minal female figures, masksand festoons 
of foliage, — gilt, ” inches by 21 
inches 


| 
| 


SS a 


Hamilton Palace 
(lots 672-3 


ditto 
(lot 1456) 


ditto 
(lot 174) 


ditto 
(lots 1282-3) 


ditto 
(lot 1280) 


ditto 
(lot 994) 


Earl of Essex 
(May 12, 1893) 


Duke of Leeds 
(June 28, 1901) 


Hamilton Palace | 


j 


1 
J 


(lot 1806) J 
ditto 1 
(lot 878) J 
ditto ' 
(lots 1452-3) J | 


2310 0 | 


2016 oO 


* This magnificent pair of Boule armoires were originally in 
Louvre, and afterwards in the collection of the Duc d’Aumont ; 


the 
they then 


passed into the possession of William Beckford, and at the Fonthill sale by 
Phillips in 1823 (October 21) they together realised 485 guineas. 
armoire in the Jones Collection, South Kensington, not nearly so chaste in 
design, according to my taste, is valued at £10,000 ; it cost Mr. Jones less than 
£5000 ; the design of this armoire is doubtless of Berain, whilst the execution 
is obviously of Boule. It may be here mentioned, ex Jassané, that although 
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Sale. Price Paid. 
Commode, marqueterie, front composed e x 
of two large drawers, inlaid with panels | Christie’s \ me @ 
of foliage, with chased ormoiu mounts, J May2,1g02 jf + 
&c., 60 inches wide ‘ ‘ 
Louis XVI. PERIOD. 
Secretaire of ebony, exquisitely mounted 
by Gonthiere, with the monogram of | . iS 
Marie Antoinette in the frieze 57 inches ——- 7 ji 945° 0° 
high, branded “Garde meuble le la | 9 
Reine” . 
Commode, en suite 52 inches by 24 inches, f ditto 1 
similarly branded . ee (lot 1298) , — * 
Cabinet, ev suzte, 61 inches high - { Ph J 5460 oO 
Oblong writing-table, ited J. Reise- } a ditto } 6 . 
ner * ot 303 
Upright secrétaire by the same, 1790 57 ditto 
inches by 42 inches . } } ~ 301) } 4620 0 
Itto \ 
Commode, ez suite, by the same, 1791. { (lot 302) J 4305 Oo 
Commode, with panels of parqueterie, a d 
panel of marqueterie in front, very richly ditto 1 ast © 
mounted in high relief, the royal cypher (lot 517) | ae 
over the keyhole, 52 inches wide ‘ ‘ 
Pair of ebony commodes by E. aerate, 1 ditto 1 90 6 
374 inches by 33 inches . ; j (lot 1805) J 3 
Commode of parqueterie, with a vase of 
flowers of coloured marqueterie in the ditto 1 a * 
centre, mounted with friezes and festoons (lot 528) J 3 
of foliage in high =, ‘ 
Cabinet of ebony, inlaid in the centre . 
with a panel of old lac, richly mounted ow -~ } 1785 0 
| with friezes, 56 inches wide é > J 4 


In making any sort of list, such as the foregoing it is 
obviously impossible in this place to do more than select the 
very highest prices paid for the choicest articles. During the 
past twenty years the number of articles of old French furniture 
which have been sold at prices which vary from £200 to £1000 
must be many thousands. The Hamilton. Palace dispersal, 
as already stated, completely overshadows all other sales past 
and present; but since that annus mirabilis many other col- 
lections have, as already mentioned, been dispersed. The 


Mr. Jones paid what were regarded in his time as very high prices for most of 
his articles of old French furniture, they may be roughly valued to-day at from 
seven to ten times the original outlay. 

* This and the two following pieces were executed for Marie Antoinette. 
“In both the wood and metal work the utmost perfection of design and execu- 
tion is displayed at the culminating period of French decorative art, and in all 
probability the suite of furniture, as a whole, is the most important and beau- 
tiful work of its kind produced in the age of Louis XVI.” (Catalogue.) 
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Cavendish-Bentinck sale in 1891, for instance, contained 
almost as many articles of old French furniture as Hamilton 
Palace, but the quality was not nearly so high. There.were, 
for instance, twenty tables which ranged in price from {105 
to £1522; eleven commodes which varied from {£141 to 
£1386; eight secrétaires, from 120 guineas to 1000 guineas. 
The Beckett Denison sale of 1885 ought also, perhaps, to be 
mentioned, but many of the articles were from the Hamilton 
Palace sale three years previously, and their reappearance in 
the market at such a short interval was signalised by more or 
less heavy “ drops,” e.g., the D’Artois cabinet, which in 1882 
sold for 730 guineas, now dropped to 490 guineas. 

Decorative objects, which come almost midway between 
“objects of art” and decorative furniture, do not fall within 
the scope of this paper ; but mention may be made of just two 
or three articles which stand out conspicuously among recent 
sales—the Sedan chair, which in the Lyne Stephens sale fetched 
600 guineas ; a Boule barometer and thermometer which, at the 
same sale, went for 610 guineas; the clock by Berthoud, 
1000 guineas, and the Berain inkstand 240 guineas—both also 
in the Lyne Stephens sale ; the Louis XVI. clock by Le Paute 
at the Earl of Essex sale, 1893, 2400 guineas ; and a pair of 
Louis XVI. Empire candelabra at the Peel sale fetched £2700. 

Reference has already been made to the modern revival in 
taste for old English furniture, which is more remarkable on 
account of its solidity and admirable workmanship than for 
elaborate decoration in ormolu. The primary object of old 
English furniture is utility rather than ornament, and its proper 
sphere the dining-room rather than the drawing-room or 
boudoir, the country mansion more than the town residence. 
To the majority of people old English furniture is synonymous 
with Chippendale and Sheraton, just as Boule or Reisener will 
be taken as implied in the case of “old French.” But both 
Chippendale and Boule had predecessors as well as a small 
army of imitators—many of whom were very clever ones—and 
much that now passes for Chippendale was made long after the 
date of his book, 7he Gentleman and Cabinet Maker's Director, 
1752-62. From time to time a few small but choice collec- 
tions of Chippendale’s work have come up for sale in London 
auction rooms. All the great English sales, such as the Stowe, 
the Strawberry Hill, the Bernal, and the Hamilton Palace, have 
comprised specimens of Chippendale work, but, as a rule, the 
number has been curiously few. There were, for instance, 
several elegant pier glasses in elaborately carved and gilt frames 
by Chippendale in the Bernal sale ; and at least two of these, one 
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measuring 77 inches high by 43 inches wide, and another, 
86 inches high by 55 inches wide, were transferred to Marl- 
borough House, the prices paid being {50 and £36 Ios. 
respectively. The colkection of Sir Edward J. Dean Paul, in 
1896, included many choice pieces, and sold at high prices, 
e.g. a mahogany table, 34 inches wide, 100 guineas ; an upright 
cabinet, 9} feet high by 8} feet wide, 166 guineas ; a set of 
four chairs, 112 guineas ; a set of six hall chairs, 105 guineas ; 
and a large armchair, with open lyre-shaped back, 30 guineas. 
The collection of old English furniture of Lord Henry Thynne, 
formed chiefly in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
and sold at Christie’s in June 1899, contained over forty pieces, 
although the prices realised were not remarkable. 

So far as I have been able to gather, the Chippendale 
“record” was established at Christie's on February 28 last, 
when a pair of Chippendale mahogany chairs, with open backs 
with pierced vase-shaped centres, elaborately carved with 
scroll foliage, flowers, shell and gadroon ornament, and on 
carved cabriole legs, the seats covered with damask, was 
knocked down to a dealer for 1000 guineas. The previous 
record was obtained at the sale (by Messrs. Robinson and 
Fisher, of London) of the contents of Bradfield Hall, near 
Reading, the property of the Connop family, in July 1898. In 
this sale there were two remarkably fine elbow state chairs, 
with openwork backs, with exquisitely carved lion’s head 
handles to the elbows, the cabriole legs with lion’s heads’ masks, 
and covered in old English silk needlework, and this pair 
realised 780 guineas; they were said to have been re-sold 
shortly afterwards for 1000 guineas. The Connop sale included 
a large Chippendale state easy chair of fine design and cleverly 
carved, having the armsof the Barrington family, the seat, backand 
elbows covered in beautiful old tapestry, for which the sum of 
205 guineas was paid ; a similar chair, but gilt and upholstered 
in red velvet, selling for 105 guineas. For ordinary Chippen- 
dale chairs, a set of six at the same sale averaged 154 guineas 
each. During the same year, and in various places of sale, two 
unusually fine mahogany cabinets, with carved borders, 7 feet 
high by 4 feet wide, realised 230 guineas ; a mahogany cabinet, 
with a quaintly designed open top for china, 4 feet wide, 
brought £124. In March last a fine 16-foot winged Spanish 
mahogany bookcase, in three compartments, beautifully carved, 
sold for 205 guineas at Robinson and Fisher’s ; at Christie’s, in 
the same month, a pair of mahogany vase-shaped wine-coolers, 
partly fluted, and mounted with metal-gilt handles, 40 inches 
high, realised 200 guineas ; and at the same place, in May last, 
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a pair of mahogany torchéres, of open tripod altar form, carved 
with branches of myrtle, &c., 42 inches high, went for 105 
guineas. In June last, at the dispersal of the contents of the late 
Sir William Cunliffe Brooks’s town residence, by Messrs. Phillips, 
Son and Neale, a beautifully carved armchair, with birds’ heads, 
&c., sold for 135 guineas ; a set of twenty-four armchairs, with 
carved backs, for 2170 guineas, and a set of six very fine 
chairs, on carved legs and claw feet, produced a total of £235, 
or an average of nearly £40 each. 

Lord Henry Thynne’s collection already mentioned comprised 
the most remarkable series of old English marqueterie furniture 
which has come up for sale during recent years. It was, in its } 
way, arevelation both distinct and striking as to the skill and 
workmanship of an unknown artisan. The prices realised were 
likewise noteworthy, the chief articles being a cabinet of satin, 
hare and other woods, inlaid with husk festoons medallion 
ornaments and foliage, 44 inches wide, 310 guineas; another 
of the same, beautifully inlaid with vases and festoons of husks 
and flowers, 48 inches wide, 400 guineas ; an upright secretary, 
of inlaid satin, hare and other woods, splayed at the angles, 
inlaid with knots of ribands and cords with tassels, 57 inches 
high, 185 guineas; an upright winged cabinet of satin wood, 
with inlaid king wood borders,-inlaid with baskets and festoons 
of flowers, &c., and painted with a nymph in a landscape in an 
oval medallion, 82 inches high, 52 inches wide, 440 guineas. 
Whilst on the subject of nondescript old English furniture 
mention may be made of a pair of carved ebony chairs of the 
Tudor period, which sold on July 8 last for 240 guineas; to a 
pair of early eighteenth-century large walnut wood chairs, with 
open scroll-shaped backs, slightly carved with foliage on curved 
cabriole legs, and three others nearly similar but larger, which 
fetched 81 guineas (May 17, 1901); to Lady Charles Bruce’s 
beautiful old English cabinet, 32 inches, with oval panelled 
doors and finely carved decorations of the Queen Anne period, 
160 guineas; to an Elizabethan oak cabinet, carved with 
rosette and geometrical ornament, 60 inches high by 53 inches 
wide, 55 guineas (January 25, 1901) ; toa set of six oak chairs, 
with openwork backs, the tops carved and pierced with shell 
and scroll ornament, on turned legs, temp., Charles II., 88 
guineas (March 1, 1901); and to a mahogany winged book- 
case of Adams design, the doors carved with knots of ribands, 
111 inches high by 67 inches wide, 175 guineas (March 15, 
1901). One of the highest prices on record for chairs of the 
Queen Anne period was realised at the Bradfield Hall sale 
already mentioned, on which occasion a set of six Spanish 
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mahogany dining-room chairs, with scroll and decorated backs 
on massive and finely carved cabriole legs, brought a total of 
£180, or £30 per chair. 

In a general way, Sheraton furniture, elegant in form and 
chaste in design as it almost invariably is, may be said to fall a 
good way behind genuine old Chippendale in market value. 
This seems the just irony of fate, for in 1793 Sheraton spoke 
of Chippendale designs as “ wholly antiquated and laid aside.” 
The only instance which I have come across of Sheraton 
furniture reaching anything approaching four figures occurred at 
Christie’s on June 28 last, when a pair of his satin-wood 
cabinets, each painted with female dancing figures in the 
Kauffman style, 52 inches wide, were knocked down at 1050 
guineas. On the same day and in the same property a set 
of six Sheraton satin-wood armchairs, painted with festoons of 
blue drapery, sold for 180 guineas. There were some choice 
Sheraton articles in Lord Henry Thynne’s collection, ¢.g., a large 
sofa of inlaid satin wood, painted with children in a landscape, 
and groups and borders of flowers, and a pair of large arm- 
chairs with nearly similar decoration, 170 guineas; a Sheraton 
large armchair, of satin wood, painted with foliage and laurel, 
37 guineas. The late Sir William Augustus Fraser also had 
some choice Sheraton articles ; and at his sale on November 30, 
Ig00, a semicircular console table, 54 inches wide, fetched 42 
guineas; a semicircular cabinet, also 54 inches wide, 72 guineas ; 
a folding card-table, finely painted with a trophy in gvrésaille in. 
the centre, 39 inches diameter, 42 guineas ; a cabinet, 102 inches 
high and 50 inches wide, 46 guineas, and a mahogany toilet- 
table, banded with satin-wood, 58 inches wide, 44 guineas. The 
late Sir William Cunliffe Brooks likewise was the owner of some 
genuine Sheraton, and at his sale a pair of side-tables realised 
180 guineas ; a pedestal sideboard, 105 inches, 74 guineas ; a 
pair of 48-inch bureau bookcases, with massive handles and 
mounts, 100 guineas ; and a Sheraton Carlton House writing- 
table, 125 guineas. 

But the subject of old English and French furniture under 
the hammer is simply inexhaustible, and I have only been able 
in this article to touch on a few of the more salient features. 
For over a century, Chippendale, more perhaps than any other 
craftsman, has been imitated and copied with an astonishing 
amount of success. Much the same, indeed, may be said of 
every other eminent furniture designer, French as well as 
English. 


W. ROBERTS. 


THE BRITISH ANTI-NATIONALISTS IN 
THE NAPOLEONIC WAR 


THE anti-nationalist party has been declared with truth to bea 
peculiar feature of Anglo-Saxon politics. It is found in the United 
States, where it has existed since the days of the war of 1812, when 
a large American party bitterly opposed the conflict with England, 
and did their very best to assist British arms, where it became 
more than dangerous in the Civil War, while in the struggle with 
the Filippinos it has served to prolong and embitter the conflict. 
It does not exist on the continent of Europe, but in our British 
history there is a remarkable continuity in its proceedings and 
policy. The pro-Boers of our own day were merely the descend- 
ants of those invertebrate Englishmen who in the great Napo- 
leonic struggle at every turn opposed the Government, and strove 
to hamper the progress of the national arms. 

The distinctive feature of the party, endeavour to disguise it 
though they may, is in all times and in all places hostility to the 
national cause, which is justified on the ground of conscientious 
scruples. Anti-nationalism seems, indeed, to be the result of a 
morbid mind and a self-righteous nature, and as proof of this may 
be advanced the fact, which is proved by history, that on broad 
issues the judgments and predictions of the anti-nationalists are 
almost uniformly falsified by events. The one occasion upon which 
they scored a success was in the war between England and the 
revolted American colonies; but here, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the conflict, it was the conduct and agitation of the 
anti-nationalists themselves which more than anything led to 
the fulfilment of their pessimistic forecasts. If the war had been 
prosecuted with the whole energy of the British nation, it is safe 
to say that it would have had very different results. 

The methods of the British anti-nationalist party in the 
Napoleonic war were, as we shall strive to show, the familiar 
methods of that party in the Boer struggle. In either epoch 
it could believe nothing but evil of its own countrymen and 
nothing but good of the enemy; it always diseerned malign 
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motives behind the action of British Governments, while it 
accepted every assurance and calumny that came from the foe. 

The mischief which the anti-national party worked to the 
British cause during either war cannot be exaggerated. Our 
soldiers and generals who fought in South Africa could give 
some strange evidence on this head, if they cared to speak out ; 
it is perfectly well known, for example, that the failure of the 
Middelburg negotiations, which would have abridged the con- 
flict by fifteen months, was ascribed at headquarters to the 
pernicious influence of the pro-Boers on the enemy. In the 
Napoleonic struggle the speeches of the anti-patriots in Parlia- 
ment served to create in Napoleon’s mind the belief that his 
great antagonist was a house hopelessly divided against itself, and 
that in England there existed a large party, friendly to him, eager 
to sacrifice everything to obtain a transient and unsatisfactory 
peace, and incapable of withstanding his blandishments. Ten 
secretaries were constantly at work translating for him extracts 
from the British press and the reports of parliamentary debates 
in England, and he read the translations with the closest atten- 
tion. A consummate tactician, he skilfully played up to the 
anti-nationalists, adopting an injured pose at the “ violence 
and perfidy” of the British Government and directly working 
upon the sentiments of these weak heads, as when in 1815 he 
abolished the slave trade in France, knowing, as indeed actually 
happened, that this would be used in England as an argument 
for refusing to join in hostilities against him. 

The leaders of the anti-national party in 1802 were Fox, 
a sentimentalist of the first water, immoral and vicious in his 
private life, in public affairs an idealogue totally devoid of that 
clear, practical good sense and self-restraint so essential in the 
great statesman. He was always rushing to extremes, and was 
singularly devoid of sincerity. Thus in Parliament he denied 
that Napoleon’s breaches of the peace of Amiens justified hos- 
tilities, at the very moment when he was privately writing to 
Grey, that the interference of Napoleon in Switzerland was a 
just cause of war, but that he was quite certain that the British 
Ministry were using it as a hypocritical pretext for the conquest 
of the Cape and the acquisition of Malta. Here the gratuitous 
disbelief in his own countrymen, which is such a characteristic 
of the anti-nationalist, leaps to the eye. A man who could thus 
say one thing in public while he wrote another in private cannot 
be acquitted of blame when he stands before the bar of history, 
though we may allow that he showed far greater patriotism than 
many of the politicians who followed him, such as Grey, Lord 
Holland, “ eld woman ” Ponsonby, and the portentous, pompous 
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Whitbread, whose vanity and self-sufficience served as the butt 
of Canning’s bitter railleries. “I’m like,” Canning made him 
say, in one of his pasquinades, 


I’m like Archimedes for science and skill, 
I’m like a young Prince going straight up a hill, 
I’m like (with respect to the fair be it said) 

I’m like a young lady just bringing to bed. 


Only for a brief interval in the war were these last gentlemen silent 
in their attacks upon British policy, and this was during the 
Coalition Ministry, when Fox and Grey were in power, and when 
they could not very well attack their own party. 

Napoleon was exceedingly adroit in beginning the war, 
since he manceuvred England into assuming the appearance of 
aggression, just as many years after Bismarck with equal skill 
manceuvred France into beginning the war of 1870, and thus was 
able to adopt a virtuous pose. The outward and visible cause 
of the conflict was the retention of Malta by England, to counter- 
balance certain acquisitions which Napoleon had made since the 
peace. It was maintained by Fox and his party that England 
was wrong in acting thus, and many English historians have 
felt qualms of uneasiness as to their nation’s conduct. But it is 
now known from Talleyrand’s Memoirs that Talleyrand himself, 
by far the ablest of French statesmen, held that England was 
perfectly in the right in refusing to surrender Malta. It is also 
known that Fouché, who as a statesman was little inferior to 
Talleyrand, whatever we think of his moral character, thought 
that Napoleon was in the wrong and that he had foolishly forced 
on the war. Possibly the real truth is that Napoleon presumed 
too far upon the weakness of character of Addington, the 
British Premier, the support of the British anti-nationalists, 
and the supposed eagerness of the British public for peace. It 
is said, with every probability of truth, that he was deeply im- 
pressed by the extravagant “ Mafficking ”’ with which the popu- 
lace of London had greeted the news of peace in 1802, and had 
built much upon it. It is certain that he had not armed, and 
this points to the surmise that he expected to get what he wanted 
by bullying, without war, and that he was not a little discon- 
certed when England began hostilities. 

The imminence of the danger of invasion, once war declared, 
united for a time all Englishmen whether in Parliament or out- 
side it, and the anti-nationalists for the moment did nothing 
worse than to rail at the “ theatrical volunteers.”” Fox urged 
the Ministry to take the offensive and not to rest content with 
mere defence, very sound advice under the circumstances. But 
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an incident speedily occurred which gave a handle to his party. 
This was the seizure of the Spanish treasure-ships in 1804, without 
a preliminary declaration of war upon Spain, though as a matter 
of fact the British Government had given Spain full warning 
of their intentions, if she persfsted in supplying Napoleon with 
funds to be used against England, and the British Minister had 
been ordered to withdraw from the Spanish court before the act 
of war, so that Spain knew perfectly well what was coming. 
Yet Fox denounced the seizure of the Spanish ships as “‘ equalling 
in bad faith any of the most perfidious acts of the worst of 
Governments of any age,” and Mr. Grey added that it “could 
not be justified on any ground of public law, much less reconciled 
to those principles of moderation and liberality which belong 
to the British character.”” This was an absurd perversion of 
facts, but the mischief of it was that such talk made Europe 
believe that England was in the wrong. Naturally Napoleon 
attuned his note to the talk of the British Opposition, and 
professed monstrous indignation at an act which was one of 
pure self-defence, and justified by his own violent treatment of 
neutrals. 

About this time the anti-nationalists discovered that it was 
hopeless for England to dream of winning in the great conflict. 
The nationwas now in the terrible days of the Trafalgar campaign, 
with the French fleet at sea and the very existence of England 
at stake. Never was there an hour when it was more needful for 
our public men to speak with a brave and firm tone, even if they 
felt fears at heart, but the tone of the anti-nationalists was one 
of carping terror. They attacked Nelson and wanted to know 
what he was doing; they derided the Navy; they protested 
that Englandcould never defeat France while she spent £80,000,000 
a year as against France’s £30,000,000, overlooking the fact that 
the low French expenditure was only rendered possible by Napo- 
leon’s system of cheating the creditors of the French State of 
the money due to them. Obviously this process could: not 
go on for ever, and, failing it, Napoleon must either increase 
his taxes, disband his army, or use it to plunder Con- 
tinental Powers. Grey, who in the summer of 1805, delivered 
a long tirade in favour of ignominious peace, wound up by urging 
“a great and powerful co-operation on the Continent, without 
which there can be no chance of reducing the power of France.” 
It is quite clear that he urged this because he thought it was 
beyond the reach of the British Ministry. 

He was taken at his word, much to his own disgust. He had 
declared that none of the great Powers was ready to co-operate 
with England, though at that very moment the accession of 
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Austria and Russia to a coalition against Napoleon was known 
to the Ministry to be certain, and a sum of {5,000,000 had been 
appropriated in the British budget to be used in subsidies to 
Powers whose identity had not been disclosed. Grey inveighed 
against voting such a sum “blindfold,” though he must have known 
that the revelation of the names of the Powers with which England 
was negotiating would have had the most disastrous military 
results. It was vital for Austria to wait till the Russian army 
was sufficiently near to give her support ; a premature disclosure 
to Napoleon of the existence of the Coalition would have meant 
the instant destruction of the Austrian forces. But Grey 
and Fox affected not to understand the need for secrecy; they 
stickled for constitutional procedure, at whatever cost to national 
interests. Fox declared that he would not vote for the subsidy 
unless he knew to whom it was going, and said that he, who 
had previously insisted that war must be made offensively, with 
the Continent at our back, “disliked the phrase rousing Europe,” 
adding that “it would be highly indiscreet for us to form an 
alliance for the purpose of a continental war with Russia and 
Austria.” This was the voice of the partisan and anti- 
nationalist, not of the patriot, and the object might well have 
seemed to the Ministry to discredit Britain in Europe and damage 
the alliance so painfully obtained. 

As we all know, notwithstanding the glorious victory of 
Trafalgar the Coalition came to grief, in no small degree in its 
later stages through the slackness and weakness of the party of 
Fox, who now shared office with the followers of the dead Pitt. 
Parliament was dissolved, and the Tory party returned to power, 
while the opposition was weakened by the loss of Fox, who had 
followed his great rival, Pitt, to the grave. And now on the 
Continent the aspect of affairs was more than ever menacing to 
England. It was a veritable “twilight of the gods” through 
which Europe was passing, and this was one of the darkest hours, 
though not the darkest. Emperors and kings were falling before 
the might of Napoleon, till it seemed to those of that time as 
though he possessed some talismanic charm which brought him 
invariable and inevitable success. It was at this moment that 
the British Government gained information of the secret treaty 
between France and Russia which had been concluded at the 
Tilsit Conference between the Emperors Napoleon and Alexander. 
That secret treaty provided for combined hostilities against 
England ; Portugal and Denmark were to be compelled to join 
in the war against her, if she refused to make an ignominious 
peace ; and the French navy, with its wings at Lisbon and Copen- 
hagen, was to renew in far more formidable form the menace of 
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invasion. The danger to England was appalling, and only the 
most strenuous action on her part could deliver her from it. 
And here it should be noted that the source from which she had 
gained this invaluable information remains uncertain to this 
day. Mr. Rose thinks the secret treaty was divulged to the 
British agents by the Russian General Bennigsen, it may be, not 
altogether without the stealthy encouragement of Alexander. 
On the other hand, from the attitude which Talleyrand had 
adopted about this date, and from certain remarks which he let 
drop, to the effect that he was not going to be “ the assassin of 
European liberty,” it is at least possible that the hint came from 
him. From his own standpoint he was convinced that the 
stability of Napoleon’s empire could only be assured by aban- 
doning the policy of conquest and adventure, and concluding a 
just and reasonable peace with England. In this Fouché was 
thoroughly with him. 

The British Government knew the danger, but would it have 
the courage to go and meet it? Fortunately at this moment 
Canning was in office as Foreign Secretary—a man of youth and 
energy and prompt resolutions. He nerved the Cabinet to 
strike, and to strike at Denmark. A great expedition was des- 
patched without an hour’s delay to secure the Danish fleet, if 
possible, by negotiation ; if not, by force. The sequel is well 
known; Denmark resisted the British demands, Copenhagen 
was attacked and bombarded, and after serious bloodshed the 
Danish fleet was carried off. Europe was astonished and 
Napoleon exasperated by the swift audacity of the blow. Only 
the instinct and the demands of self-preservation could justify 
such disregard of customs and precedents; but this was a time 
when, face to face with such an unscrupulous individual as 
Napoleon, England must disregard precedents or die. But her 
action afforded magnificent opportunities to the anti-patriots, 
who as usual distorted British motives and assumed that Canning 
had acted with treacherous violence. Both Houses rang with 
denunciations of his conduct—the conduct which had saved 
England. Now it was Lord Holland who rose and asserted that, 
as the Ministers had produced no proof of the secret treaty, the 
secret treaty did not exist, and denounced our conduct as “‘ bar- 
barous and treacherous,” “an act of the deepest atrocity,” 
“dishonouring to the nation.” Now it was the egregious Mr. 
Whitbread, declaring the attack upon Denmark “cruel and 
unjust,” and insisting that, instead of making the attack, England 
should have sacrificed everything for which she had fought to a 
peace, which, he asserted, it was easy for her to obtain. He 
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ently unaware of the true sequence of events, and the date at 
which the secret understanding between France and Russia had 
been concluded, scored a petty House-of-Commons success by 
proving to his own satisfaction that a comparison of dates showed 
the Ministers to be lying. As the Ministry could not defend 
themselves, and as it would have meant catastrophe to their 
informant to disclose the information, the efforts of the anti- 
nationalists more than ever discredited the Government in the 
country, and the nation in Europe. And yet, as Comte Vandal, 
one of the latest and ablest historians of Napoleon, has written, 
in acting thus England “only anticipated Napoleon; she 
merely broke the weapon which he had determined to seize, 
before he could lay his hands upon it.” 

The sky continued to darken; trouble threatened England 
on every side. In 1808 the famous Orders in Council, issued in 
response to Napoleon’s decrees against British commerce, were 
embittering .our relations with the United States. The anti- 
nationalists, careless of the results to national interests, did all 
they could to fan the exasperation of America by representing 
British conduct after their fashion, as wanton, capricious, and 
animated by the malevolent wish to injure America. The moment 
the hostility of America became probable, Erskine, who was one 
of the faction arrayed against the Government, professed in the 
House of Commons that he felt a “sort of enthusiasm for the 
United States.” His enemies drily observed that he had never 
felt any sort of enthusiasm for any ally of this country. Mr. 
Whitbread was now assuming the congenial ré/e of Jeremiah, 
and sent out day by day dismal prophecies of Britain’s imme- 
diate collapse, by way of assisting his country. Now he declared, 
in February 1808, that “ Britain’s fate was really doomed,” 
now that “it would be impossible to make any impression upon 
France,” now that the “ contest of commercial privation,”’ which 
Captain Mahan has since shown to have destroyed the French 
Empire, “‘ was preposterous” ; that the purposes of the British 
Ministry were such as “none but madmen would contemplate 
as possible.” He blamed Ministers for not walking blindfold 
into Napolon’s traps. Why had they not shown “a generous 
confidence’ in the Corsican, he asked ? And he went on in 
words, which can only be described as wicked, to attempt to 
terrify the country with alarms of invasion—with fears for the 
conquest of India—and proceeded to draw perhaps the most 
amazing picture of Napoleon’s character that ever public man 
produced. He declared that : 

Nobody can doubt his ambition is great, but it is an ambition much under 
the guidance of prudence: he never fails to take every precaution for his 
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security. He never proceeds without knowing in case of reverse how to retire ; 
and his ambition has never yet, so far as I have been able to observe, tempted 
him to go much beyond the true line of his interests. 


He professed that Napoleon’s “ moderation might have been ex- 
tolled asexemplary ”! Headded that “ there was no longer any 
reason to hope that the (French) soldiery, discontented with 
the distant expeditions to which he has led them, will be excited 
to a spirit of mutiny against him. We can no longer hope that 
the countries which he has conquered will rise up in one general 
mass.” This was said at a moment when all the wise statesmen 
in Paris were of opinion that Napoleon had lost his head ; when 
Fouché and Talleyrand were in private talking of him as “ fou 
furieux ’’?; when, as the Argenton and Soult plots proved a 
few months later, even the French army was discontented with 
perpetual war; and when Spain was on the eve of revolt. So 
much for the perspicacity of this ridiculous prophet. 

Not very many months passed after this speech before Spain 
was in open insurrection, after Napoleon’s “‘ exemplary modera- 
tion’ and good faith had been illustrated by his inexcusably 
treacherous seizure of the Spanish royal family. And now the 
anti-nationalists had before them what they professed they had 
been desiring all the time, the spectacle of a nation rising up 
against Napoleon and withstanding him to the last. It was a 
great and glorious spectacle to the conquered peoples of Europe, 
but in the hearts of Mr. Whitbread and his fellows it provoked 
no enthusiasm. Indeed their deliberate purpose, so far as any 
purpose can be detected behind their malignant speeches, seems 
to have been to sow discord between England and Spain by at 
every turn insulting the Spanish insurgents. Until a British 
army was despatched to the Peninsula they complained that a 
British army ought to be sent, and had not been sent; the 
moment an army was despatched, they insisted that it was wicked 
folly to have sent an army. It is comic, by the way, to find 
Ministers then as now attempting to escape from blame for the 
mismanagement of their expedition by dwelling complacently 
on the prodigious ease with which it had been transported by 
sea. In a speech which the gravity of the occasion drew 
from the “ dull”? and usually silent Liverpool, the Premier, the 
truth was told, and true predictions were made, when he insisted 
in solemn words that this war marked a new phase in the struggle 
with Napoleon, and that it “‘ offered the last chance of salvation 
to the Continent of Europe,” but his critics could only laugh at 
him. Mr. Whitbread declared that “‘a multitude of Spaniards 
wished success to Buonaparte rather than to us,” and that the 
Spaniards were a priest-ridden people, incapable of vigorous 
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resistance to the enemy. They wanted “ liberal and equal laws,” 
and until they obtained them they were useless to England, with 
much more of the same sort of stuff. In fact, with his crudely 
materialistic mind, he never understood that one of the strongest 
factors in the Spanish resistance was religious fanaticism and 
hatred of Napoleon as being the arch-enemy of the Pope. 

It was then as now the wont of the anti-patriots to laud to the 
skies any particularly incompetent general, and early in the Penin- 
sular War, Sir H. Burrard, having forbidden Sir A. Wellesley’s 
advance after the victory of Vimeiro, Mr. Whitbread naturally 
concluded that “ from his judicious conduct (in throwing away 
the results of a great success) he had deserved the thanks of the 
House,” and described the omission of all praise for this in- 
capable in a Government motion as “gross injustice.” Lord 
Grey went further, and positively attacked Wellington for winning 
a battle because the engagement meant disaster if the British 
had been beaten! Grey had made himself into a kind of comic 
Jomini; he held forth at every turn on the true methods of 
prosecuting war, and gave the House of Lords lessons in tactics 
and stategy. This might have been useful if the evident object 
of those lessons had not been to discredit the Ministry and injure 
the reputations of the generals at the front. 

Just when the anti-nationalists were declaring that Europe 
was trodden to the earth under Napoleon’s iron heel, Austria 
disconcerted them by entering the struggle once more. Messrs. 
Whitbread and Ponsonby at once produced fresh prophecies 
of disaster from their inexhaustible store. Austria as well as 
Spain and Portugal would, they declared, be beaten down ; 
France “would become as completely predominant in Spain 
and Portugal as it is over any other part of Europe.” Mr. Pon- 
sonby calmly proposed that, having taken steps to disable the 
arsenals of Cadiz, Carthagena and Lisbon, we should withdraw 
from the Peninsula. It would have been impossible to have 
devised any argument or proposal better calculated to excite 
Spanish suspicion against the good faith of England. Week 
in and week out, these pedants declaimed against the Peninsular 
War, pretending that it was useless, and affecting to disbelieve 
in the news of every British victory. Talavera was, they said, 
only a disguised defeat, and so on. And all this while the fate 
of England was literally trembling in the balance. 

The darkest and most terrible hour—the crisis of the whole 
tremendous struggle—was now at hand. With the summer of 
1812 the strength of England seemed to totter visibly ; insur- 
rection had broken out, fanned by incendiary speeches in Parlia- 
ment, in the manufacturing districts; bread was at 1s. 8d. the 
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quartern loaf in July ; America was at war with England, and 
the loss of Canada appeared imminent ; in Spain, though Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz had fallen before the all-conquering Welling- 
ton, it was with such frightful loss that the country did not as 
yet feel sure that success had not been too dearly purchased. 
And now the last stronghold of resistance on the Continent, 
Russia, was being assailed, and the Grand Army of Napoleon was 
on the march for Moscow, while all the world prophesied a speedy 
French success. Only the French statesmen who knew that 
after Moscow and Russia came in their master’s mind an Indian 
and a Chinese war, shivered at the possibility of infinite catas- 
trophe. In England, of course, the Whitbreads and Ponsonbys 
were at their old familiar task of foretelling British and Russian 
disaster, varying their prophecies with denunciations of the 
Ministry for ‘“‘ provoking ” a war with the United States, and 
with vociferous demands for peace, as the reason for which they 
advanced the seditious movements in England. If Ministers had 
listened to their appeal, then indeed Russia and Europe were 
doomed for a whole generation. But the stolid, “stupid” 
Liverpool and the cold, determined Castlereagh held firm, and 
even at the peril of their heads were for fighting to the last. 
And behind them in this hour of supreme peril was the stubborn 
tenacity of the nation, which wanted bread indeed, but did not 
want to be led by weaklings or to abandon all for which it had 
fought, even though the night through which it pressed seemed 
unending and the coming of dawn beyond all calculation and 
hope. 

Mr. Whitbread, in July of this fateful year, asserted that 
he would not be “‘ surprised if Buonaparte arrived at St. Peters- 
burg before the British Minister ” (who was sent as soon as the 
breach between Russia and France was known). In November, 
when a new Parliament met, the issue was still in doubt ; though 
the guns at St. Petersburg had nearly a month before sounded 
to Alexander as he knelt in prayer, with, it may well have seemed 
to him, his empire collapsing about his head, the news of the 
retreat of Napoleon from Moscow really marked the beginning of 
the end. But in England, while this glad news was not yet known, 
it was seen that here too was a national war—that the Russian 
nation had not bowed the knee before the conqueror—and hope 
rose higher than ever. Spain on one flank, Russia on the other, 
with England holding the centre—the prospects of success were 
growing. Only Mr. Whitbread must, as usual, insult the 
Russian people ; he must needs rise and declare that to expect 
public spirit of them, poor subjects of a despotism, “* was carry- 
ing teo far even the power of the most brilliant fancy.” On this 
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occasion he spoke amid jeers and interruptions, and the jeers 
were well deserved. But, as if to discomfit him, in the next 
few days came in the news of victory after victory, the rich 
reward of heroic endurance and devotion. The French were 
at last known to be in headlong retreat, and the Germans to be 
on the eve of national insurrection. Even now Sir F. Burdett, 
one of the same faction as Mr. Whitbread, affably declared that 
he thought it probable that ‘‘ Buonaparte would extricate him- 
self from these perils, and after having found good winter quarters, 
return to the contest with renovated ardour in the spring.” He 
blamed the Russians for burning Moscow, an act which seemed 
to most Englishmen sublime; he blamed Alexander for not 
accompanying his army, though the Tsar had shown a noble 
self-abnegation in withdrawing on the eve of success, because 
he thought that his presence would embarrass his generals and 
injure the great cause. But now he spoke to deaf or in- 
different ears. No one in our time perhaps can realise the 
deep emotion of the British nation in those glorious days of 1812 
- and 1813, when at last the harvest, sown in years of suffering, 
bloodshed, and prolonged self-sacrifice, was gathered in, when 
the long-desired victory at last came into sight, and it was realised 
that Europe was upon the eve of deliverance, and that England 
was fated to survive. Quick upon the Russian catastrophe 
followed the rising of Germany, the great Saxon campaign— 
made famous by one more exhibition on Mr. Whitbread’s part, 
in which he asserted that Napoleon’s supremacy in Germany 
was “now more assured than ever”—and the march upon 
Paris. England had won, in spite of the efforts of the anti- 
national party. 

For the protraction of the war—for the gross mismanagement 
which characterised it—that party cannot escape a large measure 
of responsibility and blame. The attitude of an Opposition in 
a great war should be not one of mere capricious opposition to 
war, for then to oppose is to levy war upon the nation. It should 
rather be to support the national policy, while insisting upon 
. ficiency in the military operations, and seeing that the military 
forces are properly employed and adequate to the demands of 
the situation. Above all should it eschew that affected ‘‘ mod- 
eration which makes excuses for error and abjures its own cause 
in order to conciliate the enemy,” of which Burke spoke so scorn- 
fully. Had the British Opposition in these years of trial per- 
formed its duty to the nation faithfully, had it upheld the vigorous 
prosecution of the war with whole heart, there could never have 
been such a fiasco as the Walcheren expedition, such an impedi- 
ment to victory as the miserably inadequate support afforded 
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to Wellington in the Peninsula. Certainly without such fatal 
blunders the struggle would have ended far sooner, and millions 
of debt and thousands of lives would have been saved to the 
England of that day. 

So too in South Africa, the pro-Boer faction has cost the nation 
months of bloodshed and millions of money. It may strive to 
exculpate itself, but it stands attainted at the bar of history, 
and posterity will pronounce a not less damning verdict upon it 
and its deeds. The anti-national party of the Napoleonic war 
was exiled from power for the best part of a generation, and so 
also by all appearances will it be with its legitimate successor of 
our day. In Seward’s words, “no party can survive opposition 
to a war ” which is national in its interests and importance. 


H. W. WILson. 


THE POETRY OF HERRICK 


THE few facts that we know about the life of Robert Herrick can 
be very briefly stated. Born August 24, 1591, the son of a gold- 
smith in Cheap, 


The golden Cheapside, where the earth 
Of Julia Herrick gave to me my birth, 


he was at sixteen years old apprenticed to an uncle, also a gold- 
smith ; but when he came of age, finding the Muses “ more golden 
than gold,” he went up to Cambridge as a fellow-commoner of St. 
John’s, presently migrating to Trinity-hall, where he took the usual 
degrees in arts. We do not know at what time he determined 
upon embracing the profession of aclergyman ; at Cambridge he 
seems to have read law; nor do we know when he took orders. 
In 1627 we find him chaplain to Buckingham’s expedition to the 
Isle of Rhé, and two years later he was presented by the King to 
the Vicarage of Dean Prior in Devon. There he remained until 
in 1648 he was ejected by the Commonwealth, when he came to 
London and published his Hesperides ; thither he returned when 
the King enjoyed his own again ; and there, on October 15, 1674, 
he was buried. He was thus thirty-eight years old when he 
went to his living, fifty-seven when he printed his book, seventy- 
one when he returned to Devonshire, and eighty-three when he 
died. 

The chief interest of these memoranda lies in what suggestion 
they can offer for the chronology of the poems. The Hesperides, 
as Herrick sent it to press, is intwo parts, secular and sacred, the 
latter having a separate pagination and a separate title, Noble 
Numbers, though Hesperides is the title of the whole book. But 
beyond this division the book has as little method as possible, and 
the arrangement of the poems affords of itself no clue to their 
dates. Commentators who have had respect to Herrick’s profes- 
sion have conjectured that the best of the secular verse was 
written before 1629, when he accepted the charge of his Devon- 
shire parish, and the conjecture is on ether grounds plausible 
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eneugh. We know that after leaving Cambridge Herrick lived in 
London, was much at Court, and was a friend and disciple of Ben 
Jonson. He tells in his well-known Ode of 


Those lyric feasts 

Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Inn, 

Where we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad. 


Moreover, a poet may be reasonably expected to write the bulk 
of his love-poems before he is forty. There is also direct evidence 
pointing to this conclusion. In a poem called “‘ His Farewell unto 
Poetry,” written in immediate view of taking Orders, he says to 
the Muse : 


1 my desires screw from thee, and direct 
Them and my thoughts to that sublim’d respect 
And conscience unto priesthood. 


And in one of the poems written in contempt of Devonshire, he 
says, in mitigation of his discontent : 


I must confess Ennobled numbers for the press 
I ne’er invented such Than where I loathed so much; 


which seems to claim the Noble Numbers as the chief product of 
his country retirement. But, on the other hand, there are evi- 
dences that the “ Farewell unto Poetry” must not be construed 
without some regard had to poetical licence. The Civil War 
poems and the descriptions of the poet’s life in the country are 
obviously later than the “ Farewell” andthe banishment. Then 
there is a series of poems dedicated to the memory of Ben 
Jonson, who did not die till 1637, when Herrick had been eight 
years at Dean Prior. His “ Prayer to Ben Jonson” : 


When I a verse shall make For old religion’s sake 
Know I have pray’d thee Saint Ben, to aid me, 


looks as if his vow of renunciation had been altogether forgotten. 
And when a poet, taking leave of the Secular Muse, compares 
himself to Orpheus looking back with doting eyes upon Eurydice, 
we do not anticipate that the vow is to be interpreted with rigour, 
any more than when we find among his poems a lyric opening 
“T’ll sing no more,” we necessarily place it the last of the series. 
Mr. Pollard, than whom Herrick has found no more learned and 
judicious editor, would date the last and worst six hundred of the 
poems later than the migration to Devonshire, on the ground that 
there are no manuscript versions of these as there would have 
been if they had been written in town, and as there are of the 
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others ; and, speaking roughly, for there are obviously early poems 
among those last printed, this may very well be the fact. A poem 
called “ His Lacrymz” seems to acknowledge that the poet him- 
self preferred the verses written before his “ banishment into the 
loathed west.” The conclusion then seems to be that, if it is desir- 
able to regard any poem among the first five hundred as a juvenile 
work, we have ample warrant for doing so ; but, otherwise, we need 
not much concern ourselves with a division into early and late. 
Let me now endeavour to enumerate a few of the qualities of 

Herrick’s verse that must strike any competent reader. The first 
is his concreteness. He moves about in a world which is very 
real, and which he thoroughly realises. Even his flights of fancy 
do not take him far from home. His loves are all substantial 
ladies in heavy silks ; his pastures are full of fat cattle; even the 
dew-drops on his flowers are full-bodied. Inacertain degree this 
concreteness is a poetical virtue, being allied to simplicity ; but 
in Herrick it is not relieved by any intellectual interest. A second 
noticeable feature is the skill with which this concrete world is 
represented. Every artist is always labouring to express what is 
in fact inexpressible ; to convey, somewhat more adequately than 
his predecessors have succeeded in conveying it, the impression 
that things make upon him. And Herrick is an artist to the 
finger-tips ; his poetry is full of experiments and successes. It 
is interesting and instructive, in turning his pages, to see how 
he came back and back to the same theme; trying the same 
thought in different metres, trying the same effective word in a 
different place in the line, and so on. Every artist gets his effects 
in ways peculiar to himself, and Herrick no less has his own 
methods. His early training as a goldsmith comes out in his 
frequent use of such words as “ tinsel” and “ enamel.” 

All the shrubs, with sparkling spangles, shew 

Like morning sunshine tinselling the dew. 

Here in green meadows sits eternal May 

Purfling the margents, while perpetual day 


So double gilds the air, as that no night 
Can ever rust th’ enamel of the light. 


Other peculiarities are his Latinisms, like “candour” and 
“‘pullulate” and the extraordinary compounds he creates with 
the prepositions inier- and circum-. He refers to his friend 
Mr. Shapcott’s soul as his “circummortal part”; and speaks of 
“ daisy rings”’ as being “interplaced with ribbonings.” A more 
conspicuous peculiarity of method is his frequent naiveté, an 
almost childish directness and simplicity, by which he at any 
rate avoids, what all poetry at all costs must avoid, being common- 
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place. A good and effective example is the “ long white egg” of 
“ His Grange.” “Speak, whimpring younglings” he says to the 
dewy primroses ; and he makes his child say for a grace : 

Here a little child I stand Cold as paddocks though they be 

Heaving up my either hand; Here I lift them up to Thee. 
The “ Thanksgiving to God for his house” is the most perfect 
of the poems written in this naive manner. A partof the same 
caprice is his passion for diminutives, both in words and things. 
One poem is called “ A ternary of Littles” ; many are written in 
diminutive lines like Swift’s Liliputian Ode, and the poet coins at 
will forms like quarrelet, zonulet, pipkinet, shepherdling, dispo- 
seress. This naiveté is allied to his humour, a quality that per- 
vades much of his writing, even when the intention is not 
directly humorous. 

It remains to notice his masterly skill in the use of metre. In 
this he was the pupil of Ben Jonson ; and certain of his metres, 
such as that of the famous “ Night-piece to Julia,” and the com- 
mon form of his Epode in ten and six, or ten and eight, he 
borrowed from the master. From him also he learned the habit 
of interjecting lines of two syllables amongst verses of greater 
length. But it must be admitted that in the variety and success 
of his experiments he left Jonson far behind. It is interesting, 
for the sake of observing his rhythmical skill, to compare two 
poems that he wrote upon the immortality of his verses. The 
metres are not so very different, but in effect they are poles apart ; 
the one being as brisk and lively as the spring, the other slow and 
meditative and melancholy. 


Now is the time for mirth, Now reigns the rose, and now 
Nor cheek or tongue be dumb ; Th’ Arabian dew besmears 
For with the flowery earth My uncontrolled brow 
The golden pomp is come. And my retorted hairs. 
The golden pomp is come; Trust to good verses then; 
For now each tree does wear, They only will aspire 
Made of her pap and gum, When pyramids as men 
Rich beads of amber here. Are lost i’ th’ funeral fire. 


Asa contrast to this observe the infinite skill with which the pace 
is slackened in the following : 


Only a little more O time, thou cut st down all! 
I have to write, And scarce leav st here 
Then I'll give o’er, Memorial 

And bid the world good-night. Of any men that were. 

‘Tis but a flying minute Pillars let some set up, 

That I must stay, If so they please: 
Or linger in it; Here is my hope 


And then I must away. And my Pyramides. 
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But one need only think of any of the better-known songs, 
‘“‘Gather ye Rosebuds,” “ Welcome Maids of Honour,” “ Ye have 
been Fresh and Green” to see the rhythmical genius of the poet. 
In each of them the metre fits like a skin. A poem, less well 
known than it deserves, called “Comfort to a Youth that had 
Lost his Love,” shows how skilfully Herrick could move even in 
a metre of only two feet : 


What needs complaints Nor does she mind 
When she a place Or think on’t now, 
Has with the race That ever thou 

Of saints? Was'’t kind. 
In endless mirth 
She thinks not on But chang’d above, 


i She likes not there 
What’s said or done 
Qe ak ‘ As she did here 


Thy love. 
She sees no tears, Forbear therefore 
Or any tone And lull asleep 
Of thy deep groan Thy woes, and weep 
She hears; No more. 


Having said so much about manner, it is time to devote a little 
attention to what may be considered the more important subject 
ef the poet’s matter. He gives a fairly complete list of his topics 


in the opening verses of the Hesperides; but it will be suffi- 
cient here to divide the poems into the three classes of Nature, 
of Love, and of Religion. 

The poems of Nature open with one of some eighty odd lines 
to his brother Thomas upon “ A Country Life.” Thomas Herrick 
had moved into the country when Robert was not more than 
eighteen, and the poem belongs to that period. It is mainly in- 
teresting as a somewhat painful study after Ben Jonson ; but it 
has a few phrases that were to become part of the poet’s stock- 
in-trade, such as “ white” used in the sense of lucky, and “ Lar” 
used for household ; and there is one passage that foreshows the 
Herrick whom we have come to know. 


Yet can thy humble roof maintain a choir 
Of singing crickets by the fire: 

And the brisk mouse may feast herself with crumbs 
Till that the green-eyed kitten comes, 

Then to her cabin blest she can escape 
The sudden danger of a rape. 


The next long poem upon the same subject shows a vast im- 
provement. It is inscribed “To the honoured M. End. Porter, 
Groom of the Bedchamber to his Majesty,” and is written 
in the ectosyllabic couplet. As ene reads it, one sees that it 
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was net for nothing that Herrick had turned country parson. 
Even fuller of the country spirit and of the detail of country life is 
“ The Hock-cart, or Harvest Home,” also written in octosyllables ; 
and then there is the famous description of his own grange, and the 
“Thanksgiving for his House,” both written with that delightful 
naiveté of which Herrick alone among English poets had the 
secret. Allied with these poems descriptive of country life are those 
which celebrate country sports and merry-makings. On these it 
is unnecessary to enlarge ; they belong for the most part to folk- 
lore rather than to poetry, and have found their fit apotheosis in 
the pages of Brand’s Popular Antiquities. Higher than any of 
the poems of Nature I should rank the lovely lyric “ To Meadows,” 
if not for the perfection of its workmanship above anything else 
in the Hesperides. The images in the third and fourth verses 
recall Botticelli’s picture of Spring; all the epithets are admirable ; 
and what a beautiful phrase is the “ wicker arks” of the second 
verse ! 


Ye have been fresh and green, Each virgin like a Spring 
Ye have been fill’d with flowers, With honeysuckles crown’d. 
And ye the walks have been ; 
Where maids have spent their But now we see none here 
hours. Whose silvery feet did tread, 
You have beheld how they And with dishevell d hair 
Wik, etstes asian Atl dade Adorn’d this smoother mead. 


To kiss and bear away 


The richer cowslips home. Like unthrifts, having spent 


Your stock and needy grown, 
You’ve heard them sweetly sing, You’re left here to lament 
And seen them in a round Your poor estates, alone. 


The beautiful poem, “To Violets,” and its companion, “To 
Blossoms,” are too well known to need commendation. That 
“To Daffodils ” would be more interesting if one but knew what 
flower Herrick had in mind. The common daffodil is a pretty 
flower enough, but it makes no attempt to “ haste away” at noon ; 
and | have never known the most sentimental person inclined to 
“weep” over it. 

To pass now to the Love Poems. Here the poet somewhat 
recalls Mr. Secretary Pepys of the Admiralty. There is passion 
of a sort, but the passion is not all air and fire. On the other 
hand, if not ethereal, it cannot fairly be called gross. Let us call 
it gusto, the passion of a connoisseur. It is more concerned 
with details of beauty or dress than with any whole-hearted devo- 
tion toa person. And one fancies sometimes that the poet is 
still more concerned with his skill in describing the beauties than 
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with the actual beauties themselves. Julia’s nose may have been 
exquisite, but the triumph of calling it 


the grace 
And proscenium of her face 


gave the poet, one has little doubt, very much more real satisfac- 
tion. So for her clothes. His excellent description of her silk 
dress ranks as a masterpiece ; but the “brave expansion” of 
her petticoat receives even more elaborate treatment; and he 
returns to the subject in a second poem called “ Disorders in 
Dress,” for the sake of an epithet, which posterity has acknow- 
ledged to be consummate : 


A winning wave, deserving note I see a wild civility: 
In the tempestuous petticoat : Do more bewitch me than when art 
A careless shoe-string, in whose tie Is too precise in every part. 


The most beautiful, because the most delicate, of these poems of 
particular beauties is that “upon Julia’s hair filled with dew” : 


Dew sat on Julia’s hair Or glittered to my sight, 
And spangled too, As when the beams 

Like leaves that laden are Have their reflected light 
With trembling dew: Danc’d by the streams. 


The most beautiful of the love-poems, and indeed the only one 
of them that has even the air of sincerity, being addressed not to 
a schedule of features but to a person, is the celebrated “To 
Anthea, who may command him anything.” One feels that 
Herrick must have been reading Lovelace and then experimented 
in his manner. 

The question now presents itself, and although it is unanswer- 
able, it must nevertheless be answered, Do these fantastic names, 
Anthea, Julia, Perenna, Perilla, Electra, Bianca, represent real 
people, or are they shadows? Mr. Gosse, in a brilliant and 
characteristic essay in his Seventeenth Century Studies, allows that 
most of them are “airy nothings” ; but he believes in Julia, and 
even goes the length of saying that she bore Herrick a daughter, 
relying upon the poem entitled ‘“ His Daughter’s Dowry.” But as 
in that poem Herrick entreats his daughter to cultivate the “ good 
seeds of chastity’ which she inherited from her father, the impli- 
cation is that she was born in lawful wedlock, and she must 
therefore be as imaginary as the son whom the poet speaks of in 
the Ode to Mr. John Wickes, and the wife to whom he gives, 
perhaps in imitation of Donne, elaborate but most unmarital 
instructions before setting out on an imaginary voyage. The only 
reason for distinguishing Julia from the other names is the greater 
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frequency of its occurrence, and that is accounted for by its 
greater metrical convenience. Possibly also it may have been a 
favourite name with Herrick, being his mother’s. At any rate, 
we are debarred from treating the Julia poems as biographical by 
two facts: first, that the name is found in poems unmistakably 
early and also in poems unmistakably late ; and, secondly, that 
in two cases it has been changed. The poem that opens “Julia 
and I did lately sit,” appears in Wit’s Recreations, which usually 
gives an earlier text, as “ Nicholas and Nell did lately sit” ; and the 
poem now inscribed “ To Electra” is there given to Julia. We 
shall probably therefore be right in treating as creatures of the 
imagination all of the fair sex whose names are not given at 
length, such as “the most virtuous Mistress Pot, who many times 
entertained him”; “ Mistress Katherine Bradshaw, the lovely, 
that crowned him with laurel”; and “Mistress Elizabeth 
Wheeler,” whom he celebrates under the name of “ Amarillis.” 
The student will be better able to realise how many of the poems 
are exercises if he will go through any series of them dealing 
with the same subject, such as music. Take, for example, the 
subject of the poet’s funeral. In the course of the Hesperides, 
five of the ladies are invited to perform the poet’s obsequies, 
Perilla, Perenna, Anthea, Julia, and Bianca; Anthea’s, neverthe- 
less, he promises to perform himself; and yet again he wishes 
Electra’s to be at the same moment with his own. Mr. Gosse 
allows that Herrick’s life at Dean Prior was probably respectable, 
he having then passed his meridian, and he attributes the intimacy 
with Julia to the Cambridge period ; but we are justified, until 
some evidence is produced, in doubting whether there was any 
such person. 

In passing on to speak of the Religious Poems, it is only fair 
to clear the ground by saying what seems to be the truth about 
the moral character of Herrick. It cannot be denied that now 
and then he poses as a sensualist, and once he goes so far as to 
explain elaborately that he remains a bachelor because he wishes 
to remain a free lover. Every one must regret that he wrote such 
verses even in youth, and every one must wonder why he published 
them in mature years. I think both the writing and the publishing 
are explained by the fact that the poet’s interest in the verses was 
mainly technical. They lack altogether the grace of sincerity, 
and we seem to detect the reason for their existence in some 
quaint phrase or clever classical reminiscence. Another bachelor 
poet, Abraham Cowley, who was contemporary with Herrick, 
wrote a whole bookful of erotic poetry for which he apologised 
in a preliminary essay. “ Poets,” he says, “are scarce thought 
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Freemen of their company, without paying some duties and 
obliging themselves to be true to love”; and he points out 
that the poet “may be in his own practice and disposition a 
Philosopher, nay, a Stoick, and yet speak sometimes with the 
softness of an amorous Sappho.” If this was the theory of the 
time, Herrick’s looser verses are explained if they are not justi- 
fied ; and if he speaks sometimes with the softness of an amorous 
Anacreon, we need not deny that in his own practice and disposi- 
tion he was a philosopher, if an Epicurean rather than a Stoic. 
Such a conclusion is supported by various pieces in which, like 
Cowley, with a very justifiable fear that his attitude to all these 
mistresses might be misconstrued, he makes a solemn protesta- 
tion of the innocence of his own life. Thus he writes “upon 
himself” : 

I could never love indeed ; Never beg, or humbly woo 

Never see mine owr: heart bleed ; With oaths and lies, as others do. 

Never crucify my life, 


Or for widow, maid, or wife. But have hitherto liv’d free 


As the air that circles me: 
I could never break my sleep, And kept credit with my heart, 
Fold mine arms, sob, sigh, or weep ; Neither broke i’ th’ whole, or part. 


And in a more sententious vein, “To his Tomb-maker ” : 


Go I must; when I am gone That’s the story of my life. 
Write but this upon my stone: Strewings need none, every flower 
Chaste I lived, without a wife, Is in this word, bachelor. 


That glory in bachelordom reminds us of Cowley’s praise of 
solitude, and there is no reason to doubt that it was as genuine. 
Nor need we refuse to believe the solemn assertion with which 
he closes his secular poems : 


To his book’s end this last line he’d have placed: 
Jocund his muse was, but his life was chaste. 


We come now to speak of the Religious Poems; his Nodle 
Numbers, as the poet alliteratively calls them. And here I find 
myself wholly at variance with the view taken by Mr. Gosse 
in the essay already referred to. Mr. Gosse’s view will be best 
given by a few extracts, to which I will add a brief comment : 


His temperament was scarcely clerical : 


I fear no earthly powers With wine and oil besmeared. 
But care for crowns of flowers ; This day I’ll crown all sorrow ; 
And love to have my beard Who knows to live to-morrow ? 


This was his philosophy, and it is not to be distinguished from that of Ana- 
creon or Horace. One knows not how the old pagan dared to be so outspoken 
in his dreary Devonshire vicarage, with no wild friends to egg him on or to 
applaud his fine frenzy. (P. 133.) 
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This poem comes early in the Hesperides, and was probably 
written at Cambridge. It is a paraphrase of Anacreon,* as the 
metre would suggest. Herrick himself, as his portrait shows us, 
wore no beard. 


If death should come, as he sometimes eels it must, he is not unmindful of 
what his end should be. No thoughts of a sad funeral or the effrontery of a 
Christian burial oppress him ; he cannot even think of dismal plumes or of a 
hearse. He will be wound in one white robe, and borne to a quiet garden- 
corner, where the overblown roses may shower petals on his head, &c. 
(P. 174.) 

Herrick was nevertheless no Omar Khayyam. The classicising 
of religious rites was merely due to the same convention as made 
him speak of London as Rome and sit for his picture in a 
toga. Herrick would no more have spoken of “the effrontery 
of a Christian burial” than of “the effrontery of doublet and 
hose” or “the effrontery of London town.” If further proof be 
required, it may be found in the poems called “ Matins” and 
“ Evensong” (the latter of which opens, “ Begin with Fove’’), and 
in the numerous references to Lar, Domiduca, &c. Compare 
also the poem called “Julia in the Temple”—a temple which 
contains both an altar of incense and pews. There is an equally 
curious mixture of ancient and modern in the epitaph “upon 
Prew, his maid”: 


In this little urn is laid From whose happy spark here let 
Prudence Baldwin, once my maid; Spring the purple violet. 


Though he wrote Noble Numbers, preached sermons, and went through all 
the perfunctory duties of his office, it is not in these that he lives and has his 
pleasure, but in half-classical dreams about Favonius and Isis. .. Graver 
minds were at this moment occupied with Holy Living and Holy Dying, and 
thrilled with the Sermons of Calamy. It is delightful to think of Herrick, 
blissfully unconscious of the tumult of tongues and all the windy war, more 
occupied with morris dances and barley-breaks (séc) than with prayer-book or 
psalter. (P. 136.) 


Without going into the question whether there is anything 
especially “delightful” in a clergyman’s preferring children’s 
games to reading his service-book—did Mr. Gosse remember 
that “barley-break” is prisoner’s base ?—there is absolutely no 
evidence that Herrick did so or that the performance of his duty 
was “perfunctory.” What evidence there is points the other 
way. Mr. Barron Field, who visited Dean Prior to collect 
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reminiscences of the poet, wrote thus in the Quarterly Review for 
August 1810: 

The person who knows more of Herrick tham all the rest of the neigh- 
bourhood we found to be a poor woman in the ninety-ninth year of her age, 
named Dorothy King. She repeated to us, with great exactness, five of his 
Noble Numbers, among which was his beautiful “ Litany.” These she had 
learnt from her mother, who was apprenticed to Herrick’s successor at the 
vicarage. She called them her prayers, which she said she was in the habit 
of putting up in bed whenever she could not sleep. 


This very plainly shows that Herrick was looked upon in his own 
parish as a leader of religion. 

Here [in the Noble Numbers] our pagan priest is seen, despoiled of his vine- 
wreath and his thyrsus, doing penance in a white sheet and with a candle in 
his hand. That rubicund visage, with its sly eye and prodigious jowl, looks 
ludicrously out of place in the penitential surplice ; but he is evidently sincere, 
though not very deep, in his repentance, and sings hymns of faultless ortho- 
doxy with a loud and lusty voice to the old pagan airs. Yet they are not 
inspiriting reading, save where they are least Christian. (P. 147.) 


This criticism seems written with the eye very far from the 
object. In the first place, there are hardly any poems in which 
Herrick can be said to be doing penance; by the way, a surplice 
is not a penitential vestment ; and, in the second place, there are 
none but a few epigrams which are theological, and therefore 
orthodox. If by the “old pagan airs” are meant metres that had 
previously been used for secular verses, this would seem to be 
inevitable, but the tone is neither loud nor lusty. Nor do I 
think the unprejudiced reader of the Noble Numbers has any 
vision, as he reads, of a “sly eye and prodigious jowl.” I do 
not understand what quality in verse could be suggestive of a 
jowl; but slyness is precisely what Herrick’s religious verse 
does not suggest. In poem after poem, as Mr. Gosse admits, 
we have the unmistakable note of sincerity, and sincerity is 
just what we missin the love poems. There are no raptures as with 
Crashaw, and no subtleties of thought as with Herbert, but a very 
genuine sort of practical religion, that would not be above the 
apprehension of the simple villagers at Dean Prior, touched into 
grace by the poet’s never-failing sense for style. Mr. Gosse calls 
Herrick’s religion as “ grossly anthropomorphic as it is possible 
to be,” but a poet is bound to be anthropomorphic, and so is a 
country parson ; and I do not see that Herrick is more “ anthro- 
pomorphic” than the Bible. For example, the Bible speaks of 
God as “opening his hand and filling all things living with 
plenteousness”; Herrick brings back the poetry of this over- 
worn expression by a slight vivifying touch : 
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God gives not only corn for need, He gives not poorly, taking some 
But likewise sup’rabundant seed ; Between the finger and the thumb ; 


Bread for our service, breadfor show, But for our glut and for our store, 
Meat for our meals, and fragments Fine flour press’d down and running 
too. o’er. 


Mr. Gosse’s praise, however, is almost as injurious to Herrick’s 
piety as his blame. ‘ Where the Noble Numbers,” he says, “ are 
most readable is where they are most secular. One sees the same 
spirit here as throughout the worldly poems. In a charming 
little ‘Ode to Jesus’ he wishes the Saviour to be crowned with 
roses and daffodils and laid in a neat white osier cradle; in 

The Present’ he will take a rose to Christ and sticking it in 
His stomacher, beg for one ‘ mellifluous kiss.’” If the reader 
will turn to the poem that Mr. Gosse calls “The Present” he 
will find the real title is “ To his Saviour, a child: a present by a 
child” ; and it is the child, and not the poet, who takes the present 
of a flower and begs for a kiss, which makes a good deal of 
difference. The “Ode of the Birth of our Saviour” also is not 
quite fairly represented ; for there is nothing in it about “ wishing 
the Saviour to be crowned with roses.” The verse in question is : 


Instead of neat enclosures Thy cradle, Kingly Stranger, 
Of interwoven osiers, As Gospel tells, 
Instead of fragrant postes Was nothing else 

Of daffodils and roses, But here a homely manger. 


I cannot see that there is anything “secular” in either of 
these poems, though I should allow that, like that much greater 
work, Milton’s “Ode on the Nativity,” their devotion was 
picturesque rather than intellectual. I am glad, however, to 
find some common ground with Mr. Gosse in his appreciation 
of the “ Litany” and the “ Thanksgiving for his House”; and I 
would suggest that the recognition of the sincerity of these two 
pieces is enough to invalidate his whole theory of Herrick’s 
neO-paganism. 

H.C, BEECHING. 


JOHANNESBURG 


IT is a delicate matter to indulge in platitudes about a city. For 
a city is an organism more self-conscious than a State, and a 
personality less robust than an individual. Comments which, 
if made on a nation, would be ignored, and on an individual 
would be tolerated, awaken angry reprisals when directed to a 
municipal area. The business is still more delicate when the 
city concerned is not yet quite sure of itself. Johannesburg is a 
city, though she has no cathedral to support the conventional 
definition, or royal warrant to give her dignitaries precedence ; 
but she is a city still on trial, sensitive, ambitious, profoundly 
ignorant of her own mind. Her past has been short and 
chequered. She has done many things badly and many things 
well; she has been the target for universal abuse, and still 
with one political party fills the honourable post of whipping. 
boy in chief to the Empire. Small wonder if her people are a 
little dazed—proud of themselves, hopeful of her future, but far 
from clear what this future is to be. 

At first sight she has nothing to commend her. The traveller 
who drags his stiff limbs from the Cape mail sees before him a 
dusty road, some tin-roofed shanties, with a few large new 
jerry-buildings humped above them : a number of straggling 
dusty pines and gums, a bit of bare hillside in the distance, and 
a few attenuated mine chimneys. Everything is new, raw and 
fortuitous, as uncivilised and certainly as ugly as the desert 
ridge on which an old Bezuidenhout planted his homestead. 
The chief streets do not efface the first impression. Some 
buildings are good, but the general effect ismean. The place 
looks as if it had sprung up, like some Western township, in a 
night, and as if the original builders had been in such a des- 
perate hurry to get done with it that they could not stop to see 
that one house kept line with its neighbours. It is a common 
South African defect, but there is here no mzse-en-scéne to relieve 
the ugliness. Looking at Pretoria from the hills one sees a 
forest of trees, with white towers and walks rising above the 
green. The walls may be lath and plaster, but the general 
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effect is as pretty as the eye could wish. For Johannesburg 
there is no such salvation. Looked at from one of her many 
hills, the meanness and irregularity are painfully clear. She 
has far more trees than Pretoria, but she is so long and sprawl- 
ing that the bare ribs have pushed aside their covering. An 
extended brickfield is the first impression : a prosperous powder- 
factory is the last. 

Yet in her way she has many singular beauties. Doubtless 
in time to come she will be so great that she will contain more 
cities than one in her precincts, and there may well be a resi- 
dential quarter as fine as any in Europe. The Rand is a long 
shallow basin with hilly rims, within which lie the mines and 
the working city. The southern rim shelves away into feature- 
less veld, but the northern sinks sharply on a plain, across forty 
miles of which rise the gaunt lines of the Magaliesberg. What 
fashionable suburb has a vista of forty miles of wild country, 
with a mountain wall more lordly than the Pentlands and clearer 
than the Apennines? Below on the flats there are many miles 
of pinewoods, valleys and streams and homesteads, and the 
Pretoria road makinga bold trail over a hill. In winter the 
horizon is lit with veld-fires ; in summer and spring there are 
the wild sunsets of the veld and soft mulberry gloamings. The 
slope. behind shuts out the town and the mine chimneys, and 
yet the whole place is not three miles from Market Square. 
Whatever happens, nothing can harm the lucky dwellers on the 
ridge. Though the city creep ten miles into the plain beneath, 
there is still ample prospect ; and not all the fumes from all the 
industries on earth can spoil the sharp vigour of the winds 
blowing clear from the wolds. 

But the place has not yet found itself. The city proper is 
still for the future ; for the present we have a people. What 
the real conception, current in England, of this people may be 
it is not easy to tell, the whole matter having been transferred 
to party politics, and presented, plain or coloured, to partisan 
spectators. So we are given every possible picture, from that of 
Semitic adventurers nourishing the fires of life on champagne, 
to that of a respectable and thoroughly domesticated people, 
morbidly awake to every sentiment of Empire. ‘ Judasburg,” 
“the New Jerusalem,” “the Golden City,” and a variety of 
other pet names, show that to the ordinary man, both in and 
out of parties, there is something bizarre and exotic about the 
place. And yet no conception could be more radically false. 
Johannesburg is first and foremost a colonial city, an ordinary 
colonial city save for certain qualities to be specified later. 
You will see more Jews in it than in Montreal or Aberdeen, 
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but not more than in Paris ; and any smart London restaurant 
will show as large a Semitic proportion as a Johannesburg club. 
For a “Golden City” it is not even conspicuously vulgar. 
For one fellow in large checks, larger diamonds, and a pink 
satin tie, you will meet fifty quietly dressed, well-mannered 
gentlemen. A man may still be a beggar to-day and rich 
to-morrow, but less commonly and in a different sense. The 
old mining-camp, California-cum-Ballarat character of the gold 
industry on the Rand has utterly passed away. Gold-mining 
has ceased to be a speculation, and has become a vast and com- 
plicated industry, employing at high salaries the first engineering 
talent of the world. The prominent mine-owner is frequently 
aman of education, almost invariably a man of great ability. 
In few places can you find men of such mental vigour, so 
eagerly receptive of new ideas, so keenly awake to every change 
of the financial and political worlds of Europe. The blackguard 
alien exists, to be sure, but he is rarely felt, and the hand of 
the law is heavy upon him. That Johannesburg is made up 
wholly of adventurers and Whitechapel Jews is the first piece 
of cant to clear the mind of. 

The second is the old parrot-cry that the people think of 
nothing but the market, are cowardly and selfish, indifferent 
to patriotism and honour. It says little for Englishmen that 
they could believe this falsehood of a place where the greater 
part of the inhabitants are English. The war meant dismal 
sufferings for the artisan class, who had to live in expensive coast 
lodgings or comfortless camps; and it is to the credit of 
Johannesburg that she stood nobly by her refugees. The old 
Reform movement was not a fortunate enterprise, but there 
was no lack cf courage in it ; and even those who may grudge 
the attribute can scarcely deny it to the same men at 
Elaandslaagte and Ladysmith. There have been various sorts 
of irregular regiments ; many good, some bad, one or two the 
very scum of the earth; but no irregular soldiers showed, from 
first to last, a more cool and persistent courage than the men 
who for years had sought to achieve by persuasion an end 
which required amore summary argument. The truth is that 
the Johannesburger has suffered by being contrasted, as the 
typical, townsman, with the Boer, as the typical countryman. 
Dislike the particular countryman as we may, we have at the 
back of our minds a feeling that somehow, in George Eliot’s 
phrase, an unintelligible dialect is a guarantee for ingenuousness, 
and that slouching shoulders indicate an upright disposition. 
It is Johannesburg’s misfortune that this anomalous contrast 
should be forced on us, It is as if a sixteenth-century peasant, 
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without enterprise, without culture, wholly un-modern and 
un-political, believing stoutly in a sombre God, were living side 
by side with a race of znzellectuels, scientists and successful 
merchants. Whatever reason or, as in this case, patriotism 
may say, most men have a sneaking fondness for the peasant. 

In every community which is worth consideration we find 
Riehl’s twin forces present in some degree—the force of social 
persistence "and the force of social movement. Critics of 
Johannesburg would have us believe that the second only, and 
in its crudest form, is to be found ; the truth is that, considering 
the history of the place and its novelty, the first is remarkably 
strong. The point is worth labouring at the risk of tedious- 
ness. It must be some little while before a mining city shakes 
off the character of a mining camp. Men will long choose to 
live uncomfortably in hotels and boarding-houses, looking for 
their reward on their home-coming, discomfort none the less 
unpleasant because it is tempered with unmeaning luxury. To 
its inhabitants the place is no continuing city ; only a camp for 
the adventurer, who, when he has made the most of it, returns 
to enjoy the fruits of his labour in his own place. And then, 
after many years, there suddenly comes a day when a man 
here and a man there realise that they have lost the desire to 
return; they like the place, settle down, and found a home. 
Whenever there is any fair proportion of this class in a mining 
city, then we have a force of social persistence. The tendency 
is found in every class of society. At one time the miner from 
Wales or Cornwall saved his earnings and returned home ; now 
he has his wife out and settles for good. There is also a 
large commercial class, traders and small manufacturers, who 
belong as thoroughly to the place as the South African born. 
And with the more educated classes the same thing is true. 
The price of building sites in the suburbs and the many pretty 
houses which have arisen show that even for this class, which 
was most nomadic in its habits, domesticity has become a 
fact. 

This, then, is the cardinal achievement of Johannesburg, an 
unparalleled achievement in so short a career. She has in a few 
years changed herself from a camp to a city, acquired a 
middle class and a decent artisan class—both slow and diffi- 
cult growths, and shown a knack of absorbing any species of 
alien immigrant and putting them on the way to respectable 
citizenship. She has but to point to this solid achievement as 
a final answer to the foolish calumnies of her enemies. The 
mines are her staple industry, but the mines, so far as she is 
concerned, are an industry and not a speculation ; and she is 
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creating a dozen other industries of quite a different character, 
and may well create ahundred more. She has become a munici- 
pality, with all the traits, good and bad, of a flourishing 
municipality at home. She has become colonial, too, as 
colonial, though in a different way, as Melbourne or Wellington. 
Formerly she was a mixture of every European capital plus a 
little of the Dutch dorp: now she is English in essence, the 
most English of all South African towns. 

So far her development has been continuous. The diffi- 
culties which she met from the Kriger régime were of the kind 
to put her on her mettle, and a blessing in disguise. But the 
present stage in her history is highly critical. Formerly the 
question was whether she was to remain a foreign cesspool or 
rise to an English city. Now itis whether she will go the way 
of many colonial cities, and become vigorous, :dogmatic, 
proud, remotely English in sentiment, consistently material in 
her interests, and narrow with the intense narrowness of those 
to whom politics mean local interests spiced with rhetoric ; or, 
as she is already richer, more enlightened and more famous 
than her older sisters, will advance on a higher plane, and 
become in the true sense an Imperial city, with acloser kinship 
and a more liberal culture. The question is a subtle and delicate 
one, as all questions of spiritual development must be. Much 
depends on the attitude of England. Johannesburg has 
suffered heavily in the war. Time and patience are needed to 
repair the breaches in her fortunes, and to permit her to 
advance as she must advance if the Transvaal is to become 
a nation. She is rightly jealous of her reputation and future 
prosperity. If taxation is to be crudely imposed, if her just 
complaints are to be met with the old nonsense about a 
capitalists’ war, if she is to be penalised for her most creditable 
industry, then there may well be a most serious estrangement. 
Because she is English, she will not suffer injustice gladly. 
There is no issue on the facts, She has never denied her 
liability, and she will pay readily if a little common tact is 
shown in the handling. But a man who may have his hand in 
his pocket to repay a debt will withdraw it if his creditor tries to 
collect the money with a bludgeon. 

But there is no development without its attendant disorders. 
A dead body is never troublesome ; a growing child is prone to 
exasperate. A young city which was perfectly reasonable and 
docile would continue in a kind of youthful senility till it disap- 
peared. Ferment isasign of life, and the very crudeness of the 
ideals which cause the ferment is a hopeful proof of vigour. 
Municipalities since the days of Athens have been the home of 
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aspirations after self-government, however ill-suited they may 
have been to rule themselves. At this moment the Transvaal 
is a Crown Colony, which is to say that a mode of government 
devised for subject races is being applied for a time to a free 
and restless English population. The justification is complete, 
but we need not be shocked when we find Johannesburg chafing 
at her fetters. The less so when we reflect that she is a colo- 
nial city, full of the exaggerated independence of the self-made. 
The fastidiousness which comes from culture and tradition, the 
humour which springs from unshaken confidence, must neces- 
sarily be absent in a municipality which is still diffident, still 
largely uneducated. Politics must begin with the schwarmerisch 
and the vapid, what Heine has called “ that vague barren pathos, 
that useless effervescence of enthusiasm, which plunges with 
the spirit of a martyr into an ocean of generalities.” Embryo 
critics are drunk with words, with half-formed aspirations and 
vague ambitions ; wherefore the result must be sound and fury 
and little meaning till by painful stages they find themselves and 
see things as they are. So far this unrest has taken two forms 
—an agitation to start a political association which in the 
absence of representative institutions shall give voice to popular 
demands, and the beginnings of a Labour Party. The first is 
as natural as day and night. Many grave matters, chiefly finan- 
cial, are being decided above Johannesburg’s head, and it is 
reasonable that she should wish to state her own case. This is 
her strong point : the weakness of her position is that it is also 
a criticism of a reconstruction which is still in process, still in 
that stage when the facts are far more clearly perceived by a 
wise administrator than by the public. A pawn in a game is 
not the best authority on the moves which lead to success. 
Patience may be a distasteful counsel, but why should she dis- 
quiet herself when all things in the long run must be in her 
hands? “The people,” to paraphrase a saying of Heine, “ have 
time enough, they are immortal: administrators only must 
pass away.” The second form of agitation is still more inno- 
cuous. In no place in the world is a Labour Party so little 
dangerous, whatever may be the intention of imported agitators. 
There are no castes and tyrannies to fight against in a country 
which is so new and self-created. The great financial houses 
will never develop into American Trusts, and even if they did 
the result would not affect the working man, either as labourer 
orconsumer. There are dozens of false pretexts ; the working- 
man of the Rand may try, as he has tried in Australia, to 
stereotype his monopoly and prevent the influx of new labour ; 
or he may use the necessary discomforts of a transition stage as 
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a lever to raise his wages ; or he may vaguely grumble against 
a capitalism which has been buiit up by his more fortunate ‘ 
brothers. But the pretexts are as light as air. He lives in a 
free society, and within limits can secure his comfort and inde- 
pendence beyond a chance of encroachment. No Labour Party 
can be formidable unless it is based on profound discontents 
and radical grievances; and the annoyances of the Johannesburg 
proletariat are, as compared with those of Europe, like crumpled 
rose-leaves to thorns. 

The fault of Johannesburg, to sum up, is in a certain narrow 
hardness of view: her hope is in the possession of rich 
elements unknown in most new cities ; while her danger lies in 
the fact that she cannot yet honestly claim these elements as 
her own. She is apt to judge a question from a lower point of 
view than the question demands,—to take up a parochial stand- 
point on municipal affairs, a municipal standpoint on national 
affairs, a national standpoint on Imperial questions. In spite 
of many splendid loyalties she will find it hard to avoid the 
assertive contra mundum attitude which seems inseparable from 
flourishing colonial cities, a dogmatism natural but unfortunate. 
On the other hand, her history and her present status give her 
a chance beyond all other new cities. She starts on her civic 
career already rich, enterprising, the magnet for the first 
scientific talent in the world. A fortunate development might 
give her a cultivated class, true political instincts, and the self- 
restraint which springs from a high civilisation, without at the 
same time impairing that energy which she owes to her colonial 
parentage. The danger is that her ablest element may continue 
alien, treating the city as a caravanserai, and returning to 
Europe as soon as its ambition is satisfied. So far the intellect 
has not been with the men who have made the place their 
home, but, subject to a few remarkable exceptions, with the 
men who have never concealed their impatience to get away. 
If she fails to make this class her citizens, then, whatever her 
prosperity, as a city her chief feature will be her mediocrity. 
Nothing can deprive her of her position as the foremost 
market, but if she is to be also the real capital of South Africa 
she must absorb the men who are now her resident aliens. 


PSEUDO-AFRICANUS. 


_ 


THE HIGHER POLICY OF DEFENCE* 


THE subject of my lecture is what has been called “The 
Higher Policy of Defence.” By this I understand the due 
co-ordination of all the agencies of warfare, naval and 
military, offensive and defensive, and their intelligent adap- 
tation to the conditions historical, geographical, political, and 
economical of the countries, States, or Powers supposed to 
be engaged in war. It will be seen at once that the problem 
of defence so conceived cannot be studied in the abstract. 
We cannot disengage it from its circumstances and conditions. 
For instance, the problem of defence for a country like 
Switzerland, which has no seaboard, must differ fundamentally 
from the problem of defence for a Power like the British 
Empire, which is essentially a maritime Power having no land 
frontiers, except such as are in the last resort defensible only 
through the agency of sea-power. These two cases are perhaps 
the extreme limits within which the problem of defence varies 
for different countries. On the one hand we have a country 
which has no direct interest in the sea at all, which has 
nothing but land frontiers to defend and nothing but land 
forces to defend them withal ; on the other, we have a country 
with vital interests in every quarter, and on all the seas of the 
earth, which can neither defend itself nor attack its enemies 
without crossing the sea. I say it cannot defend itself without 
crossing the sea because that is a very poor conception of 
national, to say nothing of Imperial defence, which regards 
iis primary object as the defence of our own shores. That 
might be, and, indeed, would be, our ultimate object if all else 
were lost. But before that object could even come into view 
our Empire would be at an end. The British Empire, it has 
been well said, is the gift of sea-power. By sea-power it has 
been won, by sea-power it must be defended. This is not to 
say that it must or can be defended by naval force alone. 
On the contrary, that would be as fatal a mistake as to 
say that the problem of defence for England is concerned 
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primarily with the defence of these shores. We have lately 
had to defend ourselves in South Africa. We should never 
have effected our purpose if we had relied on naval force 
alone. On the other hand, we should never even have begun 
to effect it if the seas had not been open to us. Sea-power 
and naval force are not convertible terms. Naval force is that 
particular agency of warfare which takes the sea for its field of 
operations ; military force is that particular agency of warfare 
which takes the land for its field of operations. Both are 
essential elements of sea-power. Both are equally indispens- 
able factors in any rational study of the problem of defence 
presented by the British Empire. The whole problem consists 
in co-ordinating their respective and characteristic functions, 
and in so applying their respective and characteristic agencies 
as to obtain the greatest effect from the least expenditure of 
energy. The higher policy of defence is in fact a problem in 
the economics of warfare. 

I cannot pretend to offer anything like a complete solution 
of this tremendous problem within the limits of a lecture. I 
can only attempt to determine a few of its fundamental data, 
and, if it may be, to indicate the direction in which its solution 
must be looked for. I am confronted at the outset with a 
difficulty of nomenclature. For my particular purpose the 
word “ defence” is, I must acknowledge, not very well chosen. 
From a political point of view it is, indeed, not only correct 
but indispensable. Of purely aggressive warfare, of wanton and 
unprovoked attacks on the rights, liberties, or territories of 
other nations I am not here to speak at all. Such warfare 
finds no place in the higher policy of defence. From a mili- 
tary point of view, on the other hand, the word “ defence” 
tends unduly to confine our attention to only one branch, and 
that by no means the more important branch of the operations 
of warfare. It is hardly a paradox to say that all defence is 
attack. It is nothing but the truth to say that attack is by far 
the most effective form of defence. ‘The more you hurt the 
enemy,” said Farragut, “the less likely he is to hurt you,” 
and all operations of warfare between belligerents of anything 
like equal power are conducted on this principle. The belli- 
gerent who acts purely on the defensive is already more than 
half beaten, and is probably only holding out in the hope either 
of receiving assistance from without or of his assailant be- 
coming exhausted. In either case the offensive is resumed the 
moment it becomes possible. In any other case, the issue is 
fore-ordained. For this reason no two nations are likely to go 
to war unless each expects to overcome the other. For any 
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object less paramount than national existence no nation will go 
to war well knowing beforehand that it must be beaten. If 
national existence is at stake it will, of course, prefer to perish 
fighting. That is the only case in which from a military point 
of view a belligerent will act on the defensive, and then only 
so far as he needs must. From a political point of view, on 
the other hand, defence, and defence only, is the sole object of 
all warlike preparation ; but even so, as soon as issue is 
joined, defence will always in the first instance take the form 
of attack. 
Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 


This, then, is one fundamental datum of the higher policy of 
. defence, and from it we may proceed with little dispute or 
difficulty to another. War reduces human relations to their 
simplest and most primitive form. It is a conflict of wills 
ending in a trial of strength. Each belligerent seeks to 
invade the territory of the other for the purpose of attacking 
his armed forces and, if it may be, of defeating them. No 
conflict can take place until the common frontier has been 
passed by one belligerent or the other, and, as the fortune of 
war decides, the more successful of the two must needs advance 
further and further into the territory of the other, his ultimate 
object being to occupy the capital in which are concentrated 
the powers of government and the control of the State’s 
resources. But no army can advance for a single day’s march 
into an enemy’s territory unless either it carries its own supplies, 
or can exact them from the enemy, or can organise a secure 
and continuous system of transport whereby its daily needs can 
be satisfied. To carry its own supplies for a lengthened cam- 
paign is impracticable. To exact them from the enemy in any 
sufficient measure is out of the question, and in respect of 
munitions of war quite impossible. Hence a system of con- 
tinuous supply along a secure line of communication is the 
only practicable expedient. It follows from this again that the 
line of advance into an enemy’s territory, must be determined 
by the indefeasible necessity of checking and, if it may be, of 
defeating the armed forces of the enemy, and thereby of 
making it impossible for them to interrupt the communications 
of the assailant. In the war of 1870 the Prussian armies had 
contained one French army at Metz and compelled another to 
surrender at Sedan before they advanced on Paris, I suppose 
no one will contend that until this had been done Paris could 
have been invested. 
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I have started with an analysis of the simplest conditions 
of warfare on land because that is the kind of warfare with 
which soldiers are professionally most familiar, and because, 
addressing an audience of soldiers, I shall hope to carry you 
more readily with me along the line of advance I propose to 
follow if I make no assumptions to begin with to which you 
are likely to take exception. We have seen first that attack 
is the most effective form of defence, and secondly that the 
further the attack is pushed the more absolutely does it depend 
on the security of its line of communication. There is a third 
condition equally fundamental, perhaps, but much more difficult 
to determine in the abstract. War, said Napoleon, is an affair 
of positions. It is the special function of the strategic faculty 
to determine first, what is the most advantageous line of advance 
for an army seeking to invade an enemy’s territory ; secondly, 
what are the positions which make one line of advance more 
advantageous than another ; and thirdly, what is the best way 
of seizing those positions and turning them to full advantage. 
All this would be simple enough if the armed forces of the 
enemy could be left out of account. But it must be assumed, 
of course, that he on his part is’ seeking to do precisely the same 
thing, so that at every stage of the campaign the position and 
probable intentions of the enemy are the dominant factors in 
the situation. So much being premised, let us consider how far 
and in what way these fundamental conditions are affected, by 
transferring the initial stages of the conflict from the land to 
the sea. I will assume, for simplicity’s sake, that the two 
belligerents have no common land frontier, so that neither can 
attack the other or any of the other’s possessions without first 
crossing the sea. I will assume further that both are largely 
engaged in maritime commerce, and that this commerce is 
carried on for thé most part in ships flying their own flags. It 
is obvious that if both have navies the first contact and conflict 
between two such belligerents must take place on the sea, and 
the question is, in what position each belligerent would desire 
it to take place—war being an affair of positions—if the choice 
lay with him? It will hardly be disputed that each belligerent 
would desire it to take place as near as possible to the shores of 
the other. He would desire to place his fleets in effective 
contact with the ports in which the enemy’s fleets were lying, 
holding himself in readiness at all times to fight the latter if 
they came out, and making all practicable dispositions for pre- 
venting their exit without being compelled to fight. By this 
means, so long as they remained in port, he would secure his 
own shores from assault and his own maritime commerce from 
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attack, and he could employ such naval force of his own as 
remained available after providing for an effective watch on the 
enemy’s ports in attacking the enemy’s commerce so far as it 
remained at large. If he is not strong enough to do this, he is 
not ,strong enough to act offensively on the seas, still less to 
attack his enemy across the seas. He must be content to see 
his fleets sealed up in their ports by the superior fleets of his 
enemy, and his maritime commerce either transferred to a 
neutral flag or else swept from the seas altogether. There is in 
the nature of things no other way of opening a war between 
two belligerents which have no common land frontier. If each 
thinks himself stronger than the other both may take the sea at 
once, but even then no military enterprise of any moment is 
likely to be undertaken until the naval issue is decided, however 
long it takes to decide it. If either falters and hesitates to take 
the sea until it is too late the other will take care that if ever he 
does take the sea he will do so under every disadvantage of 
position. 

If I have carried you with me so far, I hope I may now ask 
you to go with me a step further and to assent to the proposi- 
tion that the operations of warfare on land and at sea are 
essentially identical in purpose, though their methods and 
appliances differ very materially and, at first sight, fundamen- 
tally. What is it that a nation aims at, and must of necessity 
aim at, when it goes to war? It is, and must be, to bend its 
enemy’s will to its own, to exact what it holds to be its right, 
to obtain that which the enemy has refused to concede except 
on the compulsion of force. There is only one way of doing 
this, and that is by overcoming the armed forces of the enemy, 
which are the symbol and, in the last resort, the instrument of 
his authority. Now, to overcome these armed forces you must 
attack them, and to attack them you must refch them. That 
is why the first overt act of warfare between two countries which 
have a common land frontier is the crossing of the frontier by 
the armed forces of one belligerent or the other. The proce- 
dure and the purpose are essentially the same when the two 
countries are separated by the sea. If one of the two belli- 
gerents has no naval force at all, the other will invade his 
territory and attack his armed forces on land. This, however, 
is not naval warfare, it is land warfare conducted across the sea. 
Such was essentially the character of the recent war in South 
Africa. Naval force in this case operated on its own element 
only indirectly, so as to guarantee the security of transit and 
communication ; but it operated most powerfully, nevertheless, 
because, if the naval force available had been insufficient, the 
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security of transit and communication necessary to the success 
of our troops might have been fatally impaired by the interven- 
tion of some other naval Power which sympathised and might 
have sided with the enemy. The condition of naval warfare 
proper, however, only arises when both belligerents are 
equipped with naval force. In that case, though the ulterior 
purpose of hostilities remains unchanged, it will be found that 
no operations on land can be undertaken by either belligerent 
until the naval issue has been virtually decided—the assump- 
tion still being, of course, that the two belligerents have no 
common land frontier. This, I think, follows irresistibly from 
the foregoing premises. We have seen that in order to obtain 
the objects for which he goes to war one belligerent or the 
other must advance into the territory of his opponent, and must 
come to close quarters with the armed forces of the latter. We 
have seen that he cannot do this unless his communications are 
secure, and that his advance must instantly be arrested and 
turned into a retreat with capitulation as his only alternative if 
his communications are severed. The absolute dependence on 
its communications of an armed force in an enemy’s country is, 
I believe, a commonplace with all soldiers—an axiom of the 
military art. This axiom loses not a jot of its validity when 
applied to offensive warfare across the sea. Before an armed 
force of any magnitude can land on an enemy’s territory across 
the seas there must be no hostile naval force at large strong 
enough to interrupt its communications. Any such force must 
be found, fought, and beaten, if it is at large, or else it must be 
securely sealed within its own ports by an opposing force 
strong enough to keep it there and ready to fight it if it comes 
out. 

There is one great historical example which seems at first 
sight to violate+this axiom. Napoleon did succeed in reaching 
Egypt with his army across the Mediterranean without having 
first disposed of the British naval force in the Mediterranean. 
But he only did so at tremendous risk, and he only succeeded 
—-so far as he did succeed—by an accident. A few more 
frigates at Nelson’s disposal would have placed his fleet across 
the path of the expedition, and in that case it is safe to say that 
no single French soldier would ever have landed in Egypt. 
The whole scheme of campaign was radically faulty, and nothing 
but the destruction of Nelson’s fleet by Brueys—either before 
the expedition had started or immediately after it had landed— 
could have given it a chance of success. But after the Battle 
of the Nile had been fought and won by Nelson, the French 
army in Egypt was doomed. It was a Frenchman in Egypt 
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who wrote that the Battle of the Nile “is a calamity which 
leaves us here as children totally lost to the mother country. 
Nothing but peace can restore us to her.” Nothing but peace 
did restore them. Baffled at Acre, deserted by Napoleon and 
Dessaix, cut off from supplies, ammunition, and reinforcements 
they finally capitulated, to the number of three-and-twenty 
thousand, and were carried back to France in British transpcrts 
just before the conclusion of the Peace of Amiens. 

It may be that Napoleon was warned by this bitter expe- 
rience not to attempt the invasion of England without first 
securing the naval command of the Channel. Certainly he 
made this at all times a séze gud non. Sometimes it was a few 
weeks he required, sometimes only a few hours, but at no time 
did he think that he could safely carry his troops across the 
Channel in the face of a hostile naval force. He was, as Sir 
Vesey Hamilton has shown, confronted at all times with a 
British naval force in the waters adjacent to his ports of exit 
sufficient to make the enterprise of invasion exceedingly 
hazardous, if not absolutely hopeless. He could do nothing 
until this opposing force was swept away. Of course, if the 
outlying fleets opposed to him—those off Toulon, Brest, and 
the other French arsenals—could have been defeated, the vic- 
torious French fleets might have advanced up the Channel and 
have covered his transit. But this he was never able to bring 
about. Or, as a much more hazardous alternative, he may 
have hoped that the outlying French fleets, without defeating 
the British fleets opposed to them, might be able to give them 
the slip, and, getting the start of them, to give him the time he 
needed to get his army across. This, however, proved equally 
impracticable. There was a moment, as he saw himself, when 
Villeneuve might have given him the opportunity he desired. 
But Villeneuve’s nerve failed him; he could not rise to the 
height of Napoleon’s bold conceptions. He withdrew to Cadiz 
instead of either fighting or stealing his way into the Channel. 
It was then, and many weeks before Trafalgar was fought, that 
the Army of Boulogne was broken up and its columns were 
directed upon Austria to crush that Power at Austerlitz. 

But while the great fleets of both belligerents were far away 
—none nearer than Brest, and two of them for a time in the 
West Indies—and while they were preoccupied with their own 
immediate objects, strategic and tactical, why, it may be asked, 
did not Napoleon seize the opportunity of their absence and 
preoccupation to transport his invading army across the 
Channel? For two reasons. Napoleon could not ignore the 
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nearly all the commentators on the campaign have ignored it, 
and some even have denied its existence. Napoleon must have 
felt and acknowledged that this force denied him access to the 
shores of England, and that unless he could get rid of it for a 
time it was not possible for him even to embark his troops, to 
say nothing of landing them. The situation was exactly the 
same at the time of the Armada. There was Parma in Flanders 
with his army, and, like Napoleon, Parma had collected abund- 
ance of transport to carry his troops over to England. But 
between him and the coast of England there lay a Dutch fleet, 
not always directly in the way, but never altogether out of the 
way, and Parma, like Napoleon, found it impossible to move. 
He awaited the arrival of Sidonia with the Armada to cover his 
passage, and as Sidonia was defeated as soon as he arrived—if 
not before—the whole enterprise came to naught. This, more- 
over, gives us the second reason why Napoleon could not move. 
The hazard was too great, and the memory of Egypt was too 
fresh. It was barely possible, though it was never very likely, 
that Villeneuve, had he been a better man, might have evaded 
the outlying British fleets and might have swept and kept the 
Channel for such a time as would have enabled Napoleon and 
his army to cross. But this would only have been a repetition 
of the Egyptian campaign, and Napoleon was not likely to 
forget how that had ended. It must have taught him that a 
military expedition which crosses the sea without having first 
made its communications secure is never likely to recross it 
except by favour of its enemies. The decisive naval battle 
might, in the case supposed, have been fought in the Channel 
and not at Trafalgar ; but we know from the result of Trafalgar 
how it must have ended, At any rate, we may safely assume that 
Napoleon held two conditions to be essential not only to the 
success of his enterprise, but even to its prudent initiation— 
first, that the Channel should be free, if only for a time ; and, 
second, that his communications should be secure, if not abso- 
lutely, then, at least for so much time as he might deem 
sufficient to enable him to dictate peace in London before they 
were seriously assailed. As neither condition was ever fulfilled, 
the enterprise was never undertaken. Is it too much to 
assume that what Napoleon never dared no other man ever 
will dare ? 

Perhaps no man, save one, ever has dared a like enterprise 
with impunity. That man was Julius Czsar ; and Napoleon, 
as we know, was a great admirer of Czsar’s genius and a great 
student of his campaigns, Cesar in his final campaign against 
Pompey had little or no naval force of his own, certainly none 
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that could make head for a moment against the Pompeian ficet, 
which was in undisputed command of the Adriatic. Yet, 
although he was blockaded at Brundusium, he managed to 
escape with half his army, and, landing on the coast of Epirus, 
he established himself there to the southward of Dyrrhachium, 
a Pompeian stronghold, which he was never able to reduce. 
His transports were sent back to bring over the remainder of 
his army under Mark Antony, but they were all captured on 
the way and destroyed. For some time Antony was blockaded 
in Brundusium, but, like Czesar, he effected his escape in the 
end and landed to the northward of Dyrrhachium, the army 
of Pompey resting on that stronghold and intervening between 
the two detached portions of Czsar’s force. A junction was 
effected, however, and for a time Czsar invested Dyrrhachium 
on the landward side. The sea being open to Pompey, his 
supplies were abundant and secure, whereas Cesar, being cut 
off from it, was compelled to live on the country, and his 
troops fared hardly enough. An untoward reverse having 
eompromised Czsar’s position at Dyrrhachium, he marched 
into Thessaly, whither Pompey tardily followed him. The cam- 
paign ended with the battle of Pharsalus, where Pompey was 
finally overthrown. 

It has been suggested that Napoleon’s plans for the invasion 
of England were inspired by a study of this campaign, and 
that he persuaded himself that he could do what Cesar had 
done. But the analogy halts in at least three important 
respects. Cesar had no alternative. If he could not destroy 
Pompey it was certain that Pompey would destroy him. He 
could not remain in Italy and rest content with his possession 
of Gaul and his conquests of Spain and Sicily because Pompey, 
being in command of the sea and in possession of the resources 
of the East, would sooner or later have attacked him there, 
and Czesar was too good a soldier to remain on the defensive 
so long as the offensive was open to him in any way—even in 
the most desperate way. Secondly, the war was a civil one, in 
which the inhabitants of the invaded country were practically 
neutral, as is shown by the readiness with which they furnished 
Czsar with such supplies as they had. Thirdly, so long as the 
Roman soldier retained his sword, he carried his ammunition 
with him. I need not point out to an audience of soldiers how 
greatly the problem of transport is simplified, and even how 
largely the necessity for secure communications is abated, for 
an army which needs no ammunition save what it carries as a 
matter of course, and does not expend in fighting, and no food 
beyond what the inhabitants of the country in which it is 
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fighting are willing and able to supply. If Napoleon thought 
of the example of Cesar at all, we may be quite sure that he did 
not overlook considerations of this kind. 

The proposition that oversea attack of a military character is 
best prevented by naval force, and can with certainty be pre- 
vented by adequate naval force properly disposed for the 
purpose, is, I think, more familiar and more acceptable to 
sailors than it is to soldiers ; and for this reason I have thought 
it expedient not merely to advance it but to illustrate it by 
historical examples. It is in reality an indefeasible deduction 
from the axiom that an army cannot pursue the offensive unless 
its communications are secure. ‘‘ A modern army,” says Lord 
Wolseley, “is such a complicated organism that any interruption 
in the line of communications tends to break up and destroy 
its very life.’ Hence where the geographical relations of two 
belligerents are such that neither can reach the other without 
crossing the sea, it follows irresistibly that the belligerent who 
is unable to establish a secure line of communication across the 
sea is zpso facto debarred from undertaking an invasion of his 
adversary’s territory. Conversely, by denying the sea to your 
adversary you establish at the same time your own freedom of 
transit across it. This was clearly shown in the expedition to 
the Crimea. Both aspects of the matter were illustrated not 
less clearly the other day in the war between Spain and the 
United States. So long as the four Spanish warships in the 
Atlantic were at large no attempt was made to land American 
troops in Cuba. It was only when they were known for certain 
to be in Santiago and were there blockaded by a naval force 
irresistibly superior to them that the military expedition was 
allowed to proceed. This is, perhaps, the most extreme case 
on record, and, being the latest, it is also the most significant. 
At a very early period of naval warfare we have Cesar’s bold 
and successful defiance of a superior naval force which sought 
to bar his passage, but which happened to be out of the way 
when he actually embarked and set sail. In that case, however, 
the difference between a transport full of armed men and a 
warship proper was not very great. Each carried the same 
kind of armament—namely, a complement of armed men—and 
each could manceuvre with approximately the same freedom 
and mobility when either could manoeuvre at all. Hence the 
disparity between a warship and a transport was in those days 
comparatively insignificant except in conditions of weather 
which enabled the ram to be brought into play. In these days, 
on the other hand, it is immense and incalculable, the warship 
being armed with long-range weapons of deadly precision, 
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whereas the transport carries no effective armament at all. No 
wonder, then, that in the very latest phase of naval warfare the 
mere menace of a couple of warships and a few destroyers at 
large was held by the American naval authorities to be an 
absolute bar to the transit of a military expedition from the 
ports of Florida to the southern coast of Cuba. There is no 
sort of doubt about the matter. Even when two Spanish 
cruisers and two destroyers were known to be in Santiago, the 
Secretary of the United States navy telegraphed to Admiral 
Sampson :—“ Essential to know if all four Spanish armoured 
cruisers in Santiago. Military expedition must wait this infor- 
mation.” This is the last word of practical naval warfare on 
the subject. And if it be thought that the American naval 
authorities were unduly timorous in the matter let it be remem- 
bered that Captain Mahan, the highest living authority on naval 
warfare, was a member of the War Board which organised and 
controlled the campaign. 

We have now reached this point then—that a military force 
which seeks to cross the sea for the purpose of acting on the 
offensive in its enemy’s territory is even more dependent on 
the security of its communications than the same force acting 
across a land frontier; that its communications are more 
assailable by sea than on land; that the forces capable of 
assailing it are less easily located and countered ; and that, if 
its communications are once severed, its retreat in the event of 
a reverse is rendered impossible. You may make good your 
retreat until you reach the sea, but there you must stand and 
face your victorious foe, unless you have transport ready to 
take you away. It would have been no use for Sir John 
Moore to retreat to Corunna if the French fleets had been in 
command of the adjacent seas. It follows from all this that 
the first thing for each of two belligerents which have no 
common land frontier to do must be to endeavour to destroy 
the naval forces of his adversary, and if that proves to be 
impossible to seal them up in their ports. In the absence 
of a common land frontier this is equivalent at sea to the 
crossing of a common frontier on land by the army of one 
belligerent or the other, and until the naval issue is decided all 
military operations of an offensive character must be in abey- 
ance on both sides. Naval operations are thus, in the case 
supposed, essentially preliminary to military operations, but for 
that very reason they are rarely conclusive in themselves, The 
utmost that naval force can do is to drive the enemy’s flag from 
the seas. If that does not compel him to yield, military force must 
be employed to complete the work which naval force has begun. 
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Let us now consider the defence of the British Empire, and 
the problems it presents, in the light of the conclusions we 
have reached. The British Empire, I need scarcely remind 
you, consists of an insular nucleus where the powers of govern- 
ment are concentrated, and of transmarine possessions in all 
parts of the world. It has grown from within outwards. Its 
growth has at all times been associated with freedom to cross 
the seas, and must have been arrested at once if that freedom 
had at any time been denied to the merchants and people, and, 
in the last resort, to the warships and troops of this country. 
It is this freedom of maritime transit, associated with the com- 
mercial enterprise which is its foundation, and with the political 
power which is its result, that has given us in succession the 
East and West Indies, the North American Continent—half of 
which we lost mainly through a temporary default of sea power 
—the whole of Australasia, so much of Africa as is now subject 
to our hegemony, together with all the other transmarine 
possessions of the Crown. An insular State endowed with 
commercial aptitudes and ambitions must needs trade across 
the seas, and to that end must secure respect for its flag and 
free transit for its ships. For this reason, even when the power 
of England was wholly confined within the four seas, she claimed 
and asserted the sovereignty of those seas. On the cover of the 
volumes published by the Naval Records Society you will find 
the figure of a gold coin issued by Edward III, in 1344. On 
it is represented a ship of the period, in which is seated a 
crowned Sovereign bearing in one hand a sword and in the 
other a shield displaying the Royal arms of England, thus 
typifying the armed strength and sovereignty of England resting 
on the sea. Even so early as the reign of Henry VI. this 
symbolism of Edward III.’s noble was recorded in the following 
lines :— 

For four things our noble sheweth to me— 
King, ship, and sword, and power of the sea. 


“It was no mere coincidence,” says Professor Laughton, 
“which led to the adoption of such a device in 1344, four 
years after the most bloody and decisive victory of western war 
—the battle of Sluys—which, by giving England the command 
of the sea, determined the course of the great war which 
followed, determined that Crécy and Poitiers should be fought 
on French soil, not on English.” What was determined then 
by the battle of Sluys has been determined ever since by the 
offensive prowess of the same defensive arm. Freedom of 
transit across the seas secured to ourselyes and denied to our 
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enemies—secured and denied by one and the same agency, 
that of supremacy at sea—has kept these islands from invasion 
and expanded our Empire into the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Js it presumptuous to believe that what has made the Empire 
will keep it? Is it to slight the Army to insist that the prowess 
of the sister service alone has enabled it to achieve so glorious 
and so ubiquitous a record? Surely it is much more unworthy 
of both services to insist that, as the Navy may no longer be 
able to do what it has always done for more than 800 years 
—namely, to keep the seas open—the Army must now be 
prepared to do what it never has done throughout the same 
long period—namely to defend its native soil. No, no. The 
Navy to keep the seas, the Army to fight across them is the 
policy that has made the Empire. It is the only policy that can 
keep it. 

For let us not deceive ourselves. That freedom of transit 
across the seas which has made the Empire is also essential to 
its continued existence and cohesion. It matters not by what 
agency this freedom is interrupted. If it is once interrupted 
the Empire is atan end. The Empire does not consist merely 
of the British Islands and the many Britains across the seas, It 
is a living organism, not a mere geographical skeleton. Its 
nervous system consists of the lines of communication which 
link all its parts together, its vascular system of the commerce 
which flows incessantly along those lines. Its vital principle is 
the sentiment of common nationality, of community in race, 
language, literature, history, and institutions. But just as life 
itself becomes extinct if the nervous system is paralysed and the 
vascular system obstructed, so the living organism which we 
call the Empire could not survive asimilar catastrophe. If, for 
instance, the specific gravity of the sea were to be so changed 
that no ship could float on it, we can all see that two conse- 
quences must immediately follow. These islands would be 
impregnable to human assault, but the British Empire would 
cease to exist. We should never communicate with any part of 
it again except by telegraph. Every detached portion of it 
would be thrown entirely on its own resources, and human 
intercourse would be circumscribed for ever by the boundaries 
of sea and land. Precisely the same result as regards the 
Empire would follow from such a change in the balance of 
naval power as should drive the British flag from the seas. Such 
a change could only come about in one way—nafmely, by the 
overthrow, complete, final, and irretrievable, of our supremacy 
at sea. In this case it needs no argument to show that with the 
destruction of its nervous and vascular system the Empire itself 
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would perish. The wants of its several parts might be supplied 
by the ships and traders of other nations, but we could send no 
single man to defend them, and they would one and all be liable 
to invasion and conquest except so far as they were able to 
defend themselves. It is not less plain that the effect on these 
Hy islands would be equally disastrous and irretrievable. They 
Hii would be liable to invasion, of course, for not six Army Corps 
Mi nor six times that number, would enable us to withstand the 
| vast military forces of the Continental Powers if there were no 
British warships afloat to prevent their reaching our shores. But 
they might not even be worth invading. When the German 
armies invested Paris their leaders never dreamt of attempting 
to take it by assault. They knew that by interrupting its com- 
munications and by cutting off its supplies it must sooner or 
later be reduced, and in the meanwhile they had work to do in 
France, which, if it could be successfully accomplished, was 
certain to bring about the advent of the ‘ psychological 
moment” of surrender. A similar policy applied to these 
islands in the case supposed would inevitably produce the same 
result in time, and it is rather an economic than a military 
problem to determine whether reduction by maritime invest- 
ment would or would not be a more efficient and less costly 
way of effecting the desired result than reduction by invasion in 
irresistible force. Ishall not attempt to solve this problem. I 
cannot believe that the people of this country and their rulers 
IH will ever be so unmindful of the things which belong to their 
ii} peace as to allow it to become a practical one. I have shown 
| that it never can become a practical one until the Empire is at 
i] anend. If it ever does become a practical one it will hardly 
matter the toss of a halfpenny whether the enemy invests or 
invades. In either alternative he will conquer, and the sun of 
England will set for ever. 

Thus, even if there were no risk of invasion, it would still 
be necessary for us to keep the seas open for the security of 
our maritime commerce, which is our very life-blood. More- 
over, the naval force which suffices for this paramount 
purpose is also sufficient to protect these shores from invasion, 
and @ fortiori to protect from serious attack the outlying 
possessions of the Crown. The maritime commerce of the 
British Empire cannot be suppressed by a few Alabamas, It 
could only be suppressed by a naval force more powerful than 
our own. 


It is not [says Captain Mahan] the taking of individual ships or convoys, 
be they few or many, that strikes down the money-power of the nation; it is 
the possession of that overbearing powei on the sea which drives the enemy’s 
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flag from it, and allows it to appear only as a fugitive, and which, by controlling 
the great common, closes the highways by which commerce moves to or from 
the enemy’s shores. That overbearing power can only be exercised by great 
navies. 


It is this “ overbearing power on the sea”—I should prefer 
to call it “ overmastering ” myself, for there is nothing arrogant 
or aggressive about it—which this country has always sought 
to exercise, and, as a matter of fact, nearly always has exercised, 
from the battle of Sluys onwards. Our claim to exercise it is 
no menace to other nations. It is merely the assertion of our 
right to exist as a nation ourselves, the expression in strategic 
terms of our insular position and of our mercantile necessities 
as affected thereby. Every Continental nation makes essentially 
the same claim when it takes such measures as it thinks fit for 
defending its own frontiers. The frontiers of the British 
Empire lie on the further side of the seas which wash its 
territories, not on the hither side. The sea, it is true, is “ the 
great common,” as Captain Mahan calls it. In time of peace 
every flag which represents a civilised Power and a peaceful 
purpose has as much right to every part of it as any other. 
But it is a common over which run the highways of the world’s 
commerce. In time of war every naval power seeks to deny 
the use of those highways, whether for military or for com- 
mercial purposes, to the ships flying its enemy’s flag. In the 
war between France and Prussia in 1870 the superiority of 
France at sea was so great that the Prussian flag practically 
disappeared for atime from the seas. This was a disadvantage 
to Prussia, but not a very serious one, because her maritime 
commerce was at that time almost insignificant, and because 
her inferiority at sea was far more than balanced by her 
triumphant superiority on land. But the case is very different 
with this country. England can assert no superiority on land 
except by virtue of an assured superiority at sea. She could 
not even defend her two land frontiers of India and North 
America unless the seas were open to the transport of troops 
and supplies. Of the ships which frequent the ocean highways 
of the world’s commerce some 50 per cent. carry the British 
flag. To deny them the use of those highways would be to 
dismember the Empire by severing its communications, and, in 
the words of the late Lord Carnarvon, to reduce this country, 
in a very short time, to “a pauperised, discontented, over- 
populated island in the North Sea.” The only way to avert 
these calamities, calamities so crushing and so universal that 
even the invasion of these islands could add little to their effect, 
is to regard the whole extent of the ocean highways—that is, 
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all the navigable seas of the globe—as so much territory to be 
held and defended, and to be defended with as much prepara- 
tion, forethought, and tenacity as a Continental Power devotes 
to the defence of its land frontier. 

The thing is impossible, you will perhaps say. That may be, 
and of course must be, if the forces opposed to us are over- 
whelming and irresistible. But so far as it is impossible, and 
in whatever circumstances it may become impossible, the 
defence of the British Empire is also impossible. In all reason- 
ably probable contingencies of warfare, however, it is not only 
possible, but imperative. Let us admit at once that if all the 
great naval Powers of the world were combined against us we 
should perish. We might hold out for a time, as Denmark 
held out against Prussia and Austria, but the issue would be 
certain and inevitable. But the combination of all the great 
naval Powers of the world against this country is not a reason- 
ably probable contingency of warfare. Curran said of the 
fleas in an Irish inn that if they had only been unanimous they 
would have pulled him out of bed; but his safety lay in the 
fact that they were not unanimous. We must be either very 
wicked or very foolish, if not both, if we ever give to all the 
Powers of the world such simultaneous provocation as would 
endow them with the unanimity denied to Curran’s fleas. The 
reasonably probable contingencies of warfare extend only to 
conflicts with this or that Great Power or with a limited com- 
bination of Great Powers. For such contingencies we must 
be prepared. The higher policy of defence consists in prepar- 
ing for them adequately, intelligently, and with rational regard 
to the inexorable conditions of the case. 

Thus, after a long circuit, 1 have come back to the point 
from which we started. We have now ascertained where the 
frontiers of the British Empire are. Broadly speaking, they 
lie on the further side of all the seas frequented by British 
shipping—that is, of all the navigable seas of the globe ; and 
the critical frontier for the time being is the coast-line of the 
enemy’s territory, because there only can access be gained to 
his territory by a Power which, like England, must cross the 
sea before it can fight on land ; and there also must the enemy 
be impeached—to borrow the expressive Elizabethan word—if 
he seeks to cross the sea for the purpose of assailing or invading 
any portion of British territory, or even of assailing British 
commerce afloat. There are two exceptions to this general 
definition. The British Empire has two land frontiers, one in 
India and another in North America, each of which is assail- 
able by a Power having the resources of a great State and a 
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vast territory at its command. But except so far as these two 
frontiers are defensible by local forces and local resources, 
reinforced, as far as may be, by Imperial forces transported 
thither or stationed there in anticipation of hostilities, it stands 
to reason that they are not defensible at all unless the seas are 
open, because on that condition alone can they derive any 
further strength or defence from the resources either of this 
country or of any other part of the Empire. 1 do not include 
in the same category our land frontiers in Africa, because they 
are not, like our frontiers in India and North America, directly 
assailable by a Power of the first rank. No such Power can 
assail them seriously without first crossing the sea, and no such 
Power will or can cross the sea to assail them so long as 
England commands the sea—that is, so long as her real fron- 
tiers, those which lie on the sea itself, are inviolate. Thus all 
our frontiers, whether on land or on sea, are in the last resort 
defensible by the power of the sea, and by the power of the 
sea alone. Two only are assailable by military forces which 
have not crossed the sea, and even those are defensible only 
by military forces which have crossed the sea, In point of 
fact, the power of the sea is never more impressively mani- 
fested than when, as it did in South Africa, and as it has done 
from the first in India, it enables military forces to operate at 
thousands of miles from their own shores. Every soldier in 
the British Army is in this sense as real and as essential an 
instrument of sea-power as are the ships of his Majesty’s Fleet. 
He will never be called upon to defend his native soil until 
our power at sea is overthrown. So long as our power at sea 
is maintained he may have to defend his country in either 
hemisphere or on either side of the line, but never within the 
ambit of the British Isles. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that the defence of so vast a 
maritime territory as is defined by the further shores of the 
navigable seas of the globe is beyond the compass of a single 
naval Power, that the sovereignty of the four seas which our 
forefathers asserted and maintained is a very different thing 
from the command of the sea in general, and much easier to 
maintain. A little consideration will show, however, that this 
argument is unsound. The sea is all one, as the First Lord of 
the Admiralty has said, and the command of it once established 
is in large measure independent of the area to be covered. 
The true measure of the naval strength required to establish 
an effective command of the sea is determined not so much by 
the area to be covered as by the naval strength of the enemy 
to be encountered. In the Crimean War the naval forces of 
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Russia were locked up in Kronstadt and in Sevastopol by the 
superior naval forces of her adversaries, and the command of 
the sea enjoyed by England and France in consequence was 
absolute in all parts of the world, though it was only directly 
operative in the waters immediately in dispute. No Russian 
merchant vessel could venture afloat, while the merchant 
vessels of England and France traversed the seas in all direc- 
tions as safely as if the whole world had been at peace. I do 
not know that history affords a more striking illustration of the 
meaning, extent, and effect of an assured command of the sea. 
The local command established and maintained at the critical 
points became by the very nature of the case, universal, 
absolute, and complete in all parts of the sea. By preventing 
the Russian naval forces from crossing the sea frontiers as 
defined above, the English and French fleets made it impos- 
sible for Russia to do any harm whatever beyond those frontiers. 
The maritime commerce of England and France enjoyed com- 
plete immunity from attack, their armies were free to move in any 
direction across the seas without the least risk to their communi- 
cations, and did move across the disputed frontier to the invasion 
of the enemy’s territory. This was only possible, it may be said, 
because the available seaboard of Russia was very limited in 
extent and because the naval forces of Russia were completely 
overmatched by those of England and France. This is true, 
of course, but it does not vitally affect the argument. The 
available seaboard of any naval Power consists mainly of the 
arsenals and anchorages in which its warships are equipped 
and sheltered, and of any other ports in which a military expe- 
dition may be preparing. Be these few or many, they are 
known beforehand, and the mobile forces they contain are also 
approximately known at all times. There is no certain way of 
preventing these forces from crossing the frontier to be 
defended except by placing a superior force in a position to 
impeach them. If this cannot be done there is no command 
of the sea such as England needs unless her Empire is to be 
overthrown. But if it can be done, her effective command of 
the sea will be unshaken until each one of her fleets in position 
has been challenged, defeated and driven back into port by 
the fleets of the enemy. That it ought to be done, that it is, 
indeed, the fixed policy of this country to do it, is made per- 
fectly clear by the famous declaration of the Duke of Devon- 
shire in 1896: “The maintenance of sea supremacy has been 
assumed as the basis of the system of Imperial defence against 
attacks from over the sea. This is the determining factor in 
fixing the whole defensive policy of the Empire.” 


ee oe 
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Let me here take a homely illustration. If you have a large 
farm adjacent to a rabbit warren it is certain that your crops 
will be ravaged by the rabbits unless you can confine them 
within the limits of their proper territory and keep them off 
your crops altogether. Where, in that case, would you put the 
frontier of their territory ? Obviously you would put it at the 
further side of your cultivated fields. Your farmhouse may be 
a mile away from the warren. But if you stop at home with a 
gun in your hand—or a whole armoury for that matter—and 
wait for the rabbits to come within range, you will kill very few 
rabbits, while a great many rabbits will ravage your crops in all 
directions and will in time eat you out of house and home. 
But if you surround the warren with a fence which the rabbits 
cannot pass your crops will be unmolested, and you may culti- 
vate your fields as freely as if there were no rabbits in the world. 
Here and there, perhaps, a hole will be made in the fence and 
one or two rabbits will get through. But a very modest share 
of sporting strategy will enable you to dispose of these rare 
and fugitive marauders. Your terriers will make their life a 
burden to them, even if your gun does not make an end of 
them, and at the worst the harm they could do would be little 
more than trifling. Of course, if you choose to neglect your 
fence, your crops will be ravaged and your farm ruined. But 
that is your look-out. You can keep the rabbits out if you 
choose to take the trouble and pay for a proper fence. 
Otherwise you must take the consequences. There is no alter- 
native between closing the warren and losing the crops, In 
like manner there is no alternative between command of the 
sea and the loss of the Empire. 

Of course, as warships are not rabbits, there is always the 
possibility that the fence may be broken down and the rabbits 
escape in a body. In that case, to drop the illustration, your 
sea frontier is invaded and you must take measures accordingly. 
This opens out the whole. field of naval strategy, and, as I am 
not writing a treatise on the methods of naval warfare, I 
must leave it in large measure unexplored. The broad prin- 
ciple was admirably stated by the late Admiral Colomb, and I 
quote his words with the more satisfaction because they 


apply sound military analogies to the elucidation of the naval 
problem. 


The British Navy [he says], like the French or German armies on the defen- 
sive, must in the first instance guard the frontier and keep their territory—in 
this case water and not land—free to lawful passage and barred to the march of 
enemies. Should they fail to keep the frontier, they must fall back within the 
water territory and endeavour to beat the enemies which have invaded it over 
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the frontier again. Should they fail in this—as France failed in the last war— 
the Empire is conquered, even as the French Empire was, notwithstanding that 
a sea-girt Metz or a water-surrounded Paris of the British Empire should prove 
so strong in local defence that investment, and not assault, must be the tactic 
employed to reduce them. 


There are thus three possible phases in which the command of 
the sea may be considered, and no more. First, where it is 
complete, as it was in the Crimean War. In this case the mili- 
tary forces of the Power which commands the sea are as free 
to act against any portion of the enemy’s seaboard as if an 
undefended land frontier were alone in question. For, as 
Raleigh said nearly 300 years ago: “A strong army in a 
good fleet which neither foot nor horse is able to follow cannot 
be denied to land where it list in England, France, or else- 
where, unless it be hindered, encountered, or shuffled together 
by a fleet of equal or of answerable strength.” The second 
phase is when the command of the sea is disputed, as it was 
when Villeneuve gave Nelson the slip at Toulon, and, making 
a wide sweep to the westward, sought to join hands with 
the other French fleets beleaguered in the Atlantic ports. 
“ Falling back within the water-territory,” Nelson pursued the 
absolutely correct strategy. He was not decoyed away, as has 
too often been represented. His fleet was at all times a far 
more potent factor in the defence of this country than if it had 
been guarding these shores. Wherever it went in pursuit of 
Villeneuve it was where every British fleet ought to be in time 
of war, namely, in the position most advantageous in the 
circumstances for bringing its immediate adversary to book. 
Finding that his frontier had been crossed and that the water- 
territory he was set to guard had thereby been invaded, Nelson 
pursued the single and supreme purpose of “ endeavouring to 
beat the enemies which had invaded it over the frontier again.” 
He effected that purpose and consummated it at Trafalgar. 
The third and last phase is where the command of the sea is 
overthrown. Happily we have no experience in this country 
of this last phase later than the Norman Conquest. If we ever 
do experience it again Admiral Colomb has pithily told us what 
it means, ‘‘The Empire is conquered.” Or, in the famous 
words of the three admirals who reported on the naval man- 
ceuvres of 1888 : 


England ranks among the great Powers of the world by virtue of the naval 
position she has acquired in the past. .. . The defeat of her Navy means to 
her the loss of India and her Colonies, and of her place among the nations. . . . 
Under the conditions in which it would be possible for a great Power success- 
fully to invace England, nothing could avail her, as, the command of the sea 
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once being lost, it would not require the landing of a single man on her shores 
to bring her to an ignominious capitulation, for by her Navy she must stand or 
fall. 


We thus see how pregnant and profound is Napoleen’s 
maxim—that war is an affair of positions—when applied to 
naval warfare. The proper position for the fleets of England 
in any possible war with a naval Power capable of coping with 
her on the seas is in front of the ports and arsenals of the 
enemy. If that position cannot be maintained the war enters 
at once on a new phase—that of a disputed command of the 
sea, wherein the chosen frontier is crossed and the water- 
territory is invaded, but it remains essentially an affair of 
positions. It would carry me too far to develop this propo- 
sition in detail, and it is the less necessary to do so because the 
whole subject has quite lately been treated in masterly fashion 
by Captain Mahan, whose recently published volume, Retrospect 
and Prospect, contains one of his best papers, entitled “ Con- 
siderations Governing the Disposition of Navies.” It must 
suffice to have directed your attention to this most authoritative 
exposition of the subject. I will only add a single remark. 
The occupation of positions in any given war is no matter of 
arbitrary choice. Dispositions in relation to the positions 
occupied may be well or ill made according to the strategic 
skill and insight of the commander employed ; but the positions 
themselves are determined by the fact that they must at the 
outset be on the sea-frontier of theenemy. If, notwithstanding, 
the enemy succeeds in crossing the frontier, new positions will 
have to be occupied, but they will still be determined by con- 
siderations, geographical in the main, which leave to neither 
belligerent very much room for choice. These propositions, at 
once elementary and fundamental, are too often ignored by 
heedless and inconsequent thinkers. How often do we hear 
that we cannot trust to naval defence for a country which can 
only be reached across the sea, because, forsooth, the Navy, 
however strong, may chance to be in the wrong place at the 
critical moment ? Why should it be in the wrong place when 
its one business and duty is to be in the right place? Do you 
ever plan military campaigns on this preposterous assumption ? 
Was Napoleon III. likely to mass his armies in the Pyrenees 
when the German armies were advancing towards his eastern 
frontier? When an enemy is seeking to invade this country 
are our fleets at all likely to be found anywhere but where they 
can best impeach the enterprise? ‘I will conquer India on 
the banks of the Vistula,” said Napoleon, It was a vain 
boast. It is no vain boast, but a plain statement of inexorable 
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strategic fact, that England can best defend all parts of her 
Empire on the sea-frontier of the enemy who seeks to attack 
them. 

You will perhaps ask me at this point—perhaps, indeed, you 
have been asking all along—where in all this does the Army 
come in? I can only answer that in this, the preliminary 
defensive stage—defensive in purpose, but offensive in method 
—of a great war to be waged across the seas, the Army does 
not, and cannot, come in at all. It cannot come in for the 
defence of these islands, because so long as the sea-frontier is 
inviolate, and, indeed, until the naval forces entrusted with its 
occupation and defence are not only driven back but finally 
ousted from the intervening water-territory, no invading force 
can reach them. Nor can it cross the seas to attack the 
territory of the enemy, or any of his outlying possessions, until 
the command thereof by the British naval forces is so firmly 
established that its transit and communications are secure from 
all serious attack, These are the only conditions in which the 
Army can come in for the defence of an Empire which can 
only be defended by crossing the sea, and they are also the 
conditions in which it always has come in throughout the 
whole course of its history. This is why no British regiment 
bears on its colours the record of any military achievement on 
its native soil, while all are justly proud to associate their 
glories with nearly every land but their own. If this is nota 
record and a function with which the Army can be content I 
can assign it no other, nor as regards function can I think of a 
higher one to assign it. I cannot even think of the Army as 
defending these islands, because before I can do so I must 
think of the Empire as destroyed. I can only think of the 
Army as doing what it always has done, training itself at home 
for faithful service abroad, garrisoning the Empire’s outposts in 
all parts of the world, occupying in far flung échelons the long 
lines of communication which lead to the confines of the 
Empire—and lead also in time of war to weak points in an 
enemy’s armour—ready at all times to move in any direction 
at the call of duty and the nation’s needs. But when I think 
of the Army as doing all this I must also think of the Navy as 
alone enabling it to do all this. The functions of the two arms, 
the naval and the military, are not to be enclosed in separate 
watertight compartments with no communication between them. 
They are correlative and inseparable. The Army must not 
attempt to do what the Navy alone can do—namely, keep the 
invader at bay; the Navy must not attempt to do what the 
Army alone can do—namely, attack the enemy wherever he is 
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assailable on land. If the Navy relieves the Army of the duty 
of defending these islands, it also imposes on the Army the 
duty, and provides it with the opportunity, of fighting across 
the seas wherever its services are required. Forty-three years 
ago, when the higher policy of defence was little understood 
and less appreciated, a special military force was organised for 
the defence of this country against the invader. Forty-three 
years ago I was a member of that force myself, and I shared 
the ideas which inspired its formation. Those ideas were 
largely false, and, if fortune had so willed it, they might have 
been fatal to the Empire. But patriotism is justified of all her 
children. I have the utmost respect for the Volunteers as a 
valuable auxiliary and reserve—never more valuable than in 
these days—for a mobile Army, for an Army which so long as 
the Empire endures will always be, not a forlorn hope for the 
defence of these shores, but the offensive and ubiquitous 
weapon of a sea supremacy co-extensive with the Empire ; and 
I congratulate the sons and the grandsons of my comrades-in- 
arms of 1859 that the facts of war have revealed to them 
what was hidden from us by the fallacies of peace, and that 
the only foe they have ever met in the field was encountered at 
a distance of 6000 miles from the shores they were enrolled to 
defend. 

One word in conclusion. I have said nothing so far con- 
cerning a very important factor in the higher policy of defence 
—namely, the relation of fixed and passive local defences to a 
Navy which must command the sea and an Army which by 
virtue of sea supremacy is an essentially mobile weapon, 
offensive rather than defensive. The broad principle is clearly 
defined in the Duke of Devonshire’s declaration already quoted. 
Its application may best be indicated in the words I am about 
to quote from an essay by a soldier whose name you will all 


recognise and respect, Sir George Clarke, the present Governor 
of Victoria : 


The question, “ How can this port be most efficiently defended ?” leads straight 
to demands which have no end. Each successive professor of the art will 
discover some new defect, or will advocate as essential the adoption of some 
new weapon. Finality will prove to be unattainable. The principles of national 
defence, however, require that the question should be put as follows : “ This port 
belongs to a maritime Empire which depends for existence on sea-borne trade 
and open harbours. It cannot be attacked in force till the command of the sea 
has been lost. The naval resources of possible enemies and the position of 
their bases are known. Hasty raids for purposes of destruction have to be 
guarded against. Having regard to the geographical position of the port, what 


permanent defences do you propose?” The difference in the point of view is 
Vital. 
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It is indeed. It has cost the country millions upon millions 
—the defences of Bermuda alone are, says Sir George Clarke 
in another place, “ monuments of misapplied ingenuity,”—-and 
if our sea supremacy is in any doubt, it explains where the 
millions have gone which ought to have rendered it unquestion- 
able. If you will patiently think out the full meaning, nature, 
and extent of this vital difference, you will learn far more than 
I have been able to tell you about the higher policy of defence. 


JAMES R. THURSFIELD. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


SOME ISSUES RAISED BY THE CONFERENCE 
OF PREMIERS. 


ALTHOUGH we devoted our space last month to the questions 
discussed at the Conference of Colonial Premiers, we by no 
means exhausted the subject, and make no apology for returning 
to it. Itis all the more advisable to do so, not merely because 
the issues raised are the most important before the British 
Empire, but because the publication of the Blue Book has been 
followed by utterances in various Colonies which show that the 
official record of the Conference has been as carelessly read in 
Greater Britain as by some commentators in this country. It 
has been truly said that the safest way to bury a fact or an 
opinion is to publish it in a Blue Book. It is apparently quite 
impossible to get people to purchase and peruse this form of 
literature, partly on account of the difficulty of procuring it 
and the uncertainty as to its price, while many are repelled by 
its repulsive garb. The particular subject to which we desire 
to invite our readers’ attention, as it is the one which seems to 
have attracted most notice in the self-governing Colonies, is the 
question of the maintenance of our common sea-power, upon 
which astonishing and even depressing views are to be heard. 
The subject was brought before the Conference by the 
Government of New Zealand in the form of a Resolution 
recommending the strengthening of the Australasian Squadron, 
the extra cost to be defrayed “in the same proportion as pro- 
vided under the existing agreements, and on a population 
basis,” which was ultimately accepted, provisionally, of course, 
for all the Premiers’ decisions require Parliamentary rati- 
fication. The contribution of Australia to the Australasian 
Squadron was to be raised to £200,000 a year and that of New 
Zealand to £40,000. Moreover, the Premiers of Cape Colony 
and Natal undertook to recommend these Colonies to increase 
their previous unconditional contributions to the general main- 
tenance of the Royal Navy to £50,000 per annum and £35,000 
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respectively. Finally, Newfoundland agreed to contribute 
£3000 per annum and a capital sum of £1800 for fitting 
up and preparing a Drill Ship and towards the main- 
tenance of a branch of the Royal Reserve with not less than 
600 men. Not less important than these provisional contri- 
butions was the exchange of views between the representatives 
of the mother country and the representatives of the great self- 
governing Colonies. The reader will recollect that Mr. 
Chamberlain, in his opening speech, dwelt upon the immense 
increase in the expenditure upon armaments in the United 
Kingdom, largely owing to the action of other Powers, and he 
put in a paper showing the comparative amount of the ordinary 
naval and military expenditure of the mother country and the 
daughter nations. The net result was extraordinary, seeing 
that at the present moment the normal home estimates involve 
an expenditure per head of the population of these islands of 
29s. 3d. per annum. As against this the naval and military ex- 
penditure of Canada was estimated at 2s. per head, New South 
Wales at 35. 5d., Victoria 35. 3d. New Zealand 3s. 4d., 
while that of the Cape and Natal is between 2s. and 35. 
No one could pretend to regard that as a fair distribution 
of the burdens of empire; no one could affect to believe 
that the United Kingdom could for all time make this inordinate 
sacrifice. So long as the Colonies were young and poor, they 
did not offer serious temptation to hostile ambitions ; while, in 
the second place, they simply had not the resources in early 
days to defray the cost of their own defence. It was therefore 
only right and natural that the mother country should under- 
take their protection. Now, however, that they are “rich and 
powerful, and that every day they are growing by leaps and 
bounds,” their material prosperity promising to rival that of 
the United Kingdom, the Colonial Secretary inquired whether 
it was not inconsistent with their status and dignity as nations 
“that they should leave the mother country to bear the whole, 
or almost the whole, of the expense of imperial defence.” While 
enforcing this view with his customary incisiveness, Mr. 
Chamberlain, whose whole attitude at the Conference is univer- 
sally recognised as having materially contributed to its success, 
was careful to add, “‘ we are not likely to make upon you any 
demand which would seem to you to be excessive. We know 
perfectly well your difficulties, and you probably are acquainted 
with ours. Those difficulties are partly political, partly, prin- 
cipally, probably, fiscal difficulties. The disproportion to which 
I have called your attention cannot, under any circumstances, 
be immediately remedied, but I think that something may be 
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done to recognise more effectually than has hitherto been done 
the obligation of all to contribute to the common weal,” 


The Admiralty contributed a “ Memorandum on Sea-Power 
and the principles involved in it,” which, being published in the 
Appendix of a Blue Book, has probably not reached a hundred 
readers. It is, however, well worthy of the attention of every 
voter, both in Great and Greater Britain, and it is to be hoped 
that the leading organs of Canada and Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa will disinter it and accord it the great publicity 
of their columns. The real issue is not whether we are to get 
a little more cash from the Colonies, or the Colonies a few more 
contracts from us, it is in fact not a bagman’s problem at all, 
but simply whether the people of the British Empire are capable 
of grasping and applying the principle which lies at the foun- 
dation of our common existence. As the Admiralty point out 
in} this practically unpublished communication, “The impor- 
tance which attaches to the command of the sea lies in the 
control which it gives over sea communications. The weaker 
sea-power is absolutely unable to carry to success any large 
expedition over sea.” Among the historical instances cited in 
support of this elementary proposition are the Greek victory at 
Salamis, which threatened the Persian communications across 
the Dardanelles, and contributed to bring about their retreat 
into Asia. Then again the failure of the famous Syracusan 
expedition was due to the defeat of the Athenian fleet, of which 
the modern counterpart is to be found in the failure of Admiral 
Graves off the entrance to Chesapeake Bay in 1781. In both 
cases the armies were compelled to surrender because their 
communications had been cut. Surely we modern Englishmen 
and Colonials are not so up-to-date, fin-de-siécle, or whatever we 
choose to call it, as to reject and deride the great lessons to be 
learnt from the decisive events of history? “The defeat of 
Nikias dealt a heavy blow to the supremacy of Athens, and may 
perhaps be said to be one of the principal events which led to 
her downfall. The surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown was 
the prelude to the independence of the United States.” It is 
now generally recognised that the main cause of the failure of 
Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt was the defeat of the French 
fleet at the battle of the Nile—the first step in the cutting of his 
Communications with France—which led to the subsequent 
surrender of the French army. These are all admirably chosen 
instances of the fate which overtakes those who have failed to 
appreciate the meaning of sea-power. 
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The Admiralty Memorandum proceeds to give illustrations 
of the “advantages which accrue to the stronger sea-power 
after it has won the command of the sea.” The first should be 
peculiarly appreciated in Canada, whose Ministers, if we may be 
pardoned for saying so, showed when in London a singular 
inability to master the principles of Imperial defence. ‘The 
fall of Quebec and the conquest of French Canada was mainly 
due to the fact that our superior sea-power closed the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence to the French and opened it tous. In any similar 
struggle in the future this route will be as vital as in the past.” 
The command of the sea is necessarily decided by great battles, 
of which Salamis, Actium, Lepanto are conspicuous examples, 
as also those in which the Spanish Armada was defeated. The 
destruction of the enemy’s fleet must always be the great object 
to be aimed at by any naval Power, and it is immaterial where 
the big battle is fought, its results must be world-wide, because 
the victor will be in a position “to spread his force with a view 
to capturing or destroying any detached forces of the enemy, 
and generally to gather the fruits of victory, in the shape of 
such outlying positions as the New Hebrides, Fiji, Singapore, 
Samoa, Cuba, Jamaica, Martinique, the Philippines, Malta, or 
Aden, which may be in the possession of the enemy,” as also 
“his shipping and commerce, or even to prosecute such over- 
sea Campaigns as those in the Peninsula and South Africa.” 
Preparation for the decisive battle for sea supremacy is no less 
important to-day than in former times, because the immense 
development of the navies of France, Germany, the United 
States, and Russia indicate the possibility of similar struggles in 
the future. “ /tzs the battleships chiefly which will have to be concen- 
trated for the decisive battle, and arrangements with this object must 
be made during peace”’ (our italics), Our possible enemies are fully 
aware of the necessity of concentration on certain points, and 
they will endeavour to prevent our concentration by threatening 
detached squadrons and distant trade-centres, thus obliging us to 
make further detachments from the main fleets. “All these 
operations will be of secondary importance, but it will be neces- 
sary that we should have sufficient power to enable us to carry 
on a vigorous offensive against the hostile outlying squadrons 
without unduly weakening the forces concentrated for the 
decisive battle, whether in Europe or elsewhere.” The over- 
whelming importance of the principle of concentration, and the 
facility with which our squadrons can be moved from one part 
of the world to another—it is more easy to move a fleet from 
Spithead to the Cape, Halifax, or Melbourne than to move a 
large army from Cape Town to Pretoria—“ points to the neces- 
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sity of a single Navy, under one control, by which alone 
concerted action between the several parts can be assured.” 


advisedly because “ the primary object of the British Navy is not 
to defend anything, but to attack the fleets of the enemy, and, 
by defeating them, to afford protection to British Dominions, 
shipping, and commerce.” The use of the word defence ina 
naval sense is purely misleading, because it conveys the sugges- 
tion of some particular thing to be defended, and thus diverts 
attention to local defence instead of fixing it on the force from 
which attack is to be expected. “ The traditional vé/e of the 
British Navy is not to remain on the defensive, awaiting the 
attack of the hostile Navy, but to make the attack on the force 
which threatens, in other words to assume the offensive.” On 
one famous occasion England departed from this accepted 
policy, remained on the defensive, keeping her ships unrigged 
and unmanned in harbour, with the inevitable result that “the 
Dutch fleet sailed up the Medway and burnt our ships of war at 
their moorings.” Having demonstrated that the strength and 
composition of the British Navy depends upon the strength and 
composition of the hostile forces, the Memorandum analyses the 
National Expenditure for 1902-3, which, exclusive of war 
charges, amounts to £129,159,000, of which the Navy Estimates 
account for £31,255,500—~z.e., about one-fourth, which is equal 
to a contribution of 15s. 1d. per head of the entire population of 
the UnitedjKingdom. Were this divided equally per head among 
the white population of the Empire, the charge would amount 
to 12s. o}d. per head per annum. Now the annual value of 
British trade, which it is the ultimate object of the Navy to 
protect, was in 1900 as follows— 


Trade of United Kingdom with Foreign Countries . £655,895,000 
- Pa - » British Dominions 
beyond the Seas . , . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 211,555,000 
Total trade of United Kingdom . ; 877,450,000 
Total trade of British Dominions beyond the Seas 
with Foreign Countries and among themselves . 327,500,000 * 


The foregoing figures show that about one-fourth of the 
total trade of the Empire is not directly connected with the 
United Kingdom, The question may also be considered with 
regard to (1) the Atlantic Ocean ; (2) Eastern Seas and Pacific 
Ocean. The trade which passes the west coast of Africa is valued 
at 140 millions per annum, of which about one-fourth is with 


* One-third of this total is estimated to be inter-colonial. 
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South African ports, one-third with Australasia, and a quarter 
with South America. South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 
are all interested in the maintenance of a British squadron on 
the west coast of Africa sufficiently powerful to ensure this 
trade. Then, again, British trade in the North Atlantic to the 
Continent of North America amounts to over 200 millions per 
annum, of which about five-sixths is with the United States. 
The trade of Canada in 1900 amounted to £76,582,000, of 
which about £31,341,000 was with the United Kingdom, 
£1,882,000 with other British Dominions, and the remainder, 
being considerably more than half, with foreign countries, 
including the United States. Canada would be interested in 
the strength of the British squadrons employed in protecting 
this trade along its whole route. In other words, Canada is 
interested in protecting the strength of the British Fleet as a 
whole, and not only of the North American squadron. The 
cost of maintaining British squadrons on these stations, apart 
from any interest or sinking fund on the capital cost of building, 
is £802,000 per annum, which is included in the general Naval 
Vote borne by the United Kingdom, added to the annual 
payments spontaneously offered by the Cape of Good Hope of 
£30,000 (to be raised, as we have seen), and by Natal of 
£12,000 (also to be raised). Then again the extent of the 


trade in Eastern waters is shown in a table which gives the 
total value of the exports and imports in 1900 of the following 
States : 


Inter Colo- 


Kingdom. 


nial with 
Comnion- 
wealth, 


With other 
British 
Dominions. 


With 
Foreign 
Countries. | 
! 


Total. 


Commonwealth of 
Australia . 

New Zealand 

India . 


4 


-| 50,852,000 
.| 16,764,000 
.| 66,124,000 


& 


27,264,000 


& 


11,675,000 
4,502,000 
26,214,000 


4 


25,053,000 
2,627,000 
49,874,000 


& 


114,574,000 
23,893,000 
142,212,000 


| 


Thus we see that less than half the trade is with the United 
Kingdom, and yet the burden of maintaining the British 
squadrons in the Eastern seas and the Pacific, which are 
responsible for the protection of the whole, is thus appor- 
tioned : 
Great Britain . ; 
Commonwealth of Australia 


New Zealand 
India 


£1,994,400 
75,500 
15,500 
161,600 


a Ssh Sea 


‘ 
4 
; 
f 
: 
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The total charge, exclusive of any interest or sinking fund, on 
the original cost of building amounts to no less than {2,247,000 
per annum. 

Lord Selborne contributed another Memorandum to the 
Conference, after his interchange of views with the visiting 
Premiers, in which he expressed his desire to put on record the 
facts and arguments which he had brought forward at the 
separate meetings. He had pointed out that even after the 
Colonial Parliaments had “ ungrudgingly increased the propor- 
tion of their assistance towards the naval defence of the Empire, 
as recommended by their Ministers,’ the taxpayers of the 
British Empire would still find themselves, as regards naval 
expenditure, contributing out of all proportion to colonial tax- 
payers. He admitted that by far the larger portion of the 
money now provided for the navy is spent within the United 
Kingdom, “ yet it so happens that more of the money provided 
by the taxpayer of the United Kingdom is spent in the British 
Dominions beyond the seas than the British Dominions beyond 
the seas contribute to the maintenance of the British navy,” 
and, as is shown in the Admiralty Memorandum already quoted, 
of the eleven or twelve hundred millions sterling of sea-borne 
trade of the Empire, “not less than one-fourth was trade in 
which the taxpayer of the United Kingdom had no interest, 
either as buyer or seller of the particular goods represented by 
these values.” It was either inter-colonial trade or trade 
between British colonies and foreign countries. The Ad- 
miralty had apparently been asked by the Premiers for 
an estimate as to the naval obligations which would be 
forced upon the great self-governing Colonies supposing 
they were independent nations, and not, as now, partners in 
the British Empire, and it was suggested that the proper com- 
parison would be between the Commonwealth of Australia and 
New Zealand or the dominion of Canada and some State with a 
population of about the same size. The annual naval expendi- 
ture of Holland is {1,400,000 and that of Argentina £920,000 
per annum, leaving out of account a past capital expenditure of 
many millions, which was necessary for the original construction 
of the fleets and the equipment of proper dockyards and naval 
bases. These instances were only taken because these countries 
roughly corresponded in population with Australasia and 
Canada, not because they were in any other respects comparable. 
The naval problem was individual to every country. It so 
happens that each great group of British colonies, if inde- 
pendent, would find itself “within the orbit of a great naval 
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Power.” It was not easy in any of these cases to see how it 
would be possible, if these Colonies desired to retain their 
integrity and independence, to avoid the influences which 
have forced Japan to become a great naval Power, with a 
naval budget for 1901-2 of £3,700,o00 per annum. In 
conclusion Lord Selborne dwelt on the danger to the Empire 
lest Canada, South Africa, and Australia should become “ too 
little maritime in their aspirations and ideas,” for “the British 
Empire owes its existence to the sea, and it can only continue 
to exist if all parts of it regard the sea as their material source 
of existence and strength.” It was therefore vital that our 
fellow subjects over sea should appreciate the importance of 
naval questions. 


If they will undertake a larger share of the naval burden, well and good, but 
I regard it as of even more importance that they should cultivate a maritime 
spirit ; that their populations should become maritime as ours are, and that 
they should become convinced of the truth of the proposition that there is no 
possibility of the localisation of naval forces, and that the problem of the British 
Empire is in no sense one of local defence. . . . The sea is all one, and the 
British Navy therefore must be all one, and its solitary task in war must be to 
seek out the ships of the enemy, wherever they are to be found, and destroy 
them. At whatever spot, in whatever sea, these ships are found and destroyed, 
there the whole Empire will be simultaneously defended in its territory, its 
trade, and its interests. If, on the contrary, the idea should unfortunately pre- 
vail that the problem is one of local defence, and that each part of the Empire 
should be content to have its allotment of ships for the purpose of the 
separate protection of an individual spot, the only possible result would be that 
an enemy, who had discarded this heresy and combined his fleets, will attack 
in detail and destroy those separated British squadrons which, united, could 
have defied defeat. 


That is the spirit in which the problem of Imperial Defence 
is approached in this country. We are no bagmen who wish 
to screw a few more pounds out of the Colonies, but we do 
wish them to have a clear conception of the problem upon 
which their future existence depends as much as ours. That 
this question is appreciated by the wisest of their statesmen is 
clear from the admirable Memorandum which we quoted last 
month, which was contributed to the Colonial Conference by 
Sir John Forrest, the Minister for Defence in the Australian 
Commonwealth. It is stated in Australia that this important 
document was marked “ confidential” and was regarded by its 
author as merely the expression of his individual opinions, 
and that he has been both surprised and annoyed by its 
appearance in the Blue Book. It is also said to have excited 
the disapproval of the Australian public, who, according to the 
Daily Chronicle, had no idea that their Defence Minister was an 
advocate of such drastic changes in the financial responsibilities 
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of the Commonwealth. Sir John Forrest had declared: “Our 
aim and object should be to make the Royal Navy the Empire’s 
Navy, supported by the whole self-governing portions of 
the Empire, and not solely supported by the people of the 
British Isles, as is practically the case at the present time.” 
He added that while at present the entire military and naval 
defence vote of the Commonwealth did not exceed {£800,000 a 
year, Australia’s contribution to the Navy alone would under 
equality of conditions amount to something like five millions 
a year. Sir John Forrest is said to have become the object 
of slashing Press attacks on the part of the Australian 
press, the Sydney Daily Telegraph declaring that he 
had proposed “one of the most dangerous schemes for the 
curtailment of self-government ever put forward since the Ameri- 
can Colonial days.” Even the more Conservative Melbourne 
Argus declared that the scheme was not practical politics. It 
is very regrettable if a confidential document has been inadver- 
tently published, but we think the Australian Press has become 
unnecessarily excited over this Memorandum, which was never 
regarded in this country as a cut and dried scheme, but simply 
as an exceedingly able exposition of the principles of Imperial 
Defence. Those only can talk about “a curtailment of self- 
government” who have not taken the trouble to read the pub- 
lished proceedings of the Colonial Conference which opened 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration : “If you are prepared at 
any time to take any proportionate share in the burdens of the 
Empire, we are prepared to meet you with any proposal for 
giving you a corresponding voice in the policy of the Empire.” 


THE CRY FOR “NATIONAL NAVIES.” 


Since his return to Australia, Sir Edmund Barton, the Com- 
monwealth Premier, has rendered anaccount of his stewardship 
at the Colonial Conference in London. At a great meeting in 
Melbourne, he declared that the Conference had been one of 
great pith and moment, for it was a symbol of King Edward’s 
reign as one of “consolidation” of the Empire, just as his 
august mother’s had been one of “expansion.” The Common- 
wealth, he declared, could not establish its own Navy for con- 
stitutional and financial reasons, and consequently the only 
available course was to continue the present subsidies system, 
or to pay nothing, which would be poltroonery. The Mel- 
bourne correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, writing on 
November 12th, warns us that although Sir Edmund Barton 
is pledged up to the hilt to carry the revised Naval Agreement 
he “will have to fight hard to convince the constituencies that 
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he has done his duty by abandoning the cry for an Australian 
Navy.” The two leading democratic papers have already 
declared their opposition to the new arrangement, which is 
only likely to be adopted by a small majority, and it will be the 
last of its kind, for the “ Australians mean to have a local navy 
sooner or later. There is no thought of cutting the painter or 
of flouting the British connection ; but there is a determination 
that the means adopted for the protection of the coastal trade 
and the ports and harbours of the Commonwealth shall be paid 
for and controlled by Australians only.” We are told that the 
Australian refuses to be ‘ta counter in a game of which all the 
cards are held in London,” and therefore “a truly Australian 
navy” must be regarded as within practical politics. You 
cannot argue with sentiment, and if the Australians are deter- 
mined to have an independent navy of their own, they will 
doubtless have it, though when they come to count the cost, 
let alone larger considerations, they may possibly pause. In 
order to provide even a minimum squadron of two first-class 
and six second-class cruisers, together with depots and stores, a 
capital expenditure of £3,600,000 would be required, while the 
maintenance of this squadron would probably cost about 
one million sterling per annum, including interest at five per 
cent. on the capital cost. Is Sir John Forrest, then, to be 
regarded asa traitor because, with these practical considerations 
before him, he declared : 

I am not prepared to recommend under existing conditions the establish - 
ment of an Australian Navy. Even if it were established, I am afraid it would 
not be very efficient, for besides the enormous cost of replacing the fleet from 
time to time with modern ships, there would be no change for the officers and 
crews, who would go on year after year in the same ships, subject to the same 
influences, and, I fear, with deteriorating effects. 


In Canada there appears to have been a curious change on 
the naval question since the Colonial Conference, when the 
Canadian Ministers refused to make any recognition of Canada’s 
stake in the British Navy, and put in a Memorandum explain- 
ing why they were unable to assent to Lord Selborne’s sug- 
gestions. Their objections arose “not so much from the 
expense involved as from a belief that the acceptance of the 
proposals would entail an important departure from the 
principle of Colonial self-government.” They refused, there- 
fore, to follow Australia and New Zealand, Cape Colony, Natal 
and Newfoundland, in contributing to the Navy, though 
making cryptic allusions to the future formation of a Naval 
Reserve. On November 24, however, Sir Frederick Borden, 
the Canadian Minister of Militia—who we are glad to see 
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has co-operated in the formation of a branch of the Navy 
League at Ottawa, the existence of which is largely due 
to the enthusiasm and eloquence of Mr. Wyatt, who is now 
engaged on a Navy League tour throughout the British 
Empire—made an important speech containing the grati- 
fying announcement that Canada, “in all matters of defence, 
goes hand in hand with the Imperial authorities. She sent 
men to support the mother country in time of war; the 
time may come when she will send ships on a similar 
errand ; but nothing will be done hastily, and what is accom- 
plished will be done step by step, hand in hand with the 
Imperial authorities.” Passing from this general principle to 
details, Sir Frederick Borden thus defined the Canadian position : 
The Government of this country recognises the importance of an efficient 
defence, and I am quite sure the people recognise their duty to put themselves 
in a position to bear a fair share of the burdens of the Empire. Because people 
differ as to the means is no reason for saying they are against the measure. 
The British Government takes the view that all matters of naval defence should 
be under the control of the Admiralty, and suggests that the Colonies contribute 
a sum of money each year to the expenses cf thenavy. The Canadian Govern- 
ment does not assent to that. The country has expressed the desire to help 
the mother country and to take the first steps to form the nucleus of a navy. 
I shall be pleased to study any scheme that may be proposed, and feel quite 
sure that some understanding may come. The Canadian Government is not 
trying to dodge responsibility, but at present is not prepared to ask tax- 
payers to expend any money without having a word to say on the expenditure 
of it. I know that one of the best guarantees of the integrity of the Empire is 
to be absolutely prepared against any possible contingency. 
This view has since been emphasised in a speech made by Mr. 
Raymond Prefontein, the new Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
in the Laurier Cabinet, who described the establishment of a 
naval school in Montreal as “the beginning of a national 
Marine for Canada, in fact, of a national navy, and I think the 
country is ready for it.” Mr. J. X. Perrault, a leading member 
of the Montreal Chambre de Commerce, which had sent a 
deputation to the new Minister of Marine thus dotted the “i’s ” 
and crossed the “t’s” when he was asked whether the Chamber 
favoured a navy for Canada: “ Certainly we do; we want to 
be a nation and protect ourselves, but we don’t want to send 
it to the four quarters of the globe to fight people we have no 
quarrel with. We want a navy for our own protection.” If 
these utterances are to be taken seriously, responsible opinion in 
in Canada has swung round within a few months from a flat 
refusal to recognise the value of sea-power to the advocacy 
of a national navy for Canada. This is surely a large order 
in view of the near neighbourhood of the United States? The 
movement for “national navies” is evidently gaining ground 
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both in the Commonwealth and the Dominion, but we have no 
hesitation in saying, that, on its present lines, it spells waste, 
confusion,-and ultimately disaster. Before irrevocable decisions 
are taken we trust that some consideration may be given to the 
sound views set forth by the British Admiralty at the Colonial 
Conference, as also to the admirable address delivered by Mr. 
James R. Thursfield at the Staff College, which we are so 
fortunate as to publish in this number. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Apart from the discussions to which we have referred, the 
importance of which it would be impossible to exaggerate, as 
indicating the prevalence of deplorable heresies in the minds of 
influential classes in the great self-governing Colonies, there are 
not many events of moment to record. Canadians are mainly 
engaged in enjoying the great material prosperity which is largely 
attributed to the extraordinary influx of Americans into many 
provinces of the Dominion. There is a lull in Australian politics, 
as the natural consequence of the conclusion of one of the 
longest and most fertile sessions in Parliamentary history, though 
it has been broken by such incidents as the unwelcome appear- 
ance of six English hatters at the Port of Melbourne, whose 
presence seems to have excited the morbid jealousy of local 
trade unions, and the novel and interesting effort of the Premier 
of Victoria (Mr. Irvine) to prevent the Civil Servants of that 
Colony from controlling its politics. He has succeeded in 
inducing the Assembly to sanction a measure disfranchising the 
20,000 Civil Servants of the Colony, while conferring upon 
them “special representation” in the shape of two members 
in the Legislative Assembly and one in the Legislative Council. 
This remarkable measure is the result of peculiar local condi- 
tions as manifested at the late General Election, in which 
Mr. Irvine found his policy of retrenchment confronted by 
a powerful combination consisting of the Labour Party and the 
Civil Servants, over which, however, he secured a majority of more 
than two to one. There has also been a General Election in 
New Zealand, which was decided on November 25, and 
resulted, according to anticipation, in another victory for the 
ever-victorious Mr. Seddon. This constitutes the fifth suc- 
cessive General Election which the Progressive Party has 
won since their original triumph in 1890, and as their majority 
to-day is double what it was twelve years ago, Mr. Seddon may 
regard the slight accession of strength which the Opposition has 
recently gained, with equanimity. The final figures are given as 
—Ministerial Members, 45 : Opposition, 26 ; Independents, 5. 
If the latter includes the Maoris, it is to be remembered that 
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three out of the four Maori Members consistently followed Mr. 
Seddon throughout the last Parliament, and as he announces 
to-day an extension of his native policy which their chiefs have 
unanimously accepted, he is not likely to forfeit their confidence. 
We venture to hope that the Premier may at an early date 
apply his energy and ability to the organisation of the tele- 
graphic news from New Zealand, which at present is limited 
to a few meagre and disjointed scraps of information, which 
render it impossible for any one in the mother country to 
follow the politics of the Colony. 


South Africa has been on the tip-toe of expectation all 
through the month in anticipation of the Colonial Secretary’s 
arrival, which is timed to occur as these pages are passing 
through the Press. It is not easy to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this tour, owing to the valuable precedent which it 
sets and on account of the knowledge which will accrue to the 
Home Government, but the extravagant expectations which are 
entertained from the Zambesi to Cape Town as to what the 
Colonial Secretary will do in South Africa are necessarily 
doomed to disappointment. Lord Milner, who has made local 
tours such a prominent feature of his High Commissionership, 
will be in a position to give his distinguished guest a fairly 
complete account of conditions in the new Colonies, of which 
the most pressing problem is the scarcity of labour, which so 
far has completely beaten the brains of the Rand. We do not 
believe for a moment that the mining magnates are keeping 
things back so as to reduce the threatened “ tribute,” but they 
do not convey the idea that they appreciate the question. 
Briefly put it is this: Prior to the war the Rand employed 
nearly a hundred thousand natives. To-day it requires for its 
proper development considerably more than this number, but 
so far less than 50,000 have been collected. Where is the 
balance to come from? There is apparently no adequate 
native reservoir south of the Zambesi, the Chinese are 
rightly tabooed, Indian coolies are not encouraged, and the 
companies have done everything to throw cold water upon the 
promising experiment of white labour, possibly from fear of 
trade unionism. Mr.Chamberlain is travelling to Natal v7 
Mombasa and Zanzibar, and will certainly not allow any 
Foreign Office pedantry to stand in the way of a reasonable 
solution of the Rand problem—supposing it lies in the impor- 
tation of East African labour. 


The politics of Cape Colony remain in a welter of confusion, 
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which. is not lessened by the recent ingenious effort of the Afri- 
kander Bond to masquerade under a new name, and by adding 
certain articles to its constitution to make the public believe that 
the leopard can change his spots and the Ethiopian his skin. The f 
Progressives are also engaged in putting their house in order, 
and we are glad to observe that Dr. Jameson, in addressing 
his constituents at Kimberley, formally read Sir Gordon Sprigg 
out of the party. It is quite impossible that, after the events of 
the last few months, the present Premier should ever recover 
the confidence of those whom he has so shamelessly betrayed. 
“Never again must Sir Gordon Sprigg, if we can help it, enter 
that house as a member of the Progressive Party. Let the 
Bond take him. He has gone over to the Bond, and let him be 
retained for a Bond constituency honestly as a Bondsman, for 
then he will be rendered harmless,” The speaker added that 
it was no use “ funking ” the racial question, and after a warm 
tribute to the fighting qualities of the Dutch, he added, “ They 
will fight to the last on the political platform, but I contend 
that they must be fought politically.” After eulogising the 
ability of the Boer leaders, Dr. Jameson declared, ‘“‘ Well, with 
such a race, and with such examples, I say that the policy 
of pander is absolutely certain of failure. The racial question 
will disappear, though slowly, but it will only disappear by a 
policy of firmness, justice and patience, combined with sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the aims and aspirations of this kindred 
people.” Sir Gordon Sprigg, who, let us hope, is at last at the 
end of his tether, for his premiership has been one of the most 
discreditable episodes in Colonial history, replied in a feeble 
forcible speech to his constituents, in the course of which he 
declared inter alia that never in his experience had he known 
‘such falsehoods as those circulated in the press throughout the 
Empire by the Suspension party.” This is a characteristic and 
worthy observation, as was also the statement that he had received 
‘the grandest vote of confidence ever accorded to any one.” 


Natal has been in the throes of a General Election, the inde- 
cisive result of which is announced as we go to press, Viz, 
Ministerialists, 20; Opposition, 19. The main issue between 
the Government and the Opposition was as to whether the present 
main line from Durban to Johannesburg should be improved 
and doubled, or whether an entirely new railway of 180 
miles, known as the “Alternative Main Line,” shall be con- 
structed between Umgeni and Wessels Nek Station, which would 
effect a saving of forty miles. 


